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ABSTRACT 

This document contains an outline of a workshop on 
Instructional supervision for vocational, technical, and adult 
education supervisors in Wisconsin. Materials used In the workshop, 
along with preparation materials, are Included. Extensive appendixes 
Include a list of workshop participants, the agenda, handouts on 
Instructional supervision, and the following articles; **Effectlng a 
Reconciliation between Supervision and Evaluation** (Madeline Hunter); 
"^Supervision** (Rolsert J. Krajewskl); **Prepar.lng for an Instructional 
Conference** (Madeline Hunter); **Scrlpt-taplng: An Essential 
Supervisory Tool** (Madeline Hinter); **Scrlpt-taplngt A Method for 
Recording Classroom Observations** (Jack Sutton); **Crltlcal Attributes 
of a staff Development Program to Increase Instructional 
Effectiveness** (Madeline Hunter, Doug Russell); and **The Coaching of 
Teaching** (Bruce Joyce, Beverly Showers). Additional attachments 
contain handouts on elements of Instruction, transparency uiasters, 
evaluation form, and partlclp it evaluations of the workshop. (KC) 
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introduction: 

The Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop was conducted 
March 5-7, 1990, in Wisconsin Rapids. A similar workshop was 
conducted March 28-30, 1989. This workshop was requested again by 
the VTAE Instructional Service Administrators. 

Instructional supervision is a process used by the first-line 
supervisor, department head or lead instructor and teacher. The 
first-line supervisor, department head or lead instructor is seen as 
the instructional leader in the department and as such, has a major 
role to play in effective classroom instruction. 

In this training, individuals must first have a clear understanding of 
the materials in the Elements of Instruction Workshop. The second 
part of the training involves the development of observation, analysis 
and conferencing skills. Training Includes techniques for collecting 
data for the conference, interpreting the data, and planning the 
instructional conferences. Following this phase of training, the first 
line supervisor, department head or lead instructor will observe and 
conference staff members teaching in a classroom/lab to; 
1) reinforce the effective instructional skills observed in the lesson, 
and 2) refine or add new skills to the teacher's repertoire. The intent 
is not to "fix" the teacher or lesson, but to provide a forum where the 
first-line supervisor, department head, or lead instructor and teacher 
can focus on instructional development specific to that teacher's 
needs. This is a staff development process and not evaluation! 

The material used in this training session is based on the UCLA 
Teaching Model, Clinical Supervision, resulting from the work of Dr. 
Madeline Hunter. Psychology research was translated along with 
hundreds of hours of observation and analysis into meaningful content 
easily understood by those in the teaching/supervision field. When 
elements of instruction are coupled with an ongoing program of 
instructional supervision and live instructional conferences, this 
two-part process has been judged to be one of the most effective 
ways to heighten, maintain and refine instructional skills. 

Many new and experienced first-line supervisors, department heads or 
lead instructors need help concentrating on instructional supervision 
- studying research, integrating effective instructional techniques 
into new curriculum programs, and highlighting instructio 'al 



behaviors in teaching. The "elements of instruction" forms the 
theoretical base of knowledge describing how students learn and 
"instructional supervision" helps the instructor make instructional 
decisions to increase the probability that students will learn. 

Participants! 

Letters were sent to each district announcing the workshop in 
December 1989, (see Attachment A). At that time, background 
information, objectives, teams, registration and credit information 
was included. 

Each VIAE district was asked to send three faculty who could benefit 
from the content. It was also requested that the same faculty attend 
the Elements of Instruction Workshop prior to this workshop. 

Thirty-one VIAE personnel from thirteen districts participated in 
this workshop (see Attachment B). Fourteen were supervisors, three 
were general education instructors, and fourteen were occupational 
instructors. Milwaukee Area, Lakeshore, Wl Indianhead, Northeast, 
Gateway, Moraine Park and Madison Area each sent a team of three 
people. 

WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES: 

The Instructional Supervision Workshop had the following objectives: 

Develop an awareness of the UCLA Instructional Supervision Model 
approach as it applies to vocational, technical, and adult education by: 

1. Reviewing the content in the elements of instruction. 

2. Gather data by conducting an observation of an instructional 
episode in a classroom/lab setting. 

3. Planning an instructional conference. 

4. Conducting an instructional conference. 

5. Analyzing other instructional conferences. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE! 



The following Information was covered during the workshop: 

1. Professional responsibilities of a teacher. 

2. Instructional skills. 

A. Teaching to an objective. 

B. Selecting objectives at the correct level. 

C. Monitor and adjust. 

D. Principles of learning. 

1 ) Motivation 

2) Rate and degree, 
a Set 

b. Participation 

c. Reinforcement 

d. Closure 

3) Retention 

4) Transfer 

3. Implications of the Elements of Instruction to Vocational 
Education. 

4. Background and Theory of Instructional Supervision 

5. Planning the Conference 

A. Introductory Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

B. Diagnosing Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

C. Reinforcement Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

D. Instructional Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

E Follow up Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 



SCHEDULE: 



The following schedule was followed for the three-day workshop: 
Monday, March 5, 1990 

• Introduction, Objectives and Expectations 

• Professionalism 

• Responsibilities of a Teacher 

• Decision Making Model 

• Elements of Instruction Model - Critical Behaviors of a Teacher 

• Background and Theory of Instructional Supervision 

Tuesday, March 6, 1990 

• Overview of the Instructional Conference 

• Scriptaping 

• Analysis of Script 

• Introductory Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Diagnosing Phase of Conference - Practice 

Wednesday. March 7. 1990 

• Reinforcement Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Instructional Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Follow-up Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Pulling the Whole Conference Together - Teaching Episode and 
Analysis 

• Implementation Strategies 

The workshop was conducted with formal presentations, opportunity 
to put the content In the participants' own words, and opportunity for 
practice (see Attachment C). Practice was accomplished through 
sharing, worksheets and group activities. Each participant had an 
opportunity to practice what they learned by presenting a lesson and 
to observe other Instructors as they presented instruction. Feedback 
from participants was gathered at the end of the first two days and 
adjustments were made to accommodate participants' concerns. 

Each participant was provided with a three-ring notebook with 
labeled dividers. Numerous articles, information sheets, worksheets 
and notebook paper were also provided. Many transparencies were 
developed and also mailed to each district for use (see Attachment E). 
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Each participant also received a Certificate of Completion (see 
Attachment F). Twenty-nine participants signed up for the one credit 
course, 199-570 Instructional Improvement, through the University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. Based on the University of Wisconsin System Policy 
#22, the tuition fee was waived except for the segregated fee which 
participants paid. 

Lunch and coffee breaks were provided consistent with state 
guidelines. 

Evaluation! 

Each participant completed an evaluation form. Questions and mean 



scores based on a 5.0 scale are indicated below: 

1. Clarity and Appropriateness Of Workshop Objectives. 4.65 

2. Applicability of Workshop Content. 4.60 

3. Delivery of Information/Modeling. 4.85 

4. Relevance of Activities. 4.70 

5. Attention to Your Efforts. 4.85 

6. Use of Principles of Learning. 4.85 



The tabulated average rating was 4.7 (see Attachment F). Participant 
comments are attached and indicate excellent resuits (see 
Attachment G). 
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Letters 



November 9. 1989 



(See attached list) 
Dear (name): 

The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational. Technical and Adult Education and the Center for 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. University of Wisconsin-Stout are conducting 
two staf^ development workshops: 

• ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION • INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
February 5-7, 1990 March 5-7, 1990 

Mead Inn Mead Inn 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wi Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 

The purpose of the first workshop. ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION, is to heighten the skills 
of the instructor by provUir>g knowledge and skills in the essential elements of 
lnstructk>n. Each district should oonsUer sending a team of three people: two teachers 
(ACE • or part-time instructor may also be sent) and one first line supervisor, or 
department head. It is Important that the first line supervisor be someone who has 
responsibility to evaluate/supervise instructors. 

The second workshop. INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION, will apply skHls learned in the 
first workshop by provkJing a focus on improvement of instructton by the devek)pment 
of observatton, analysis and conference skills. Participants will be able to reinforce the 
effective instruction of skills observed, and refine or add new skills. 

Distrtots shouki plan to sond the same first line supervisor to each workshop. One or 
both of the teaching staff who attended the first workshop shouki also plan to attend the 
second with the supervisor. A team will facilitate the comprehension, appik^tton and 
Impiementatton of the new concepts and strategies learned. 

The presenters for the workshop will be IHoward Lee, Co-Director. Center for 
Vocattonal, Technical and Adult Education. University of Wisconsin-Stout and Bill 
Mamel, Consultant, Instructional Troubleshooters. Minneapolis, MN. 

Credit Offared ! One credit (either graduate or undergraduate) will be offered with 
tuition waived. A small UW-System institutk>nal fee (graduate $10.40, undergraduate 
$13.28) will be the only charge. Registration for credit will occur at the workshop. 
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(name) 
Pago II 

November 9, 1989 



A connmtatlon letter will be sent to registered participants prior to the workshop. 

The workshop grant will cover lunches and breaks. Other meals, travel and kxiging 
expenses are the responsibility of each VTAE distrtet. There will be no general 
registration charge tor this workshop. 

Please complete the enclosed registratton form and retum it in the envelope provided by 
Wedneaday, January 10, 1990. Call the IMead Inn (715) 423-1500 directly for 
todging arrangements, noting you are attending this workshop. A btock of rooms have 
been reserved. We look forward to your involvement ir: this staff development activity. 
If you have any questions, please contact Steve Schlough at (715) 232-3793. 



oc: Bob Johnson 
James Umess 



The WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF VTAE & UW-STOUT do not discHminate on the basis of 
race, sex. age, religion, sexual orientatton. handicap, national origin or ancestry. 



Sincerely. 



Howard Lee. Co-Director 
CVTAE. UW-Stout 



218 Applied Arts Bidg. 
Menomonie. Wl 54751 



Steve Schlough, Workshop Coordinator 
CVTAE. UW-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bkig. 
Menomonie. Wl 54751 
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Enctosures: Registration Form 
Agsrvla 
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Dr. Thomas Maney 
Nicolet Technical College 
P. O. Box 518 
Rhinelander.WI 54501 



Mr. Allen Ellingson 
Northeast Technical G>llege 
2740 West Mason Street 
P. O. Box 19042 
Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Dr. Richard Rogers 
Southwest Technical College 
Bronson Boulevard 
Route 1, Box 550 
Fennimore, WI 53809 

Dr. William mienfeldt 
Chippewa Valley Technical College 
620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eauaaire.Wl 54701 



Mr. Laurence Schocnbcrgcr 
Waukesha County Area Technical College 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee.WI 53072 



Mr. Merlin Gentz 
Fox Valley Technical College 
1825 North Bluemound Road 
P. O. Box 2277 
Appleton,WI 54913-2277 

Mr. Hubert Braun, Director 
Educational Services - Kenosha Campus 
Gateway Technical College 
3520 - SOth Avenue, P. 0. Box 1486 
Kenosha. WI 53142-1690 

Mr. Patrick Flanagan, Director 
Educational Services - Elkhom Campus 
Gateway Technical College 
400 South Highway H 
Elkhom, WI 53121-2020 

Mr. Ralph IVoeller 
Gateway Technical College 
3520 - 20th Avenue 
P. O. Box 1486 
Kenosha, WI 53141 

Mr. Edward Falck 
Lakeshoie Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
aeveland,WI 53015 



Dr.PhUipThaldorf 

Western Wisconsin Technical College 

304 North Sixth Street 

P. O. Box 908 

UCrosse.WI 54602-0908 

Mr. Fred Baue 

WI Indianhead Technical College 

P. O. Box 452 

505 Pine Ridge Drive 

Shell Lake, WI 54871 

Dr. Kenneth Mills 
Noithoentral Technical College 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau,WI 54401 



Mr. Frederick Mitchell 

Area Technical College District No. 4 

3550 Anderson Street 

Madison, WI 53704 



Ms. Karen Knox 
Blackhawk Technical College 
6004 Prairie Road., Co. Trie. G 
P. O. Box 5009 
Janesville,WI 53547 



Dr. Max Faming 
Mki-State Technical College 
500 - 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 



Dr. Phil Langerman 
Milwaukee Aita Technical College 
1015 Noith Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 



Mr. Peter Jushka, Administrator 
North Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
5555 West Highland Road 
Mequon,WI 53092 

Mr. Richard Neumann, AdminlSviator 
South Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
665 South Howell AVenue 
Oak Creek, WI 53154 

Mr. Donald Schwarz, Administrator 
West Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
1200 South 71 Street 
West Allis,WI 53214 
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Ms. Betty BnineUe 
Moraine Park Technical College 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond duUcWI 54935 



ATTACHMENT B 
Participant List 
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Instructional Suptrvlslon Participant List - March S-7, 1990 



Bruce Koopika 

Instnictor, Mathematics 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay, WI 54307-9042 

Al Hiles, Instructor 
Machine Tool 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Lee Cooper 
PoHm Science 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Jack Rice 

Dean, Business and Marketing 
Southwest Wisconsin VTAE District 
Highway 18 East 
Fennimore. WI 53809 

Wynn Henderson 

Associate Dean, General Education 

Southwest Wisconsin VTAE District 

Highway 18 East 

Fennimore. WI 53809 

JKnutson 

Dean of Business Education 

Gateway Technical College-Racine Campus 

1001 Main Street 

Radne.WI 53403 

Ethel Sdlls 

Insenictor-Admin. Asst. 

Gateway Technical CoUege-Racine Campus 

1001 Main street 

Racine. WI 53403 

Kenneth Karwowski 
Welding Instructor 

Gateway Technical CoUege-Elkhom Campus 
400 S. Highway H 
Elkhom.WI 53121-2020 

Beth AnnDailey 
Denuil Program Coordinator 
Northcentnl VTAE District 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau.WI 54401 



Sue Budjac 

Nocthcentral VTAE District 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau.WI 54401 

TomHaike 
Millwright-Apprendce 
FdxVallqr VTAE District 
PO Box 2277 
Appleton.WI 54915-2277 

Cynthia Chase Whitely 

Staff Development Manager 

Fox Valley VTAE District-Bordini Center 

PO Box 2277 

Appleton,WI 54915-2277 

Jerry J. Stepien 
Associate Dean 

Moraine Park Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
FondduUcWI 54938 

DonLadwig 

Instructor. Police Science 
Moraine Park Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
Fond du Lac. WI 54938 

DianneWeberg 
Instructor. Corrections Science 
Moraine Puk Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
FondduUcWI 54938 

Marian Timmemuui 
Dean-Home Economics Division 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 

Barbara Hundt 
Instructor-Honne Economics 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 

Sue Schwerdtfeger 
Instructor-Business Division 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 
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Instructional Supervision Participant List • March 5-7, 1990 



Charles Anhalt 

Division Chairman-Trade & Industiy 
Mid-^tateVATE District 
5C3 • 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

CharietkOestreich 
Machine Toob 
Mid-State VTAE District 
500 • 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids. WI 54494 



Cheryl Mayes 

Milwaukee Area VATE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 



Audrey Stockey 
Milwaukee Area VATE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 

Larry Riley 

English Instructional Chairperson 
Milwaukee Area VTAE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 

BobPruse 

Chairman-Construction and Transportation 
Western Wisconsin VTAE District 
304 North 6th Street 
U Crosse. WI 54602-0908 

Douglas Lindse^ 
Supervisor-Agnculture 
Lakeshore VIAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
aeveland.WI 53015 

Scott Heinig 
Plastic Technology 
Lakeshore VTAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland. WI 53015 

ArianLerch 
Math/Science 
Lakeshore VTAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland. WI 53015 



LeRoy Nyquist 
Office O^pations 
Blackhawk Technteal College 
6004 Prairie Road - PO Box 5009 
Janesville.WI 53547-5009 

JimMcFaul 

Instructor^General Education 
Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 
600 North 21st Street 
Superior. WI 54880 

MarylCBerchUd 

Instructor-Cosmetology 

Wisconsin IndianheadTechnical College 

1900 College Drive 

Rice Lake. WI 54868 

Don Putnam 

Instnictor-Food Service 

Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 

1900 College Drive 

Rice Lake. WI 54868 
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Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Monday, March 5, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 



WORKSHOP 

INSTRUCTORS : • Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, Technical 

& Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 
• Bill Mamel, Manager Operations Training, LORAM, 
Hamel, MN 



7:30- 


8:00 


Registration 


8:00- 


8:30 


Introduction, Objectives & Expectations - Howard 


8:30 - 


9:00 


Background - Theory of Instructional Supervision - Howard 


9:00- 


9:30 


Assessment & Check for Understandmg - Bill 


9:30- 


9:45 


Break 


9:45- 


11:30 


Elements of Instructional Review - Howard 


11:30- 


12:00 


Clarification of Elements - Bill and Howard 


12:00- 


12:45 


Lunch with discussion 


12:45 - 


1:15 


Micro-Teaching Lesson (Students script-tape/observation)- Bill 


1:15- 


2:00 


Conferencing/Howard 


2:00- 


2:15 


Break 


2:15- 


3:15 


Gathering Data - Howard 






EVENING 


|6:30 • 


8:00 


Consultation - Informal Discussion 
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Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 
Tuesday, March 6, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 



olUU - 




IvCVICW/LfDJCCllVCS - nUWaiU 


8:30 - 


v:15 


Analysis oi ocnpiy uiagnosis - riowara 


9:15 - 




r^raCtium - i^cicci v^oniercncc l/djccuycs oiu 


1U:UU - 


in*i ^ 




1U:1D - 


iu:ju 


v^onicrencc Mouci rnasc nuwdiu 


1U:JU - 


1 1 •AA 


T«if •v\/1ii/«fi/\n DliaeA A^roofiiim KAAHA1^ • Rill 
inirOClUwnon FllaSC rawiiuiii iyiuuvI^ * ejiii 


11:00- 


12:00 

* 


Diagnosis Phase (Practicum Model) - Bill 


12:00- 


12:45 


Lunch with discussion 


12:45 - 


1:45 


Reinforcement Phase -Howard 


1:45- 


2:15 


Instruction/Planning Phase (Practicum-Model) 


2:15^ 


2:30 


Break 


2:30- 


3:15 


Continue 


3:15- 


3:30 


Closure - Howard 



EVENING 



|6;30 - 8;00 Consultation ■ Informal Discussion 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Wednesday, March 7, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 

8:00- 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 
8:30 - 9:15 Observation/Script (From Video) - Bill and Howard 
9:15 - 10:00 Analysis/Conference Planning - Howard and Bill 
10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15 - 12:00 Observation, Script, Analysis, Conference Planning and 

Conference 

• (two groups) - Bill and Howard 
12:00-12:45 Lunch with discussion 
12:45 - 2:15 Instructional Supervision 

2:15- 2:30 Break 
2:30 - 3:30 Implementation, Assignment and Evaluation - Howard 
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ATTACHMENT D 
Handout Materials 
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O Madeline Hunter 1986 



CUNICAL SUPERVISION FOLLOW-UP 



I. DEVELOPYOURSKlLSAI^UNC3ERSrANDI«30FCONTENr 

A. Review your notes and books (distributed practice) 

B. Discuss what you have learned with other informed people. 

a Diagnose yourself - what are ycur areas of greatest/least understanding? 
D. Select one area for your first ooncentratfon. Task analyze what you need 
todo. 

E Design a lesson and teach to a group of students. Arrange for observation 
by an informed observer or have the lesson videotaped and analyze it 
yourself. Revise the lesson based on what you foamed and taach H again. 

II. DEVEIJOPYOURSKIUJSANDUNDERSTANDINQOFTEAC>«NQ 

A. Find a teacher with whom you feel you can work and TEACH with that 
teacher. Both of you wm learn a great deaL 

B. Observe that teacher after reminding him/her it Is for your growth. 
Practice 5-10 minute script tapes. Go over the script tape with 
him/her Just reading what you have recorded. If you feel comfortable, do 
a Type "A- conference. (LEVEL 11 SKILL) 

G Observe and teach for feOow administrators and have them do the same for 
you. 

D. All of the above will give you examples to use when you begin to share 
your knowledge. 

III. SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS (done for your benefit) 
(Beware of Just sharing a list or your notes. Without oomprehensfon, 
presentation at a knowledge level Is not only useless, but dangerous). 

A. Select one area and do an input to a small group (use films, tapes, charts, 
chalkboard, outline, eto.). If you need a tot of notes, you do not understand 
your content wel enough. Make sure you model what you have learned in 
this course as you do your presentation (small meaningful amount of 
Informatton, tosson design, mothratton, checking for understanding, etc.). 
Also make sure you demonstrate and label (right and left hemisphere) in 
your presentation the content you are teaching. Use examples from your 
own experience to insure understanding. 

B. Ask your participants to anonymously evaluate your input so you can get 
honest fMMKk. 

C Redesign your Input and do it wHh another small group and again get 

anonymous feedback. 
D. Develop skill In each area using this process. It is the only way skill 

develops. Otherwise, you are Just panoting and it co<nes off lacking 

credibility. REMEMBER. THIS TAKES TIME. BE PATIENT BUT 

PERSISTENT. 
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Page II 

Clinical Supervision Follow-Up 



IV. DEVELOP SKILL IN INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCING (Level II skiH) 

A. With one or two teachers with whom you have been working, explain what 
you need to learn to do and ask for their help. Obsen/e. take script tapes 
for 5 - 10 minutes, and hoU "A", "B" and 'C conferences. If they 
request you have .thjvo to a 'O" conference. MAKE SURE YOU KNOW 
THE TEACHERS REASON FOR MAKING A DEOStON BEFORE YOU ASSUME IT 

WAS INAPPROPRIATE 

B. Teach for those teachers and ask them to obsen/e and conference you. 
a The word will spread and you will get other requests. PROCEED 

SLOWLY! 

D. Ignore 'heel draggers" (extinction) until you have the rest "up and 
flying" and your skills have escalated. Then tackle them. 

IF SOMEONE "HIGHER UP" TRIES TO JAB YOU NTO RRING A TEACHER OR RETRAINING A 
WHOLE STAFF THE RRST YEAR, SHOW THIS PAPER TO THEM AND TELL THEM THAT 
MADEUNE SAYS SUCH ACTIVITY IS A SURE WAY TO KILL AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMBir PROGRAM. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



VTAE WORKSHOP 



WISCONSIN RAPIDS 

MEAD INN 
MARCH 5, 6 & 7, 1990 



A WORKSHOP FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 

WORKSHOP INSTRUCTORS: 

Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, 
Technical & Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 

& 

Bill Mamel, Manager, Operations Tralnlng-LORAM, Hamel, MN 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 
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INSTRUCTIOP^AL SUPERVISION 
TABLE of CONTENTS 

1. Agenda 

2. Instructional Supervision 
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ri.iNirAi. siiPBuvrsioN vs rvai.iiation 



The primary difference, is the instructional aspect In clinical supervision, you set an objective to 
reinforce, and an objective to teach to (improve teacher's skill). In evaluation, you really don't 
have to do any instruction, just rate various categories on the evalua«;un instrument 

Also, scope of evaluation is broader, and covers all aspects of the job. 

Another difference, is that one purpose of evaluation is to pinpcmt teachers who really need help - 
(probation pMsibilities), but if a teacher is ''satisfactoiy'*, no fuitiier effort is required to help die 
teacher refine skills. 

In evaluation, cover a broad area of skills a teacher has and assess d!em i.e. - classify where they 
are in tiie overall teaching profession. 

In clink:al supervisk>n, a specific lesson is assessed and what you want die teacher to continue is 
reinforced. You may teach a pait that is left out with the understanding tiiat you will return at a 
specific time agreed upon to see if the missing part has been fbced. 

Oinical supervision zeros in on instructional skills which are more specific and exacting - die 
criteria are more cleariy defined. It requires diat die supervisor teach, (in die conference!) 

In contract evaluation is an inventoiy of whedier die teacher u doing a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactcffy job on a myriad of areas. The items are more broad and conferencing less specific. 

Evaluarion i Means using adistiict instrument to assess a teacher's overall abilities in many areas 
for a given period of time. It is an inventory of the person's abilities and skills. 

ainical Superviiion: May also use a district determined criteria, but the purpose b for 
maintenance and in a pg ov em ent of skills. The supervisor must have a knowledge of die elements of 
instruction. You are k)oking for what is effective and reinforce diat and what needs improvement 
and provide instruction for iniprovennent - widi follow up. 

One way to distinguish is like die difference between a referee and a coach. The evaluation 
requires the referee; the cUnical supervision is the coach. 

The referee calls or makes judgement on all phases of die operation while die coach is aware of 
what is going on« but builds on the strengdis and tries to improve weaknesses - works on tius. 

Differences between evaluation and clinical supervision: 

In evaluation you are to determine whedier ornot die person is doing die job he was hired to do. 
In clinical supervision you are to determine die strengths and weaknesses of a person's teaching - 
to reinforce what he is doing effectively and to teach him ways to improve diose areas diat are not 
helping die kids to learn. 

The purpose of evaluation is assessment It is a check-list inventoiy of various competencies of a 
teacher - such as instructional skills, management skills, relationships widi teacher and students, it 
is like giving a student a report card. The purpose ofclinical supervision is to zero in on a oeitain 
aspect diat needs to be niaintained and to bulla in contction of an aspect duu needs 10 be refuied. 
The mgor distinction is diat clinical supervision recpres die administrator to teach die instroctor 
according to a d^ciency observed within die teaching skills. 

Clinical supervision implies reinforcement of good teaching skills plus suggestions to help in areas 
diat need help whereas evaluation suggests die final report card for die year. 

1 
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THR INSTRUCTIONAL SIJPR RVTSfON PROCRSS 



1 . In the instructional supervision process, data is gathered by conducting an observation of an 
instructional episode in a classroonVlab. 



2. A detailed anecdotal record of the observation or analysis of the self-directing process is 
compiled, documenting specific points in die episode. 



3 . An initial diagnosis of the specific documented points is made identifying tiiose points which 
were effective and those which were less than effective. 



4. After die episode has been analyzed in dettil, die observer prioritizes those points which were 
effective and diose which need strengdiening. 



S . Utilizing tiie identified priorities, die instructional supervisor plans an instructional conference 
in order to voify what was observed and to utilize die information which was gadiered in order 
to improve future instruction. 



6. A conference is conducted between die instractiondtupertriaor and die teacher. The major 
components of die oonfioence are diagir v 4s of die episode, reinforcement of an effective 
instructional skill, and (if necessary) sti v ^nhening of a less effective skilL 
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INSTRUrTIONAI. SUPERVISION 

The role of the ins tnicdoiud supervisor as in instnictional leader has been an intention of 
educationAiaining for some time. Instnictional experiences focus on the the improvement of 
instruction. As instruction improves, other key factors such as school climate, discipline, 
attendance, retention, and the quality of the curriculum in general improves. 

Prgrequhitg SIcUta and Knowi#dgg 

• Knowledge of Bloom's Taxonomy 

• State objective in performance terms. 

• Formulate a task analysis in relation to tiiat objective. 

• Differentiate between a dq>endent and independent sequence in relation to 
component objectives. 

• List the dependent objectives in sequence of diCRculty. 

• Have knowledge of die curriculum goals and objectives of Uie school district 

• Have knowledge of tiie criteria (Elements of Instruction) used to diagnose quality 
instruction. 

Workahop Qh|gctivgg 

Upon completion of Uie workshop, participants will be able to: 

1 . Comprehend observation and feedback process and techmques. 

A. Label examples of elements observed in teaching episodes 

B . Demonstrate comprehension of observation • conference process 

C. Explain process of instructional superviskm 

2 . Dianiose a teaching episode by completing, in writing, a diagnosis of a given 
teaoiing episode by: 

A. compiling a written anecdotal record. 

B . demonstrating ability to analyze tiie anecdotal record by labeling the teaching 
behavior. 

C. list supportive and specific data from tiieir anecdotal record for each category 
of the elements of instruction. 

D. classifying die labeled data under appropriate element of instruction. 

E. use die classified data to judge die teachei's ability in each element of instruction. 

3 
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Select conference objective(s) for a conference by writing the conference objective(s): 

A. prioritize teaching competencies to be reinforced 

B. prioritize teaching competencies to be extended 

C. anange the prioritized competencies in a dependent^ndependent sequence. 

D. use knowledge of teacher learning style to assist in final determinadon of conference 
objective(8). 

E. write conference objective for reinforcement and extension of instnictional skills. 

Plan an instructional conference by completing in writing a five phase conference plan. 
A. The task analysis for the five phase conference plan follows: 

1) Introductorv Phase 

• plan a statement for greeting the teacher 

• plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

• plan 10 review the conference sequence for die teacher 

2) DiagnmigPhMe 

• design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity 10 reflect on tiie 
instnictional skills tiiat were effective in promoting leaming. 

• design a question tiiat will give die teacher an oppoctunity to reflect on tiie 
instructional skills Uiat were not as effective in promoting leaming. 

• design a question tiiat will narrow die focus of the teacher to the instnictional 
skill to be reinforoed in die conference. 

• design a question tittt will narrow die focus of the teacher to die instructional 
skill to be taught in die conference. 

• provide for professional dignity of die teacher. 

3) Reinfnicement Phase 

• write the objective for die instnictional skill to be reinforced 

• mark in die anecdotal record die examples of die skill being reinforced 

• design a statement to recommend continued use of die skill. 

• plan to explain how die continued use of die skill being reinforced will assist 
die student in leaming. 
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4) Tnstructiftnal Phase 

• write the objective for the instructional skill to be taught to the teacher. 

• set 

• objective -plan to tell the objective to the teacher. 

• purpose • plan to explain how this skill will assist the student in learning. 

• model (if appropriate) 

• check for understanding 

• input - write the task analysis for the objective (\\st any infocmadon teacher will 
need to receive in ofder to achieve the objective) 

• guide practice 

• closure 

5) PUnniny the Follow-uo Phase 

• assist the teacher in deciding the amount of time needed by teacher for the practice 
of the sidll before your next observation. 

• decide on date and time for next observation 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



Diagnosis 


Sslsct Confersncs 
Objective 


Plan the Conference 


Conduct the Conference 


1 . Ask teacher for instructional 
objective - to see if they can 
articulate 

2. Gather data 

3. Ijbeldata 

4 . Group data fbr analysis 

Ask: DkJ the teacher teach 
to the objective? 

Was the objective at 
the correct level of 
difficulty? 

Was there monitoring 
of the learners and an 
attempt to adjust the 
teaching? 

Was there use or 
abuse of the Principles 
of Learning? 


1 . List Instructional skills that 
promoted and Interfered with 
learning. 

2. Rank (order) lists 

3 . Check for dependence • prior 
knowledge Is necessary. 

4. ConsMer: 

• Is the teacher ready? 

• Is the principal able? 

5. Formulate the objectives: 

• Reinforcement 

• Instructional 


1 . introductory Phase 

2. Diagnosing Phase 

3. Reinforcement Phase 

4. tnstructionat Phase 
6. Follow-up Phase 
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RSSRNTIA!. RI.RMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 



Can the teacher: 
Teach to an Objective 

• generate teacher behaviors relevant to an objective 

• generate student activities relevant to an objective 



Select an objecU > . at the correct level of difficulty for students 

• formulate an instructional objective 

• write a task analysis 

• use the task analysis as die basis for die diagnostic process 



Monitor die smdent and adjust die teaching 

• elicit overt behavior of students 

• check die overt behavior 

• useananalysisof die learning and/or kiiowledge of die principles of learning 
to interpret the overt behavior of students 

• act on die interpretation 

-reteach 
-practice 
-move on 
-abandon 



Use die principles of learning (some of which are listed below) 

• Active Participation 

• Anticipatory Set 

• Motivation 

• Closure 

• Reinforcement 

• Retention 

• Transfer 
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NAME. 



SCRIPT.TAPE 
_ DAT^ 



SUBJECT. 



TIME. 



CRITICAL BEHAVIORS 



PRINCIPLES OF 
LEARNING 010^ 
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PLANNING THR TONFRRRNrR 
Purpose & Skills 

1. INTRQDIirTORV PHASE 

A. Puipose: 

• to establish physical comfort and a pleasant feeling tone 

• to establish a mental set towaxd the conference process 

• to establish the professional tone of the conference 

B. Skills: (ability of the principal to:) 

1) plan a statement of greeting 

2) plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

3) plan to review the conference pnxess for the teacher 

2. mAnNOSTNr. phase 

A. Puipose: 

• to get additional information about the lesson and the teachei's perspective to complete 
the diagnosis. 

• to allow the teacher the opportunity to analyze the lesson. 

• to narrow the focus of the teacher to the conference objectives. 

B. SkUls: 

1 ) design an open-ended question that will allow Uie teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that promoted learning. 

2) design an open-ended (]|uestion that will aUow die teacher an oppoitunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that mterfercd with learning. 

3) desim a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
reini&rced. 

4) design a question that will nairow die focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
taught. 

5) monitor the teacher's responses and adjust as appropriate. 



3. REINFORrEM RNT PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to identify and reinforce an instructional skill so that the teacher will continue using that 
skill. 

B. SkUls: 

1) write the objective for the skill to be reinforced (see Selecting Conference Objectives). 

2) nuuk in the anecdotal record spedficexanaples of the instructional skiU being reinforced. 

3) plan how these specific examples will be shared with the teacher. 

4) design a statement to recommend continued use of this instructional skill. 

5) design a statement to explain how this instructional skill assists student in learning. 

6) plan a procedural closure. 

d INSTRIirTTONAI. PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to develop or refine an instructional skill 

B. Sldlls: 

1) write die objective for the instructional skiU being developed or refined (see Sd 
coitference Objectives) 

2) develop: 

• anAcipatorv set; plan to focus the teacher's attention on the instmctional skill being 
developed. 

• ob jective : plan to relate die objective to tiie teacher. 

• purpose : plan to explain how this skill affects die student's teaming process 

• input : develop a task analysis for die instructional skill being deveteped. 

- plan how die infonnation from die task analysis will be provided. 

• model : plan examples diat will illustrate how die instructional skill is utilized. 

• check for understanding design a question diat will check die teacher's 
understanding of the instructional skill being developed. 



: design several activities dut will serve as practice for die 




mstrucdonal skill being developed. 



closure! design an activity diat will allow die teacher die opportunity to summarize 
his/her undentanding of 

- die instructional skill diat was developed 

- die instructional skill diat was reinforced 

10 
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. FOLLOW-UP PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to allow the opportunity for growth 

• to hold both the teacher and the principal accountable for the improvement of the 
instructional skUl covered in the conrerence. 

• to provide support for the teachei's efforts in improvement 

B. Skilb: 

1) plan to assist the teacher in deciding the anxxint of time needed by die teacher for practice 
before die foUow-up observation. 

2) establish a date and time for die next observation 

3) plan a statement of support for die teachei's efforts in instructional improvement. 
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DIAONOSTS 

1. Ask teacher for the instructional objective. (What will the students learn and how will they 
demonstrate that they have learned.) 

Instructional Objective 



2. Script-tape the teaching qiisode. 

3. Label the data in terms of the Elements of Effective Instniction. 

4. Using specific supportive data from the script-tape, ask: 
• Did the Teacher teach to the objective? Yes/No 

Evidence (from script-tape) 



• Was the objective at die conect level of difiBculty for die leamei(s)? Yes^o? 
Evidence (from script-tape) 



Did die teacher monitor die students' progress and adjust die teaching in relation to die 
students* progress? Yes/No 

Evidence (from script-tape) 



• Was diere effective use or was diere abuse of principles of learning? Yes/No 
Evidence (finom script-tape) 
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SRI RmNr. THR rONFRHRNrE OBlECTIVErS^ 

1 . list the skiUs that promoted learning and list those that intofotd with learning. 
Promoted learning: Interfered with learning: 



2. Rank the skills dutmooioted learning, die first being the one that was instninaen^ 
to progress toward me learning. 

Circle die item ranked #1. This will be the instructional skill to be reinfoioed. 

3. Rink die skills tiiat impeded learning, die fim being the one diat most interfered 
with progress toward me learning. 

Cfade die item ranked #1. This will be die instructional skill to be taught 

4. Conskler die ability of die teacher to receive instruction at diis time. 
Conskier your self and your ability to teach die instructional objective. 

5. Write the leinforeeinent objective and the instructional objective for du» conference. 
Reinforcement Objective ■ 



Instructional Objective 
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PLANNTNC THR TONFRRRNCE 

1. iNTRnniirTORV phase 

• PlanastateavntforgreediigtheteMhCT. 

• Plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

• Plan to review the conference sequence for the teacher. 

2. COMPLETING THE DIAGNOSIS PHASE 

• Design a question that wiU give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the instnic^ 
sldlls that were effective in promoting kamiog. 



• Design a question that wiU^e the teacher an opportuni^ to reflect on the instnictio^ 
sldlls that were not as effective in promoting leumng. 



• Design a question that wiUnanow the focus of the teacher to the instroctiondskiU 10 be 
reinforced in the conference. 



• Design a question that wiU narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill that u 
to be tau^ in the conference. 



• Listett and mentally label teacher comments. 

14 
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REiNffnurrMFjgr phase 

• Writetheobjecdvefortheinstructbnalskmtobeidnfocc^ (See Sdecdna the Conference 
Objective, item «S) 

• Maik in the anecdotal recofdtlie examples of tlie skill being leinfoiced. 

• Plan how y^u will relate these examples to the teacher. 

• Design a statement to recommend continued use of the skill 

• nan to explain how the continued use of the skiU being reinforced wiU assist^ 
in teaming. 

• Plan a statement to elicit ctesure. 
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4. IN58TmirTinNAI. PHASE 

• Write the obfective for the instiuctionalsk^ 
confeitnoe Objective, item #3) 

• Antidpatocy Set 

• Objective- Plan (0 tell the objective to the teacher 

• Purpose -Explain how this will assist the students in learning 

• Input - Write the task analysis (see Essential Bements of Instruction: Task Analysis 
Infocmation Packet) 

• Model • Examples, Illustrations 

• Check for Understanding 

• Ouided Practice 

• Qosure - (Teacher summarizes) 

5. PLANNING THR gm.rnW.IIP PHASE 

• Statement of support 

• Statement of accountability 

• Establish date and dme for next observation. 

16 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MINI LESSONS 

1. How to tie a tie/bow 

2. Waxing skis 

3. Preparing attractive food garnishes 

4. Napkin folding 

5 . Ten essential Spanish words for communicadng in Mexico 

6. Blood pressure 

7. Wood carving 

8. Rules for Cribbage 

9. Counting a Bridge hand 

10. How to do your own personal color analysis 

11. Hand cut letters 

12. Water color techniques 

13. Techniques for remembering names 

14. Creating paper flowers out of tissue paper 

15. Ribbon poinsettia 

16. Hockey infractions 

17. Fbotball penalty signals 

18. Filleting fish 

19. Soft sculpture 

20. How to sell your car yourself 

2 1 . Creating your own transparencies 

22. Food exchange system 

23. CPR 

24. Dealing with abrasive people 

25. Aerobic exercises 
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Effecting a Reconciliation between Supervision and Evaluation 

Madeline Hunter 



I take exception to the assertion that teacher evaluation Is a high*cost« 
low-yield Investment. Teaching has Improved nore In the last decade* since we 
have done research on teaching and teachers are being evaluated In terns of 
that researchi than It had In the previous centuries. Granted, there always 
have been outstanding teachers, but their skills usually were Intuitive, not 
consciously practiced. Granted, also, that acre research has been available 
for determining effective teaching in the last decade than in previous 
centuries. We need only look at the contribution of criterion testing to 
improvement of student performance in order to supply evidence that high yield 
results from application of research to the evaluation of students or teachers 
(or principals) . 

I will also grant that many principals still have not had the opportunity 
to learn how to either supervise (help) or evaluate a teacher: an indictment 
of our unlvertitlet, aany of whoa ttill do an inadequate job of preparlne 
principals for either professional responsibility. 

Another issue with which I do not affree is the "fix or fire." "iaprove or 
remove" implication of formative and summative evaluation. We are way beyond 
those rudimentary notions. The outcome for both supervision and evaluation 
should be escalating teaching effectiveness. Summative evaluation becomes a 
check point when decisions need to be made about pay, promotion, or release. 
Expectations will vary for beginning and experienced teachers but both must be 
certified as growing professionals not merely "adequate" teachers. The 
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processes of gathering supporting valid evidence for formative, and suMnative 
evaluation are Buch the sane. Observing, script taping, and analyzing 
constitute the diagnostic phase of both. Prescribing for continuing 
professional growth or making decisions about future status constitute the 
prescriptive phase. Fomatlve and suamative evaluation must be sequential 
processes, not simultaneous, for the latter is a summation of and achieves 
validity from the former. The decision to terminate must be based on evidence 
that the individual has. throughout the year, had the opportunity but has not 
demonstrated the capacity and/or intention to grow professionally from that 
opportunity. Intent to grow can be stimulated as a result of supervision by 
someone who has the power to make a final evaluation and who has collected 
ongoing data to support final evaluation. Of course, principals want to be 
supportive. They will feel so if they have been involved in helping, not just 
Judging. 

In a Los Angeles Inner city school, the principal attempted to help a 
resistant teacher. Finally, in desperation, the principal issued an ultimatum 
that better professional skills would be demonstated or the teacher would be 
terminated. Improvement began. By the end of the year the principal rated 
the teacher as "better than average" and confessed. "I've always been ashamed 
of myself for losing my temper and threatening to fire you. What caused you 
to grow?" The teacher responded. "No one had ever explained professional 
growth to me that way before." 

When there are two adninlstrators, teanlne rather than separating 
forMatlve and sumnatlve evaluation should be the proceilure. In that way 
stimulation and correction are built Into both i^rocesses. To have no 
communication between the two Is like concealing from your doctor all relevant 
health information when you have your annual physical. 
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It Is tlfje we do tone "narrlage counseling" to avert the potential divorce 
of teacher evaluation fro^ supervision and coaching. The two are really very 
conpatable. With understanding of the role, purpose, and activities of each, 
■arltal productiveness out of ifhlch Is born escalating Instructional 
effectiveness (and even bliss!) are possible to achieve. Those who believe 
otherwise seldom have had extensive experience In dealing with both processes 
In routine clinical school practice. 

It Is Interesting that In no other enterprise do we consider helping 
people becone nore skilled, and determining that they have become more skilled, 
to be mutually exclusive enterprises. Typically, the teacher who works dally 
with a class believes no one else can evaluate them as fairly. Surely, 
teaching graduate classes does not Interfere with grading those same 
students. We would stipulate It contributes to a fair grade! 

A coach who has worked with players usually can give a more accurate 
appraisal of their present skills and future potential than can a one time, 
skilled observer. Only In competition where the contestants are being 
compared and ranked In Identical situations, are the judges different from 
trainers who could be biased In terms of their "one and only." Evaluators of 
teachers do not have a "one and only" who Is competing against another's "one 
and only" In Identical situations. Competence must be evaluated In terms of 
appropriateness and artistry of teaching decisions and behaviors In 
bewllderlngly different situations. The athlete's high Jump bar Is not at 
different heights when It Is supposed to be at six feet. The condition of the 
Ice does not vary considerably fror one skater to the other but classes and 
teaching situations do. 

Teaching Is an action performance behavior based on cognition. Information 
or skills can be acquired through Ihservlce, self analysis, observation or 
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independent study. The '^how" Is less Important than that artistic skills and 
accurate knowledge §re acquired. Proficiency and artistry develop, as In all 
action perfor«ance behaviors, through practice with coaching . In education we 
call the coaching process ^^supervision," or "peer coaching,*" or foraatlve 
evaluation. Coaching requires that the coach possess and utilize the skills 
necessary to increase the effectiveness and/or artistry of another's 
perforNiance (something not always true in current peer coaching). It does not 
require that the coach be able to perform better than the individual being 
coached. The diagnostic-prescriptive aspect of coaching to remediate or 
stretch perfornance through forwative Interactions has been Misting fros such 
previous supervision (hence, the na«e ^'snoopervislon**) . The prUary purpose 
of supervision, coaching, or foraative evaluation is to enhance perforsance. 

Fornative evaluation eaploys the process of observatlont script taping, 
and analysis of productive and, if they exist, less than productive behaviors. 
The purpose is to increase teaching effectiveness and artistry through a 
subsequent instructional conference. 

Suwaative evaluation is a susnation of those saae processes for the 
purpose of certification of a person and/or assignsient to a category which can 
range fron Inadequate** to ^^outstanding.** Evaluators aust have the skills 
necessary for Making judgnents about teaching performance which can be 
supported by reasonably objective data gathered froM frequent formative 
evaluations . A valid sumatlve evaluation can not be sade after one 
cbiervation or oner conference. 

Consequently, to validly supervise or evaluate teachers one needs to be 
highly skilled in both fornative and suMative evaluation in order to 
determine whether the teacher* s decisions and behaviors were appropriate (and 
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artistic!) or are becoalng Increasingly appropriate to these students In this 
situation Mith the particular content being learned. The professional skills 
essential to engaging in supervision and evaluation also require formative 
supervision/coaching during their acquisition and require suaaative evaluation 

« 

to certify their possession. 

This is not to say that only the evaluator contributes to professional 
growth. Both principals and teachers need all the help they can get to 
translate research about teaching and learning into effective and artistic 
classrooa lapleMentatlon. Principals Melcoae the lugacntation Nhich results 
froa assistance of resource teachers, central office supervisors, and peer 
coaches to assist Mith, jisl replace, their own supervision because dally 
assistance over a period of tiae Is not usually possible for a principal given 
the other responsibilities. 

It Is essential, however, for a principal to know the area on which a 
teacher's atteapt to grow is focused and to be aware of the effort put forth 
and the progress being aade so this becoaes an iaportant consideration In the 
final suaaative evaluation. It is naive to believe that tlie teacher will 
reveal probleas to a supervisor and conceal thea froa an evaluator. Probleas 
in perforaance behavior cannot be concealed. They are Inevitably revealed to 
any sophisticated observer. Do you think the coach doesn't know who lacks 
skill in passing? The teacher doesn't know which students can't aultiply? 
The observer doesn't know when a teacher has discipline probleas, doesn't 
understand aath concepts, asks only "yes/no" questions? To believe that a 
teacher aust reveal a problea for a ski lle*i^ observer to know It exists Is 
wishful thinking. 

It Is equally naive to assuae the principal does not have the tiae for 
supervision when instruction is the first priority of schooling. Granted, 
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none of ut has all the tine we need and we welcoae and need additional help. 
Every principal can schedule a few hours. Inviolate, each week to supervise 
(assist with) the developaient of escalating excellence and artistry In 
teaching. "Walk through" supervision enables principals to visit four to six 
teachers in a half hour. Seldoa should any supervisor's visit last tore than 
ten to twenty nlnutes. The necessary feed back and coaching can follow at 
breaks, before and after school, in preparation periods or in the classrooa 
with the students on "autopilot." Frequently, "don't have tiae" aeans "don't 
know how," which is understandable, as skills of supervision often are not 
adequately taught in adainistrative preparation. 

Supervision is a auch aore difficult process than is evaluation although 
the latter appears aore foraldable. The foraer requires diagnosis of what the 
teacher is next ready to learn, prescription of how best to acquire that 
knowledge or skill, aonl tor Ing the process of acquisition, accelerating or 
reaediating the process as required, and assualng part of the responsibility 
for the teacher's professional growth. 

Evaluation, while not easy, requires only a final assignaent to a category 
with supporting objective evidence. To do either supervision or evaluation 
well requires the saae process (observing, script taping, analysis, and 
Interpretation of script tape) but each has the different purpose of 
"teaching" or "grading." Teachers see a final evaluation as fair and just if 
it is based on aany saaples of their teaching, not one fatal visit. 

Principals feel secure in final evaluation if they have been Involved in a 
teacher's growth throughout the year when "suaaatlve" becoaes truly a suaalng 
up of a year's effort and achleveaent in the deaandlng process of teaching. 
Evaluation should be an outcoae which reflects supervision in the saae way 
that grading; is the outcoae that reflects effort and instruction. 
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Let's look at somo actual situations which support the aarriase of 
fornatlve and suaaative evaluation. 

1. Teacher A is a nice "average" teacher. Students sake routine 
progress in her class but are not very excited about school. Parents 
(and the custodian) don*t coaplain, but never request that teacher. 
The supervisor works hard all year to try to get Teacher A to try soae 
new ideas, to add a little spark to her class, but to no avail. At 
the end of the year, things are Just the saae as they were last year 
and the year before and the year before that. 

Teacher B is a teacher who begins the year with considerable chaos. 
The rooB is disheveled, the students noisy, and teaching is spotty. 
The supervisor works hard and slowly things begin to iaprove. At the 
end of the year students are well behaved «ost. but not all of the 
; ti»e. The roOa is usually orderly, but exciting student activities 

soaetiaes leave it aessy. Teacher B has tried and aastered aost, but 
not all of the teaching techniques suggested. 

An evaluator. unaware of what the supervisor has been striving to 
accoaplish with both teachers aakes a visit to each rooa. Which 
teacher do you think will receive a better evaluation? Which has 
deaonstrated potential for continuing growth? How can the evaluator 
know that? 

2. An evaluator observed a class where one boy was drawing a aotorcycle 
while the teacher was explaining a process. The evaluator aarked the 
teacher down for not aaking the boy put the aotorcycle away. Me was 
unaware that the teacher had grown froa "taking the student on" in a 
public display of "tug of war" froa which there was no honorable 
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to others and was well along the way to Interesting the boy In the 
lesson. The evaluator. not having worked with the teacher had no way 
of crediting the teacher with professional growth In a very difficult 
situation or knowing that the boy was behaving the best he ever had. 

The author, observing a aature teacher, felt he left a lot to be 
desired. The principal, who had been supervising hla all year, stated 
that he had arrived thin year as an adalnlstratlve transfer froa 
another school where he had been permitted, by "average" evaluations, 
to continue with less than aedlocre perforaance. The current 
principal had assisted with, but Insisted on. laproveaent and the 
growth had been reaarkable. School district personnel aarveled at his 
iaproveaent and predicted he would shortly attain better than adequate 
perforaance. Would the author's or the principal's be the more fair 
evaluation? 

An Important aspect of evaluating teachers Is knowing what new 
skills they are learning, how eagerly they seek constructive 
appraisal, what and how hard they are willing to try In order to 
laprove their perforaance. how auch they have accoapllshed 
professionally this year. The person who supervises Is aware of 
these aspects. The evaluators aay not be cognisant of how well 
teachers have learned what they have had the opportunity to learn and 
how auch supervisory effort It took to achieve these results. All of 
these aspects are predictors of continuing professional growth or 
stagnation. 
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4. It It Interesting to note that In the Napa Project* where the 
consultants supervised and the principals evaluated, as soon as the 
consultants left, the teachers no longer continued with what they had 
learned but went back to their "old ways." Evidently, the teachers 
felt there were different expectations In supervision and evaluation. 
This provides provacatlve evidence that supervision and evaluation 
should be carriage partners, not divorced activities. Let's reunite 
then but. through inservlce In both, build future conpatablllty. 
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I Su pervision 

Robert j. Kkmewski 

Undertttuidlfig the Why*i of 
IflstnictkMial Mipcnrbloo 
Why is h that so many teachers do hoi 
fcceNe ihe Instnialonal improvement 
suppon and services Uiey feel they 
need? Why don't schoob have an 
abundance of improvemem pro> 
grams? These are complex- questions 
that lead to oUiers wid* deeper impli- 
cations for supervisioa Are there 
enough irawruaional improvement 
personnel? Do diey have the necessaty 
preparation and skills to cany out 
dteir instructional improvemem role? 
Do diey undentand what their role 
entails? And do their }ob lequiremenir 
give them suflkiem time to devote lo 
that role? Perhaps in oUr test to excel 
In insufuctional improvement, we have 
been too quick to respOhd to the 

Aoii;*s and Ittve ignored die tt4l!K'>- 

UnderiRanding insiruakmai super- 
vlskm Is not easy, and implementing 
an instructional superviskm program 
remains a persistent challenge. Most 
supervisor devdop ai su mpdon s , prin- 
c^les, hvpoiheses, and conceptual 
(ramewofks on which to base their 
dieorles and buikl Uieir superviskxi 
kleas. Ihey eiqMCSs concern thai in- 
stnictiona] supervision is too often 
dMught of as a process dial focuses on 
spedfic skills, advantages, time con- 
sinints, or motivation iechnk|ues. 
Without die reasons behind the pro- 
cesses, li is nearly impossible for su- 
pervison to communicate efeoivelv 
witfi leachers. Bodi aupeivlson and 
teachers must be awafe of die why's, 
and any instructional aupervMon 
model must imexrate die why's with 
die how's. 

From ^He Instruaiwiai suprwiMon 
literature and from practice, I chose 
six key^<>lements that MfMbsr provkle 
a firm folindaikNi for buikllng a viable 
instruakJnal improvement program. 

1. tn^truatonalsipmitkmnquim 
a pncHting, ifebtning atrttutk. The 
most imoonam task instruakxisl su- 
pervLiors face Is relating to die affec- 
tive. Crucial to success Is formiivi and 
mainuinin|( a posithre attitude and en- 
thuxiasm toward- in.%trudional im- 
provement. Ju.v t» a prerequisite for 
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effeaive teaching la a teacher's accept- 
ance of self, so too imia the instruc- 
tional supervisor know, accept, and 
respea self as a prerequisite to work- 
ing effeaivel)' whh teachers and guid- 
ing their ianruokmal improvemem 
effons. 

Wilhelms (1973) believes that die 
only teachers who can realK do die 
|ob are those who somehow fed good 
about dienvsehes, die people they 
work with, and the worki they woric ia 
The same hokls true for supervisors. 
Effeoive iastructtonal supeiviston re- 
quires that supervbors be in touch not 
only with themsehvs hut widi -col- 
leagues as well. Knowing and accept- 
ing self-limitatkxis alkiws supervisors' 
to better accept colleagues, work widi 
them as they are, and encourage them 
to accept themselves and to accept 
students. Most ilnportant, such behav- 
tor Cadlitates a perceiving, behaving 
anitude and enhances supervison' en- 
couraging a like ai*i>ude in teachers. 

2. Imtntakmalsupmision rwqukm 
a becoming atttiude. Supervisors who 
try to do their best for Imtructional 
improvement -and who model im- 
provement in their own professfonal 
behavior will hold similar expecta- 
tions of the teachers with whom they 
work. The concluding sentences of 
ASCD's Pgruking, BebMinjg, Beam' 
ing (Combs, 1962) note diat die per- 
son who has values, a positive view of 
self. Is creative, open i6 experience, 
responsible tntst^ixih)', well ki- 
forcned, and aware that he or she is in 
the process'of becoming. Is die perKMi 
most able to sunrive and deal widi the 
future. Our actkMis speak fouder than 
words. Confkknce if\ self encounges 
confidence In others; odiers becume 
what we expea and help diem to be. 

3. Instructional n^tmiskm mmlm 
nurturing of mutual trust ana 
port. Rappun— a harmonkxis relaikNi- 
ship. especially one of mutual trust— Is 
vital. Tru.1t to tfie foundaikm of instruc- 
tional supervtokNi: Us devefopment 
maM be corainually promoted and 
nouri.died. Whikf perceMng.. behav- 
ing, becoming attitudes are necessary 
prerequisites, rappon nununince Lv 
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die binding element fbr instnictk)nal 
i^perviskxt 

4. Instructional s»^mvmon rm/uirts 
si^ficknt pnparatlon. Ihroiigh prcpa- 
latlon programs, prospective supeivi- 
sors must acquire a diorou^ knowl- 
edge base of kwrucdonal skills arxJ 
dieoty as well as an Ailiiy 10 apply dial 
dieoc)' in die prxtical workI of teach- 
ing. Too often, however, superviskxi 
credential programs lack dil» Impor- 
' tarn feature.or address konly.minknal- 
l}«. Without 'necessaiy ddlls In plan- 
nif^ obsenrt^g. and analyxb^ leadiing: 
conferencta^ atid counseling widi * 
teachers; and pbradrg and Imple- 
menting knprovemew programs widi 
teachers; instniakxiai supervison 
cannot ftiUill dieir role expectations. 
And without sufidem preparation, su- 
pervisors cannot acquire diese neces- 
sary skills. 

>. InSOrUCnOtmU SUfJ9tltUOn rmpttrtS 

role dribmation. A supervisor helps 
teachers and supervisors undentand ^ 
and accept dieir re sp ec ti ve roles. In 
superviskxi, 'role delineation b con- 
comkam with coHeagueshto, fbr while 
the supervisor is ranMnsmle Ibr de- 
vefoping and knplcineftting instruc- 
tional Improvement ptqgnims, die 
teacher is die critical ink lo studem 
learnifig. Picpariiig teachers for bi- 
struakmal knprow m e w means get- 
ting all teachers kwoSved ki kwtruc- 
tional program dedskMis, pnimotii^ 
klea sharks snd a sense of pipgrvn 
ownenhip. It also means assuming 
leadenhlp by setting icalistic aroMh 
goab ami aMdlkM yourtrif as a BKltka- 
lor 10 aocompllsii the goals. 
' tfi tMstrueHonalaMivkkiH m m/ bw 
proauctaw tenion, oenavior cnange 
produces tenaon fbr bodi teacher and 
supenrfoor. Supervisor lenston due 
ki pan t*. incongruency between )ob 
expeoatkNii and lack of sufklem 
pfepar a tloit— Is perhaps even givaief 
dian that of die teacher whose kMtiuc- 
tional behavtor it analysed fbr kn- 
provement Teact ier tension wheth* 

tlllft — f I If^mi^t^Lt A Ikrf^^MW * flai-i/ 

iwRfT/. IVnflWW m ny/WWOr mm IIKm, 

mpanmttm tg fSAMCWiofMf iwmmavB- 
Moff ami OmtmeHtifi Liitimliy */ North- 
mi loun, Cinlar nUk 
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is g fiEagFgsgggg: 

er from nK)pfuie>» t\-i>htngu.» ^uccccJ 
or c:sp<rtC3C<''*^ teachers wi^lUiig tu 
nuinuiin'tfntvince teaching skills— is 
variable. Tluoushout the insruaional 
im p to y emew prosram, the SlJpe^'i• 
sor*s nispotwibniQ* is' to kcsp tfie^ten- 
sion produohv— a scmstima 
some responsibility. 

Even* MiperviMT 'prmanuiqn p'P' 
gnm sf^ould sddress boui die aj i i c ei y . 
ad the prbces} of instntcticma! super* ' 
Vidian, as should »upervisof iaieryice; 



progrzms. Too otfen fnesstc prOiTam 
sacrnpis citlwf ccafiisc or prcsiwe 
£ilse confidence ulth ftHnimum pfo- 
cot sUnk.W^ &V 'Aj-;?^!© U: baier 
:iaobcpbr»cd'lmip ihepreparKipiipro- 

cfjifpcd:.io,die^ impletnem 
instn^oional impidviemqu prosiahis. 
Stinibrl)r« ivm.d;^.wh)r't toV; bensr 

itH»tpQ«3ted'''iii9>'!liTStTvatQ^ . im- 
tkwmtM'pttffia^ utNild 
iL^fcmjgt^^ipSi^pi and help 

V.-/..^v. .-t:^ .V.•^v 



J 10 ff cr% grtat'jr siuCm: Ic^rf^ing 

. 1962 Ytftftook of Lhe AsMdrk» l^** Su* 
*pcnlsloti and Curricuium Dc^dgapttni 
VashM|»ofuO.C:ASCD.1962.p.2Sl * 
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PREPARING FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 

Madeline Hunier 

All instnictional conferences have "Increased excellence In Aiture teaching" as their goal. The teacher 
will never teach that same lesson to those same students agaia Consequently, the purpose of the conference 
is not to compliment the teacher or repair that lesson, but to use that lesson as a dau source to reinforce and 
extend effective teaching or to remediate less effective teaching so in either case positive transfer to that 
teacher's ftmire lessons will become more probable. ' 

Observe and Script Tape the Lesson 

It is assumed 1) that an observation will precede any instmctional conference (unless teacher and 
observer are only planning for a subsequem lesson) and 2) that a script tape (nmning anecdotal record of 
what the teacher and students said and did) will be made during the observation to be used as the primary data 
for the conference. 

Using a checldist to determine whether a teacher did or did not do something is an unsatisfactory 
means of recording datt for an instructional conference because there is no record of temporal ause*efrect 
relationships or of the context in which the behavior occurred. Presence or absence of any behavior is not 
the questioa The question is whether the behavior Observed was appropriate or inappropriate to that 
situation and for those students. 

Analyze the Script Tape 

As soon as possible after the observation, the observer should identify the teacher's Instructional 
objective and analyze the script tape in terms of that objective, recording in the margin those sections which 
have relevance for tiw conference, litis identification can be done by marics (?,!,*, —) or colored pen. 
Sections identified should be labeled widi the profiessional lenn that will be used to describe and 
communicate oonMpts and generalizations in tiie conference fanticipatory set," "massed practice," 
"extinction." "meaning," transfer," etc.). Labeling builds a common vocabulary which subsequendy can be 
used to discuss professional undetftandings. The part of die script upe that will support that label or 
generalization should be marked so it can be readily located during the conference. 

From die script upe, teaching decisions and actions are analyzed to identify cause-effect 
..relationships and to detemiine die conditions under which similar decisions would be effective in die future. ' 
For decisions tiiat were not as effective as intended, tiieory based practical and specific remediations need 
to be developed. The following activities should be included in die analysis.: 
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Identify and label any non>typical, effective decision or behavior which occuntd only once or 
seldom in the lesson. Frequently this is intuitive behavior, so the teacher needs to be alened to that behavior, 
learn the generalization that supports its effei aveness and identify the conditions under which that same 
behavior should be used in the fiiture. 

If they occur, identify patterns of less effective teacher or student behaviors, not just one instance. 
One instance of not enough "wait time," a bluited out answer, an inappropriate ihetorical question, a lack of 
specific feedback is not all that important but observers lend to "pounce" on such instances. Only 
sophisticated teachen welcome being alened to their occasional "slips." 

Prioritize what needs to be accomplished with the teacher. Remember, you can't accomplish 
everything in one conference. The first items of priority are the concerns of the teachen the discrepancy 
between what the teacher hoped would happen and what did happen. Little else can be accomplished unless 
those discrepancies are discussed, understood and handled. This does not mean you begin every conference 
vidth, "How did you feel about the lesson?" It does mean that whenever a teacher's concern surfaces it ' 
must be attended to before proceeding to other matters. 

It there are problem or inappropriate student behaviors, those need to be handled. Very little can be 
accomplished when sttidents are not in order. Try to detennine what ttiggered the unproductive behavior. 
Was it teacher, students or situational? Plan a workable (practical!) remedial plan that is possible for that 
teacher to implement with that student in that sittiitkm. Also plan how you will teach/assist/suppott the 
teacher in the implementation. Anticipate, also, how you will follow up to detennine if the plan was 
successful, if it requires modifications, and how they will be detennined and effected. 

If student behavior problems are not an issue, determine a prirpary objective for the conference. Is it 
to klentify effective teaching deciskms and behaviors, to develop alternatives for ftinire siniations where those 
strategies might not woric (increase the teacher's phannacy of alternatives), to encourage the teacher to engage 
in self-analysis, to remediate behaviors that were not successfiil or to stretch effective teachers to new heights 
of professionalism, or a combination of these otijectives appropriate for teacher and time available? 

Any one, or the combination of these objectives, may need to be modified as infonnation emerging 
during the conference indiates a different direction would be more productive. Remember to include. In 
whatever are the priorities, strategies to pniduce positive transfer of understanding and/or skills developed in 
the conference to fUmre teaching siniations. 

Plan the Conference 

1 . From the analysis, generate a sequential "lesson plan." Remember, the observer has responsibility 
for teaching. How will you open the conference? While something initiated by the teacher may cause you to 
modify you beginning, it is wise to plan the words you will use to stan the conference productively. Usually 
it is advisable to begin with a successful teacher behavior. Don't waste time on "small talk." Usually suning 
off with "What went well and why," will get teachers' attention and make them more comfonable in the 
conference situation. 
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Beware of the use of "V in the conference. ("I liked." "I was impressed by." "I noticed.") "You" 
has more potential 10 build the teachei's self concept ("Your lesson was impressive." "You used excellent 
judgment when you—." "You really thought on your feet when you •••." "When you — it caused 
students to — OccasionaUy it helps to tape reconl your conference to discover whether you have the "I. I. 
r habit, and to hear how you "come across." 

2. Have your script tape marked in a way thbt you can easily find the sections you wish to "play bsck" 
to the teacher. Don't bore him/her by reading the whole script tape Cand then you— and then you— and then 
you>».") The teacher knows the sequence of the lessoa Wortc from only the pans you have selected and 
develop those into genenlizadons with the condition under which their ftinire use is or is not appropriate. If 
the teacher raises a question about a certain part of the lesson, take time to find it in your script upe. Don't 
try to work from memory. This is the reason you need to script upe the entire observation, not just the pans 
you see as important. A different part of the lesson may be more imponant to the teacher. 

Support your comments with dau ftom the script tape so the teacher knows the pan of the lesson to 
which you are referring. Always being aware of and responding to the teachei's questions and concerns, 
make your suggestions b^ome generalizations usefiil in the ftinue. Then detennine how you will check 
for the teacher's understanding of the use of that generalization in similar siniations which the teacher 
may encounter In the ftiture. 

3. Work fiom a teacher's strength to a problem area if there is one. Flan questions that will elicit the 
teacher's reasons for what occuntd before you make a judgment about it fYouVe done in exoellem job of 
leaching students to raise their hands and wait to be acknowledged. One time you ignored Mary's bluned out 
response and another time you accepted it as the answer to your question. Was there a difference in the two 
situations?") When you hear the teachei's reasoning behind actkxis. you may be impressed by the "custom 
taitoting" to differing sets of circumstances. If there was no difference, simply inconsistency in the teacher's 
behavior, it usually will be discovered as (s)he hears tht script tape and considers the answer to your 
question. 

Typically we are questioned only when something is wrong. Hie ability to ask a question without 
implyittg that somedving wu amiss is one of die most complex skills for observers to acquire. It helps to 
precede the question witii the indication that the teacher's action was productive. "Your rephrasing of the 
question was surely effective, what caused you to do it?" 

If the teachei's action was not productive, questions are more difficult to phrase so tiwy don't 
become value judgments or accuntions and imply. "Why in the world would you do dut?" An observer 
r needs to develop phrases such as. "Take me through your tiiinking when you—." "What was your tiiinking 
when — ?" "Help me know the reason for — ." 

4. It is an imponant responsibility of the observer, before the conference, to develop alternatives to less 
effective teacher or student behaviors. If the lesson wasn't interesting, what specifically could be done to 
make it more interesting. General admonitions or platinides are useless. fYour lesson shouM be more 
related to the students so they are interested in learning." needs to become. "It's sometimes hard to make 
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pans of speech iiueresting. Usually it helps to use itudenu interests such as. "He put the upe in the video 
player, under the video, away from the video.") If the obcerver can't suggest something spedHc (and 
practical in teims of teacher time and energy) to make the lesson related to smdents, dont expect the teacher 
to generate solutions. You need to be pcepaitd with. There are several ways of doing h, such as and 
suggest several, not Just one way or it becomes an onJer rather than a repertoire of possible alternatives. 

5. Practice enabling statements: Tell me what you were thinking when you—." "Helpne 
understand what happened when "Fm sure you had a reason but I dont know what it was." 'It woik 
beauUftilly. If it doesntwoik in a future time you night tiy—." There is a potential bool^tnp here that 
the strength of your teaching foc you duough. You need to watch out for—." 

Avoid giving suggestions u questions: "Might you have tiled, used, done needs to be "You 
might have —." "Could you have —7" is more honestly expressed as "You could have —." A genuine 
queiy is acoepuble. Suggestions In the forni of questions are not 

Avoid such words as: "problem," "trouble," and "inconta" They are red flags. CYou had a 
problem when —.") Use "situation." "episode," or better, simply read fhxn your script tape what 
happened. fYou asked, "What Should we serve at the panyT and Uie students all stanedcailii« out 
answers. That is probably not what you wanted. Let's develop some ways to avoid it in die Aiture.") 

Avoid tiie use of assumptions: "The studenu were confUsed when —." Use specific acoountt ftom 
your script tape of what acnially happened. "When you adced~-,severd students gave faioorrea answers."' 

6. Devdop ways to enoourige die leadier to auayze and generate increasingly effective behavkm 
self analysis becomes more routine after every lesson. Dont be afraid to give Inforaiation, however, when it 
is requested or needed. Remember, a sophisticated observer who is only observing and recording can often 
perceive more dian a teacher who is having to genente high speed responses in tenns of what students are 
saying or doing which often necessiute modifications of original plans; to "catch it coming down and nin 
widilL" 

7. Plan for a summary of die conference widi die teacher and/or die observer reiterating die most 
important points and remaking diem when necessary. Avoid a summary diat becomes an "inquisition." 
Detenmine whedier diose points will be recorded, how and by whom. 

8. Build an enaNIng bridge Into die next observation and conference. CHeamed a great deal ftom 
observing your teaching. I'm looking forward to die next observation." "It will be a learning experience for 
me to see how you develop diese Ideas." "Let me know how well diese ideas woric and whedierl need to 
rediink diem or develop some new ones.") 

Conferences are like lessons in diat die better they are planned, die more productive diey are apt to 
be. However, as in all teaching, tilings seklom proceed exactiy as anticipated. Consequendy. it is very 
growth evoking to videotape your conference or have an observer script upe it in order diat you too will get 
feedback so you continue to enhance your conferencing effectiveness. 
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Script-taping; An Essential Supervisory Tool 
Madeline Hunter 

The Aindamental purpose of all supervision Is to accelerate growth, la a desirable 
direction, of those supervised. Essential to this growth Is identification and labeling of 
behaviors which are contributing to productive performance, behaviors which are con- 
suming precious time, energy and materials, but contributing little or nothing to 
productive performance, and behaviors which, albeit unintentionally, are actually 
interferring with productive perfornuince. Only through such Identification can those 
behaviors be strenghthened, eliminated or remediated. 

The easiest way to Identify specific behaviors Is by observation of a person's 
performance. Final scores, whether In sports or tests, indicate whether you have 
a winner or loser. Only olnservatlbn will yield the information necessary to change 
the Utter to the former. To be useftil in accomplishing this purpose observation must 
be valid, objective and recorded. Scrlpt-uplng Is probably the easiest and most 
efficient way to provide a record of teaching performance. 

Script-taping is the process of capturing with pen and pad 'Vhat happened** tn 
an observed segment of teaching. The anecdotal (not judgemental or categorical) 
notes of A script-tape enable observer and teacher to "play back" the teaching episode 
so salient cause-effect relationships can be Identified, discussed, reinforced or 
remediated. 

Criteria for efficiently and effectively obta^.nlng records In any situation are: 
1. They require minimum equipment In terms of co8t» bulk and time 
for setup. 
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2« Their focus is flexible racher chan stadc. 

3. They provide sequential data from which can be inferred cause- 
effect relationships. 

4. They are not biased. 

5. They are eaaUy ''played back. ** 

6. They can be edited easily and a apecUlc part located quickly. 
Let's look at several taping devices In relation to these criteria. 

Videota pe 

Nothing excelb the use o£ videotape to "see ourselves as others see us. *• Teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents should have frequent opportunities to see them- 
selves In action. It is Inexcusable that. In this day and age, anyone be denied the growth 
potential from viewing a completely objective record of his/her professional performance. 

Videoupes when examined according the the 6 criteria listed above have assets' 
and llabillcies (as do all records). 

1. Videouping requires equipment which is expensive, ukes time to set up 
and cake down, usually needs a technician to operate, and can, frequently, 
"not work, " 

2. Videocameras cannot easily be "swung around** rhe classroom. Videocameras 
**cake'* only where they are pointed and time is required to change focus 
without obliterating what is happening or making the subsequent viewer 
dizzy. 

3. Glwn an educationaUy sensitive and skilled operator, videotaping can 
capture **what lead to what** in probably more vivid and obvious form than 
any other method of recording. But, If the camera Is not focused on the 



right place, the cause-effect sequence is lost. 

4. What is recorded is what really happened. Aside from the bias of where 
the camera is pointed, the record is completely objective. 

5. "PUylng back" requires setting up equipment or the provision of a permanent 
setup to which observers always must come. It also necessitates the 
subsequent erasure of the tape or investment of money in tapes and 
storage space. 

6. Finding the place needed In a videotape can be an exasperating, see- 
sawing experience. The alternative Is watching the entire tape which 
takes the same amount of time as it did to see the lesson originally. 
Occasionally, It Is Important to review everything that happened In a 
segment of teaching. More frequently only the salient parts are discussed 
in an instructional confere«:e. These parts can be difficult to locate 
quickly on the tape. • 

In spite of these llabUltles. the assets available only In videotape make its 
occasional use imperative to accelerating teaching effectiveness. 

Audiotape 

Audiouping also has an important place in professional growth. "To hear 
ourselves a. other, hear us** can be a surprise. The lack of recording body Unguage, 
however, can give an Inacurate Impression of what was meant. Words and intonation, 
accompanied by a .mile and a twinkle can mean .omethlng very different from the 
..me sounds accompanied by a frown or a glare. What is recorded is not always 
what was "heard" by the students. 
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Audiotaping also haa aaaecs and liabilities. 

1. ICS cost In terns of ctjulpment and time for set up is not as great as vldeo- 
upe. It requires no operator, Just a mike plac<?d so that it catches 
significant sounds. 

2. FlexlbUity is limited only by the position of the mike and the electrical 
outlet. Equipment is easily carried and moved. 

3. Sound sequence is recorded, visual or movement sequence is not. 

4. No biaa exists except in the limiutlona of what the mike can "catch. " 

5. nayback requires only the Upe recorder and an outlet. Little space 
or money is needed to "save" tapfs. 

6. Audio-taping presents the same problems as videotaping in locating and 
liateniag to salienc segments of (he lesson. 

Script- taping 

Script-taping is the least expensive »ol of the effective supervisor and it 
effectively produces needed records because: 

1. It requires only a wrlctog instrument and paper. easUy portable equip- 
ment available In every school 

2. U has extraordinary ttexiWUty. The writer can change focus ouickly and 
ponitor two or more areas which are operating simultaneously. Quick 
iweepa of the observer's eyes can pick up activities and responses from 
all over the room. Focus csn be changed instantly from teacher to scudeats 
so the most salient aspects of each can be recorded. 
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3. Script- tapes provide easily accessible temporal relationships of events 
from which cause- effect relationships can be inferred. 

4. Script-tapes correctly done are bias free for they arc a record of what 
actually happened. Done by an inexperienced or unsophisticated observer, 
script- tapes can be biased if the records show only what the observer 
thought was important or worth recording. 

5. Script- tapes can be played back anywhere because, from the written 
record, the observer becomes the playback instrument. The fidelity 

of the reproduction is, as with all recording, dependent on the sensitivity 
of the recording Instrument and the reproduction capacity of the playback 
instrument. A trained observer can produce an unbelievable performance 
in both recording and pUyback. The cost of storage Is only a folder and 
file space. 

6. The optical scanning of the human eye and the dexterity of the hand In 
turning a page are the only time consumers spend In locating the needed 
part of the teaching episode. SWlled observers mark salient parts when 
recording them, making their location obvious. AU parts of the lesson are 
almost immedUtely accessible. 

Developing the skill of scrlot-Uplng 

Uaming the akill of scrlpc-taplng la a remarkably easy but extraordinarily 
painful process which can be accomplished with about two hours of practice. The 
pain results from the "taper's" conviction that "It can't be done." Croans, anger, 
wishes for shorthand skills, Indignatton about "being expected to do this" are all 
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ramillar symptoms of the begirmer. generated by the bumbling inadequacy of the 
beginner's attempts contrasted to incredible accuracy a inclusivencss of an 
accomplished script-taper. Beginners can't believe that such a dramatically 
useful skill can be acquired in such a short amount of time. Two practice hours 
later, beginner^ flushed with pleasure, are successfully "playing back" an ac- 
curate sequence of what teacher and students said and did in a teaching episode. 

The following Is a sample of a script- tape and the playback from it: 
Open p. 43 I'm ask ver hd - use mark to find ans when fnd sho me with sig who 
has lots of pets Every had mark on rt ans Who can't see Mr. Sleeper (wrong 
ans) that rt if asked who sees but can't see. Now Just rt. 
From this script tape the recorder can play back: 

Open your book to page 43. I'm going to ask some very hard questions. Use 
your marker to find the answer. When you have found the answer show me with the 
signal (thumb up) Who has Iocs of pets? Everyone hsd the marker on the right 
answer. Who can't see Mr. Sleeper? (A girl gave a wrong answer) That would 
be right if 1 asked who sees Mr. Sleeper but 1 asked who canlt see Mr, Sleeper? 
(Same child responds correctly) Now you're Just right! 

.From this script tape the obsirrer can verify that the teache.- had every 
student answering every question with a marker and that the teacher is monitoring 
each student's information location skUls. Also the teacher is to be commended 
for dignifying the student's Incorrect answer, giving a prompt (I asked who can't 
see Mr. Sleeper) to help that same student be right, thereby leaving the student 
with a success experience rather than leaving her with a feeling of being "wrong" 
by moving to a different student for the correct answer. 
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SCRIPT-TAPING: 
A METHOD FOR RECORDING CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The purpose of a script-tape is to have a temporal record of what occurred in a lesson in order 
to (1) identify cause-effect relationships in teaching and learning. (2) to support those 
relationships with specific examples from the observed teaching episode, and (3) have them 
available for use in an instructional conference. This means the observer needs to record as 
much of what is said and done duiing the lesson as possible. The following are guidelines to 
help observers record an adequate script-tape: 

1 . Prior to the obsen/ation. write the name of the teacher, date, sutiject. time. etc. on your 
script-tape paper. 

2. You may find It helpful to diagram the classroom before the lesson begins - particularly the 
teacher's and students* positions. If you don't know students' names you can always 
label them during or after the lesson. The diagram might help you recall areas where 
students were working productiveiy/non-productively. coukJn't see. were easily distracted, 
etc. 

3. The best position from which to obsen/e is one where you can see the teacher, the 
students, and the board/screen. Try the front at the skle. You do not, however, want to sit 
where you become a distractor to the students. At times you will sit wherever you find an 
empty chair. 

4. Once the lesson begins, you need to record enough of what Is said and done to be able to 
remember specific txamplta for the Instructional conference. You win soon develop 
your own 'shortword* and wiH become selectfve at to what you think win be necessary to 
record in order for you to recall the remainder of the lesson. You have recorded enough 
information if you always have enough specific examples during conferences. If you find 
yourself unable to remember spedflo examples from the lesson during the conference, 
then you have not recorded enough in your script-tape. 

5. At times it may be necessary to Just observe how students are working, how particular 
student is reacting, or just rest your hand. If you to do this, Indtoate on your tape' that the 
lesson continued while you were not script-taping. This might help you remember 
something which occurred while yo j were not laping." 

6. You may wish to record the time periodically (try the left-hand margin). This will give you 
information as to how long dUfarent sections of the lesson lasted. 

7. Record as accurately as possible wt^t the teacher writes on the 
chaikboard/transparency/chart/etc. Include position, size. etc. You may wish to fbcjs on 
chalkboard technk^ues during the conference and this win provide the specific examples 
you win need. 

8. When describing non-verbal behavior, record what the student(s) dkJ. 'Johnny stared out 
the window- is a record while 'Johr^y looked bored" is an interpretatton. 

9. Observers should not become involved in the lesson. If students approach you with 
questtons. explain that the student(s) need to seek help elsewhere as your job is to script- 
tape what is happening during the lesson. (Students should already know this). 

Teachers should already know that the obsen^er will be writing throughout the lesson to record 
what happens so specific examples can be used during the conference. Teachers who have 
not been observed previously shoukl already have seen a copy of a script- tape and have 
observed a conference (live or videotaped) so the teacher knows what to expect during the 
observation and conference. 
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Using the script- tope, the observer plans an instructional conference. ^There 
Is no way this can be done from memory), ^klmmlnsihe anecdotal notes, the ob- 
server can pick up specific examples from actual performance to give moaning to 

the dlscuss'lon "When you said, 'Be ready to give an example of , ' then 

waited, all students were alerted to the possibility of being called on but were given 

« 

time to formulate and refine their answer. ** This eliminates the need for the ob- 
server to talk categorically with such general statements as, "You gave students 
enough thinking time. " Regardless of what type of instructional conference Is 
planned, the dau which bring validity to the interchar\ge are easily available. 

In the author's opinion, script- taping should become a required proficiency 
for any educator who has responsibility for improving the performance of another. 
It is a necessary element in supervisory and administrative pre setvice trahiing 
snd a constant in effective supervisory performance. 
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CRITICAL AHRIBUTES OF A STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM TO INCREASE 

INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
Madeline Hunter and Doug Russell 

Staff development for instructional effectiveness Is a focus which frequently has been 
missing In the quest for improvement of schooling. Previous fod have centered on 
organization, curriculum, materials and technology: all of which are important in the 
conduct of schooling. Each of these augments but does not substitute for 
instructional competence which is the foundation of educational excellence. Common 
sense and research now are in accord that by far the most important school element 
which contributes to successful learning is skill In teaching. Teaching (instructional 
competence) can be defined as a constant stream of decisions made before, during 
and after interaction with the learner: decisions wNch, when implem Kited increase the 
probability of learning. Staff development which promotes an Inaeasingly 
sophisticated basis for making those decisions Is an essential continuing aspect of 
effective schooPng. 

There are many inservice programs which can band akl certain aspects of teaching: 
"Disdpane," "Skills," Time on Task," "Classroom Managemenf to name but a few. 
AnytNng may be better than nothing, but such a disjointed patch work sekkxn 
becomes the professtonal mantle whteh encompasses and relates the hundreds of 
educational decisions made each day. 

Based on the assumption that there now exists a science which undergirds the art of 
teaching, staff development programs need to t>e constituted so they create a 
foundation of cause-effect relationships which are not limited to any one content area, 
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teamer or situation but wtiich are usefui in ad educational decisions and applicable to 
any educational endeavor. 

There are five attributes critical to a program designed to IriCrease teaching 
effectiveness: 

1. Specific research-based content which can be translated into classroom 
implementatioh and validated t)y observation of subsequent teaching 
performance. 

2. Leadership to teach that professional content, monitor progress and 
keep the program moving "On trcck." 

3. A written plan which details all aspects of the program Including a time 
One with formative evaluation check points. 

4. An adequate budget so time and personnel to accomplish the program 
areavalable. 

5. Knowledge of the problerriscornrnon to such a program so solutions for 
those problems become a deOberate part of the plan. 

1. CONTENT 

Content for staff development either preservice or inservice. b comprised 
Initially of basic sMIt required for any teaching: diagnosing learners, analyzing 
the learning task, sequencing learning, eSdting many student Input and output 
modalities, using learning principles that affect students* motivatton, rate and 
degree of learning, retentk>n and transfer of that learning to new situatk)ns. 

White tNs basic content Is the foundatk)n of effective and artistk: teaching, It is 
not the total of what is now known of cause-effect relatkxiships between 
teaching and learning. Consequently, for those who have translated the 
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"basics" into effective practice, there must k>e on-going input of more advanced 
content to promote continuing professional growth. Districts should consider 
inservice for reneyyal of previously learned skills plus addition of new skills to tse 
a recurring Rem in the annual txxlget 

The content for staff devetopment must be organized as a dearly defined. weQ- 
articulated instructtonal model which emphasizes teacher decision making in 
the cause-effect relationships of teaching and learning as they are translated 
Into artistic teaching. These same cause effect relationships should be highly 
visik>te in the leader's performance throughout inservtee activities. Any program 
of insen/ice for administrators and teachers should model the concepts It 
"preached rather than be\ng a "do what we say. not what we do" vtolattoa 

2. PREPARATION OF A CADRE OF DISTRICT LEADERS 

Initially, experts may be brought into a district, but if a productive insento 
program is to sundve and grow, district educators with potential for leadership 
must be recruited and trained. Potential leaders shoukl progress through the 
foOowing phases wHh profteiency at each phase being validated by someone 
qualified to do so. 

PHASE I Comprehension off the Inservice Content 

In this phase the participants acquire knowledge and 
comprehension of the cause-effect relationships of teaching and 
learning. Participants can label and explain the concepts and 
generalization, and Mentify and label examples observed in 
teaching episodes. 

3 
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PHASE II Internalization of the Inaervlee Content 

Participants demonstrate the use of the cause-effect relationships 
of teaching and learning while teaching students in a sequence of 
consecutive lessons rather than a "one shor performance. 
Content taught in these lessons should be famOar to the 
participants t)ec8use the emphasis is on practicing and 
Internalizing skills of effective teaching rather than woridng with 
new content. This phase includes participants k>eing observed 
and subsequent modification of their teaching performance as a 
result of feedback from knowledgeat^le observers. 

PHASE ill Comprehension of Observation & Feedback Techniques 

This phase is focused on comprehension of the skiits necessary 
to analyze another's teaching performance as valkJated by giving 
the teacher observed some growth evoking feedback wNch 
iTKxMs the sanie principles of learning that are expected of the 
teacher. This involves the skills necessary fbr (a) observing 
teaching episodes and capturing the sequence of what happened 
\n a script tape (b) from that script tape labeling tea«iing-leaming 
behavk>rs, then generating examples of different types of 
feedback (conference) statements to the teacher who was 
observod. Since this phase requires acquisition of knowledge 
and comprehension of the generalizatkxi of the observation- 
conference process, practice Is achieved through the use of 
filmed, taped or live teaching episodes which have been 
spedficatly selected for this purpose. Phase III of leadership 
training also involves participants teaching lessons and t>ecoming 
the recipients of conference feedback from knowledgeable 
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observers so there is a continuation of the internalizing process of 
Phase II as well as experiencing the otssen^ation - conference 
process of Phase III. 
PHASE IV Internalization of Observation and Feedback Techniques 
This phase requires the internalization of the skills necessary to 
conduct a growth evoking kistructkxial conference. The 
participants synthesize the skills to: 
1 . Observe and scdpt tape a teaching episode. 
2* Analyze the script tape. 

3. Design objective(8) and the strategies for achieving those 
obiective(s) in a subsequent instructional conference. 

4. Conduct the conference modifying strategies as a result of 
sensitivity to the teacher's responses. 

5. Evaluate the success of the conference and generate 
information which can not only be used In subsequent 
conferences with the same teacher but can tM extrapolated 
to inaease the success of conferences with other teachers. 

Phase IV involves being obsen<ed while conducting conferences 
and making modificatkMis as a result of feedback from 
knowledgeable observers. Since this phase Is a practicuiTi for 
dev0k)p)ng observation and conference skills, participants 
practice obsen^ing each other teach and conducting instructional 
conferences. This provkles continuing practice in all the previous 
phases. Eventually this phase shoukl provide opportunities to 
observe and hokl conferences with teachers who are not involved 
in the leadership training, followed by the opportunity to receive 
feedback on those conferences from knowledgeable observers. 
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PHASE V Comprthension of Prtttntation Skills for Staff Development 
This pliass is focused on the sldlls necessary to design and 
implement a staff development program. Potential leaders need 
to t>eoome familiar with the research k>ase of current professional 
knowledge so they can support the content and respond to 
questkxis they may encounter in their future leadersNproQ. They 
also need to devek)p skills In organization and artkMlatk)n of 
Inservice content (rather than "parroting" it) with special emphasis 
placed on their generation of original examples. These examples 
must t>e valid, unambiguous and related to the inservtee 
participants* personal as well as teaching experience. In addition, 
potential leaders shouki practice generating hypothetical 
questions from inservtee participants and creating "satisfying" 
answers in anticipation of ttie "on your feet" responses that are 
sure to t>e needed to satisfy the "yeah txjf rehjctant dragons on 
every staff. 

PHASE VI Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff Development 
This phase yiekis leader performance tMhaviors which model 
artistic practice of ttie professkxial content being presented in 
district Instrvfce. Those behavk)r8 include the development of 
group dynamics skills plus smaH and large group presentation 
skills which can range from showing films, leading dlscusskxis 
and monitoring leamkig to being completely responsible for all 
content input and participant achievement. The difference in skills 
required and performance complexity between Phase III 
(Comprehensk)n of Observation and Feed Back Technk^ues) and 
Phase VI (Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff 
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Development) is as great as the difference between tMing able to 
help a student with his math assignment and being able to design, 
organize, and implement a math program in a dassroom of 
diverse students. It Is a quantum leap and many people try to 
make it from Phase I (knowing) to Phase VI (teaching the content) 
without buikling essential skills, correctk>n8 and the integrity 
generated t>y the intervening phases. 

For most educators, progressing from Phase I to Phase VI is a 
minimum two year growth process of study, articulation, practice 
and internalization. This growth process requires continuing 
coaching from knowledgeable observers to correct the inevitable 
mutations whk:h aeep In, as well as to keep adding to and 
refining the knowledge and sMR of the district leaders. Without 
continuing observatk>n and renewal, information and skUs can 
become mechanical, stagnant or even incorrect 

PLAN 

It is essential that from the beginning, leaders from administratkxi and from 
teacher organ^atksna work together so a collaborative rather than adversary 
i'etatlonship be established In planning, implementing and evakjating an 
Inservlce program designed to increase instructional effectiveness. An outside 
consultant can facilitate progression through the initial stages of the plan and 
provide periodic feedt)ack to extend the competence of district leaders. 
WHO - (in order of involvement over a five year period) 
1 . Leaders who represent administratkxi and teacher organizatk)ns 
collaboratively devetop a plan and establish a time Una. 
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2. Alt central office and local school administrators (and possitsly teacher 
leaders) devebp initial acquaintance with the vocatxjiary and content of 
the inservice. 

3. Volunteers (administrators and teachers), who have the potential for 
future leadership, develop knowledge and performance skills in the 
content of effective instructbn. 

4. Future trainers, selected from the volunteers, develop knowledge and 
performance skills necessary for distrtot staff development leaders. 

5. Volunteer administrators and teachers, who are seen by others as 
professtonaliy competent, progress through phases appropriate to their 
responsitsilities. (It Is essential that the program does not initially t)eoome 
associated with teachers or administrators needing remediatkm.) 

6. Any administrators or teachers who volunteer, take insen^ce to increase 
professk>nal effectiveness. 

7. All administrators take insendce to increase supervisory effectiveness. 

8. Alt teachers take inservk^ to Increase teaching effectiveness as 
resources (leader, time, money) tjecome available. 

WHAT - (In order of presentatton) 

There Is a k)gicat sequence but content can be learned In any order depending 
on the needs of the distrtot and the judgment of the trainers. Fottowing are the 
most common categories but they are not inclusive of alt the content now 
known to be useful in effective and artistic teaching. 

1 . Principles of Motivation. Reinforcement. Practice 

2. Elements of Planning for Effective Instruction 

3. Extending Students* Thinking. Task Analysis. Diagnosis and 
Presalption 
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4. Transfer. Self Concept. Hemispheridty. Retention 

5. Lesson Analysis and the Instnjctional Conference 



WHEN 

tdeaity. inservlce is conducted during the worl< day. If it is done after school or 
on non-work days, there should be some acknowledgement of the extra time 
and effort involved. If it is Just "charity," a donation of time on the part of the 
participant, there can be little accountability demanded. 

A frequently neglected but essential aspect of the time demands of 'Vvhen" is 
the necessity for systematic follow up observations of the teachers', 
administrators' and district leaders' implementation of the biservk^ content 
These observations should be followed by prescriptive feedback which is either 
reinforcing or remediating. Unless there is translation of learning into daily 
performance, much of the initial Insen/ice investment is k>st The time required 
for observation and feedback (coaching) is one of the most costly insendce 
factors but is essential to a successful program. 

WHERE 

Training facilities shouki accommodate large group input sesskxis and small 
group discussion seminars plus opportunities to obsen/e and teach in a typical 
setting. Often a "center schooT can be developed whk:h will accommodate all 
these requirements. 
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help a student wHh his math assignment and toeing able to design, 
organize, and implement a math program in a classroom of 
diverse students. It is a quantum leap and many people try to 
make it from Phase i (knowing) to Phase VI (teaching the content) 
without txjikiing essential skills, corrections and the integrity 
generated by the intervening phases. 

For most educators, progressing from Phase i to Phase VI is a 
minimum two year growth process of study, articulation, practice 
and internalizatk>n. This growth process requires continuing 
coaching from knowledgeat)te observers to correct the inevitable 
mutatk)ns which creep in, as weH as to keep adding to and 
refining the knowledge and skin of the district leaders. WiCxxit 
continuing ot)8ervation and renewal, information and skills can 
become mechank^l, stagnant or even incorrect 

PLAN 

It is essential that from the beginning, leaders from administratton and from 
teacher organizations woric together so a collaborative rather than adversary 
relationship be established in planning, implementing and evaluating an 
insen^ program designed to Increase instructional effectiveness. An outskle 
consultant can fadtitate progresskxi through the initial stages of the plan and 
provkJe periodic feedt)ack to extend the competence of distrk:t leaders. 
WHO - (in order of involvement over a five year period) 
1 . Leaders who represent administration and teacher organizations 
collak>oratively devebp a plan and establish a time line. 
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2. All central office and local school administrators (and possibly teacher 
leaders) develop initial acquaintance with the vocabulary and content of 
the inservlce. 

3. Volunteers (administrators and teachers), who have the potential for 
future leadership, develop knowledge and perfbnnance skiNs in the 
content of effective instructk)a 

4. Future trainers, selected from the volunteers, devek>p knowledge and 
performance skills necessary for district staff development leaders. 

5. Volunteer administrators and teachers, who are seen by others as 
professk>naily competent, progress through phases appropriate to their 
responsibilities. (It Is essential that the program does not initially become 
associated with teachers or administrators needing remediation.) 

6. Any administrators or teachers who volunteer, take inservice to increase 
professional effectiveness. 

7. All administrators take inservice to increase supervisory effectiveness. 

8. All teachers take inservice to increase teaching effectiveness as 
resources (leader, time, money) become available. 

WHAT - (in order of presentatk)n) 

There Is a k>gicai sequence but content can be learned in any order depending 
on the needs of the district and the Judgment of the trainers. FoOowing are the 
most common categories but they are not indusivi) of all the content now 
known to be useful in effective and artistic teaching. 

1 . Principles of Motivation, Reinforcement Pi'actk:e 

2. Elements of Planning for Effective Instruction 

3. Extending Students* Thinking, Task Analysis, Diagnosis and 
Prescriptkxi 

4. Transfer, Self Concept. Hemisphericity, Retentk^n 
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5. Lesson Analysis and the Instructional Conference 
WHEN 

Ideally, insen/ice is conducted during the work day. If it Is done after school or 
on non-work days, there should be some acknowledgement of the extra time 
and effort involved. If It is Just "charity." a donatk>n of time on the part of the 
partidparrt. there can t>e little accountabinty demanded. 

A frequently neglected txit essential aspect of the time demands of Nvhen" is 
the necessity for systematic follow up observations of the teachers', 
administrators* and district leaders* implementation of the inservice content. 
These observatkxis shouki be followed by prescriptive feedback which is either 
reinforcing or remediating. Unless there is translation of learning into daily 
performance, much of the initial insen/k:e investment Is k)8t The time required 
for ot)sen/ation and feedback (coacNng) Is one of the most costly InsenHce 
factors kxit is essential to a successful program. 

WHERE 

Training facilities shouki accommodate large group input sessions and small 
group discussion seminars plus opportunities to obsen/e and teach In a typical 
setting. Often a "center schooT can be developed whk:h win accommodate all 
these requirements. 
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4. BUDGET 

Budgets may be lavish or frugal, but reasonable expectations should be based 
on expenditures rather than wishful thinking. A *one shof can stimulate and 
inspire but wili not produce practitioners who can translate what they know into 
what they do. Entemalizatkxi is a long process whk:h results from Inservtoe 
interaction between professtonals and practice with feedback. Ifbudgeta^ 
support In terms of time and personnel b not provided for this process, there is 
high probability increased instructional effectiveness may not occur. 

5. C0MI\40N PROBLEMS 

Anticipating and developing solutk>ns to the following common problems can 
do a great deal to alleviate frustration. 

1. Too much is expected too soon. Tlie content is deceptively simple in 
presentation, inaedibly complex in appHcation. Often the content Is not 
spelled out dearly enough or understood well enough so tiiose who are 
responsible for the dedskxi to initiate a staff devek>pment program can 
be realistic atxHJt anticipated outcomes. 

2. Trainers attempt to go from "knowing" tiie content to teaching otiier 
professionals without the practice necessary fbr internalization in their 
own performance. This results in the "hever use a prepositk)n to end a 
sentence with" syndrome and the program k)ses credibility. It Is highly 
probak)le ttiat trainers win make some of the same instructional errors 
that they are trying to remediate In teachers unless performance skills 
are developed ttien valkJated by knowledgeable obsen/ers. Credibility 
ond integrity of the program will more likely be maintained if leaders 
occasionally teach students in their own schools and buitd In the 
correction and humility which results from performance in tiie real world. 
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3. Because it is costly in time, follow up of participants* performance 
(teachers, administrators and district leaders) with reinforcement and/or 
remediation is often minimized, yet this ^ a critical element for success | 
as wen as the ultimate measure of success. ^ 

4. Trainers are discouraged t>y the Veahtxjf reluctant dragons that exist 1 
on every staff. Reluctance stems from several sources, (a) Much past \ 
inservice was useless because it was not based on sound theory so K ' 
became a 'this too will pass" fad. (b) Inservice can present a seemingly 
impossible time load, (c) Inservice participants are fearful that they may 

not be able to learn new skills and so protect themselves by denial and | 
resistance. , 

5. Conscientious administrators often want to start with the "terminal cancer ^ 
cases" In teaching rather than first developing their own professional < 
skills by working with eager, motivated teadiers so competence to 

handle more difficult problems is eventually acquired. | 

6. Effort is diffused by too many projects. While It Is impossible to become 

single purposed In schooling, if teaching effectiveness Is to be 1 
systematically devek)ped and enhanced, major time and budget must be 
aOotted to that objective. 

7. Once people are trained" the temptatkxi Is to assume they're "finished" 
and get on to the next group. Research tells us that distributed practice 
usually is necessary to maintain any performance behavk)r so systematic 
renewal and extension of skills must be scheduled and funded. 

8. Districts often proceed without a long range plan so attentton, effort and 
budget can be consumed by ad hoc interests and emergencies. As a 
result, essential professk)nal time and energy is diverted or diluted. 
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9. Leaders do not receive periodic renewal, remediation or extension of 
iheir skills. These people are the fountainhead of a successful program 
and their competence continuously needs to be enhanced. 

SUMMARY ^ 
Research is mounting which attests to the importance of the prindpat as an 
instructional leader, and to the necessity for increasing instructional effectiveness in 
the classroom. Waves of "quick fix" panaceas have come and gone as schools 
changed curriculum, materials, organization, technology and staffing. Because the 
basis of professional competence had not been articulated, teacher certification was 
assumed to denote instructional effectiveness even though evidence to the contrary 
was present in every school. 

We now know there Is a science undergirding the art of teaching. That science can 
predictak}ly t>e acquired. Resulting increases in teaching effectiveness can be 
observed and validated in subsequent instaicttonal performance. Effectiveness 
cannot, however, be mandated, admonished or acquired In 'one shor Inservice but 
requires enough time and coaching for internalizatksn and "polishing" before artistic 
performance becomes possible. 

A district which plans, implements and supports continuous insen^ for instructional 
effectiveness will reap rich rewards in student learning, parent support and 
professional satisfaction. 
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The Coaching of Teaching 

Bruce JoYCt.AiNa Bkvkkly Siiowkr^ 



Tlic cii(iit incinlK*nk of liic KiiylUli 
(lq>artiiictil iif I j/jrib i ligli 
ScluNil in Sacraiiiciilo. Califor- 
nia, arc ccMiibiclcrihg ncu* Icjcliinf sltJlc* 
|ics Uh aw in Minic of llicir coiincs. 
TIk! hkhIcI of leadline llicy utv now 
$tuclytn| b Syncctiei (Cordon, l%lK 
dcsif iico to tlinuilalc nictiipiioric lliink* 
Several nKint^rs of tlic department 
think Svnevties will be useful botli to 
aKiMiraie creative wrttinf aitd in tlie 
study of ficticNi and poetry. 

The I'aiflisli teacliers bcfan tlicir ex- 
ploration 1^* reading William (^mburs 
book. Sywctki. Later, an e»ert w tlic 
stratcfy canK* to tlie scInniI, aetnotistrat- 
cd it scvtrral times, and lK*ld disctisskHts 
witti die teadiers. lltcy also siw a 
vklcotape of (!ord<Ni expbiiiin| llie tlic- 
ocv beliind SyiKt:ties and visited a 
scmiol in StoekNm wlicre Icadien liavc 
used Sviiecties fur die last two or tlirac 
years* llieti. based tnt Sjfiiectia, Uiejf 
planned miiiikauKNis in creative wtltinf, 
poetry analvvb, and tlie use of nielaplior 
in lunesc<rs olays. I'jieli teadier prae* 
liccd tiK' leacliinf strale|y several tiiiioi^ 
vifitfi the ortier teadiers; and* finally, ki 
teams of twtK diey befin lo Inr it out 
with die UHist able sludaitr in llieir 
elective creati%r writiiif dassci*" Om 
leant member taii|)it vAiilc die odicr 
observed and ofered eonstrudiit^ crM« 
cism; dial tliey swildied places. Some*' 
dmei diey laii|lit tufctlier. f^di prae^ 
. deed several limes widi die ^ctatdihif 
partner** present fci reflect on proffm 
and to ofer stinestioitt abiHit Imiw ki 
impruve die neat trial. . : v j ' • . 

ihen, still workin| bi teanu, diey 
bcfin to use Syneeties in a fcw of dKHIr 
courses when it appeared die stratcfy 
ivoutd be UNMt prtKhictiw and likely Iti 
succeed. Not sunKisin|ly, diey ftNiiid 
die hafdest part of^iuini a ne^* incidel of 
tcacliiii| Has iHit learnint h'ImI hi do an 
a teacher Init teaeliing llic sIihIciiI)^ lit 
relate lo tlic iiioclel. l**or e?uini|)lc. p^irt 
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of tlic Syiii%tics J(trtflcg>' iiiviiUcn ixskiut; 
ttudcnis to icitcratc **pcnMiiMl aiulo* 
(ICS** by **bcinf a tciutik IkiIL diiurmiir* 
( iwnnK)%vcr. or toollibriixli/* &111K* xtu« 
dcnU were puzzled by ^k* iiislriKikMi to 
**be a toothbrush and docrilic Inhv yuu 
feel and what you think alimil ymir 
users.** It took tinte for tliatt to **tutic 
into** the proecdures and ounfort- 
able w*ith tlieni. 11ic S\iHxticab nwidcl 
also asks students to sliarc tlicir i^titing 

Sibliely, an uneonifoitable proeedua* 
r some of thcin. 

As time pasKxl the Lazann team 
feuiMl it UKtuI to rca-ad parts of Cor* 
don*s book and retisit tk* teaclicrs ^*ho 
were more expcriatecd usen of Syiicc- 
tics. The>' wvre fortuiulc to obtain tlie 
consultative scr\iees of a S\iiccties ex* 
pert for a day« She rc\icwcd the theory 
and pve them tips for praetietn| and 
coaehing one another. 

The uuarus Icam is studying alterna- 
tive models of leaehing (Joyce and Weil 
1980) and is using training procedures 
that virtually guarantee the Mcecttful 
implementation of almost aiiy ap* 
pcoaeh. The elements they use include: 

• Study of the theoretical basis or 
lationale of the Icadiing method 
/ Obaervatlon of 4cmowtr a tiom by 
> pecsom who are idatlvely expert in die 



• Ptoactiee and feedback fai protected 
conditions (such ai tiving out me atnte* 
gy on each othet and then on children 
who ate icbtlvely my to leaehl 

• Andt finally* coichinc one another 
as they work the new* model into their 

ICpniOlfC* MUVMIIM . CBRipnilOIHIiDt 

hdpini iiaa^ jB/hmjatm to .fodi Om; 
appmprmie ivnonra lo vicir nyoems* 
figuring' out tnc 'oplim^ V ttie 
modal in Ihclr couracat &rid piwldhijl 
OM anolhcr with tdcM mi ktAmkZii 
i ivvwusnri vcpoiiey . lONavpn^ 
about the elects of each cfthcMCompd^ 
ncnv on oie ocvciopnicni or iCKncrs 

lUn in Ihc ^.J^f^jfrfg^^^, 
leadiinjg and on liaiiifei of aif appiMch 
Into the active tMchinc i$^btK0<9cc 
and Showen. 19S0. mi), HieiKidvor 
thcofy* the otMcnvtion of dcntuittlfa* 
Horn, and practice witli fccdbacfc— pru* 
vidtd they are of hi|h qualil)^--ire MIR- 
cicnt to enable moil teachcn to uic a 
model fluidly and appfopriatcK*. Uii^k* 
nalcty, the develofmtciit oi lUII hy 
" .^felf does not ensure Iraiiifen idaHwIy 
few leKheri, ha^'ine obtained ikill in a 
ne«* approach, will then tnnifer that 

Ocrotcit I9S2 



Like athletes, teachers will 
put newly learned skills to 
use — ^if they are coached. 



skill into tlieir active repertoire and use 
tlie new approach regularly and sauibly 
unless thcv rccei%*e additional inlbnita- 
tion.> 

Howe\tr« wlictt tlic ciiocliiiig cohiuih 
nent is added and hupleiticnted cfce- 
tivel)\ most (prubably iicarl>* all) Icadt* 
en will begin to traiiifer tlie new niodd 
hito their acti\x: repertoire. 

While die major portimt of this arti* 
dc is devoted to tfie cuadiiiig piuecn. 
we want to anphaiine lliot llie other 
eonipoiienb are extratichf impurtaiit if 
sUtl it to be obtahicd. UtUcM peiiple 
develop skill ht a new* appnaxlu liicy 
have no diance w*Siataocver of ad^ng N 
to tlidr leperttiire. Cnaehbig wMiottt 
llie 4udy of tbcor)*, die olwcr \ Tal toii iof 
oeiiiuiaiianoni* ano oppumniiiia lor 
omcticg wMi I t ' H l h ot t wHL In faoL 
acoomptiih wy iHtlc.' '^:l^f:/t?^ 
~.We do not wlih Ip hnply |* 
cibnyponenti niial becur^ln a . , ....^^ 
^uicnoe or need to be acparatod ^Roonc' 
aiMiM* I CKncri nnvw ^ 
Icr a new approach bjt nfiauvbig ll«' 

maomImIm Urn ill II Mi ^Tnal •-^ * 

^nmmmg ni moomieai iMonMe* 
•crvMig more ocnMNmranoriL aiMi pfac»« 
nemg wnn iiiMuem cscujmoiw jaaeK w 

tlK^bnr aid (iirtlicr 

bansKT^ tcachen 6iay iec(j%t ^Mtcfihig* 

Mciid timiii:^ 

AttacUsH the IVahrfsr Pkoblam v!^^ ^' 
llie probleiii^bf traiaifi.'r k rodljr a deli* 
nitimi of a nen^* alagt iif .lpinibit» t^tich 
bccotiicf a jmiMem oiiiix !f li ii nof 
Rscogiilaed. KnaittalK** oiicea Icadiing 
skill liai been obtained, it needs to be 
trans^Drmcd m'lien It te transfened into 
tlie aetiw repertoire. Tlie conditions of 
tlie classroom arc diferati from training 




situatioiu; one cannot simply mil fnaii 
the tniniiig session into Ute chmrcNiiii 
witit the skill coitipletdy read>* for iise^ 
it has to be dianged to lit cbssmiiiii 
conditions. 

. llie appropriate use of tlie skill in 
context also requires tliat an under* 
standing of the stiidenls, sub{ed matter. 
ob)cctins to be achieved, and diiiien* 
siom of dassru o m manageiiieiil dl be 
under "VxeeutHt*" coiitml— lliat b, 
dearljf undenlood so die skill can be 
used approprialeljr and bredully. Sue* 
ccssM ImiMr leuuires a period of pnic* 
tiee of the skill hi conlert until H is 
tuned to the mtie le\d of lluidil>* as 
elcniaits of tlie previously existing rep> 
ertoire* .«...«. .«'•' 

To conlbund titingi somaAliat lur- 
dior, tcodiing bdantors Hwt ha\xr 
umked^v^ iii an edilitig repertoire 
niqr aShially kiipede die use of new 
ihMeb of teaddngl We can see dtis 
^ahan Tlokher wm ki aeeuslaiiied to 
runnim^ brisk and pointed *drill aiid 
practice aessions begins to work Indue* 

^ 1.. ., lai, J — A, •■■Ifc— 

uvcnf wwn Kuocnch 1 ne swm pace or 
tfie drill and practicet Ihe dlrcelivo feed* 
back to the lhldenl^ and the ablli^ to 
MjnuiN jpvc^ cormif am movernciH rir 
mB lesson are at first fomewhat d{ya(iine* 
IIomI as^lhe idicher moiei to a^hiiire 
jelaaed stanceVn:llcs more oil lititiatiw 
from the shidails» prdies didr under* 
Handing, and hdps diem learn In gi\r 
one another feedback* Hie iios* teach- 
ing strategy aceim a«4Miird. lb pncv 
Menu ilo«'. TIte leadiiiii liclMi\iirk iliiii 
KTvcd w «xll bdurv mm' appcur to 
retard pnifa*u. After a «iiilc. prudicv 

ill eOtllCXt MIMNllIlk (iff KHIlll Wip.'S SIkI 

tin; no*' strakt)' iradiMlly hxl» »s coim- 
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UttUhk jml "in h'miIhiI" a> lltc oW one 
<liti. 

Ih iicclcr fur kuclicf!* to cffctli^vly 
atliivk lliv lf.iii!»fcr |Miiltlci«i nrjWy. 
prvvvnt it from hthtit 4 iKohlviiii tlircx 
lceliHii|uci arc .ivuiUltlv in utUilioii li> 

• KorvdNting the transfer pr<M»s 
thnHiflMHit the truiniiif mk 

• Kcochiiif tlic hiflicit ptwilitc kn-d 
of skill dc\clop«Hctit diiriiif traiiiiiif 

• IXnxkH'iiif "wcxMtivc OHilnil." 
tluit b. « "iiKta uiNkfktaiMliiif'' iibtnit 
\ww the mmkM wiirltt. it can be 
fitted into tliv iii^triK-tioiwI aiMrrtuiic. 
and how it can be adu|ited to itttdctOSt 




... . , 



• .# I ■ 



Korecastini the proceu of transfer i$ 
extremely important, 'leachcrs need to 
understand that \hcy cannot liniplv »iilk 
avt-ay from a tiaininf scuiott and liavc 
no difficulty thefcafter. Quite often 
icaclicn who attend (clattvcly weak 
traininc sessions and then try to apply 
wlwt they have learned report that it 
docsnl work. OfeourM il ^oain'l work. 
With weak tnininf. the product could 
never work. Even with the sbonMst 
tiaininf. there b a period of discomfort 
when usinf any new skill. Even experi- 
enced and capable teachers should be 
aware thmuffmt the tiaininf erocess 
that they willnced to lear thenuelvcs up 
for a second stafc oTIeamine that will 
come after the skill has been developed. 

Skill development, of eounc, b es- 
sential. When we think of a model of 
leachinf of aveiafe diliculty, we as- 
sume that the study of theoiy will occu- 
py as much as 20 to 10 houis (complex 
models icqdie much meet than that). 
Atkast 1$ toZOdcmonstiationsofthe 
model should bt obwivcd. usfaif Warn- 
en with various characterbtics and sev- 
eid content aiCM. Demonstrations ait 
also needed when leachentiy the model 
for the first time, when they Introduce 
studenta to the model, and when they 

aic kamir^ how to kach it to them. 
The attainment of compcknce nmuiics 



The Proceu of Coachinf 
Ideally '*coachin| teams" are developed 
durini the training process. If we liad 
our way. aff school focultie: would be 
divided into coKhinf tarns '«ho rcfu* 
larly observe one anottier's teachint and 
provide hdpfol information, feedback, 
and so fawth. In short we fccommend 
the development of a "coachinf envi- 
ranmcnt" in whkh'all peisonnd tee 
Ihemseka as one another's coocha. 
But. in the present context the primaiy 
fonction of coaehinc b assbt the 
acqubition of new dements of leper- 
toire. 

The Mocess of teaehinf involves five 
major (unctions; 

• Provbion of companionship 

• Civinf of technkal feedback 

• Analysb of applkation: extending 
executive control 

• Adaptation to the studenb 

• Pkiaooal fecilititlon. 
PiovUoii tfCompanhnMhlp, Coach- 
inf 's Knt fondton b to pcovMc faitcr- 
ehaMc wUh another human bdnf over 
a diCcuSt pmecM* Hic coMbfaif tela- 
ttonship lesuHi bi the poaslbllltar of mu- 
tual itMon. die chiddsif of peicep- 
tions. the abaifaif of fhMtalieM and 

and Iht infemiil dibikinf- 



M praetko Msiiona. Each 
toadier ncdb to Inr the modil wMi 
pcen and small iiottpi of students from 
lOto ISlimaBbcfoittMihMofskin 
becomes evident if the tnmfor process 
haabccn bNeaat H mabei foodaeme to 
teaehcn to Irani to buM die 
fevd of skfll before ttsbif the model bi 
the more compki context of At class-. 

The devekpm c nt of eaocuthe con- 
Iwl haa iwibeew a comwion yyif} to 
teadw^ bitnliif* KiitMMly fcbivowei 
widenlanAnf an tpfMh to MUnt. 

i4>r doMnli mcTymWM it to 
ebnlenl and ihidenli ft cde- 
vdopmem «f tfie id «r prbidpfos lhat 
enables oiM to tfiink about the aBprood) 
and to modubte and transform It bt the 
couiac of lb use. Eaeeutlvc principks 
should be indudod bi bnbUnf content 
The forccadbif or transfer, the high- 
est kvd of ikiH. and the development of 
cMcutive control incrcaae the odds that 
a siKccuAd transfer can take place 
Tttetkr. tltcy sd tlic stage for OMch 
ing 



Ihiouih «f mMual pibblcms. IVao peo- 
ple. wHehbM «eh odi« bjr • M«[ 
oflSbM for the fiiit Ibsit. win 

find iMMh to talk dbout CempnUon^ 
ship pmvidai raaisuanee {Ml mUo^ 
ara normd Bdh pnoM find Ihil «hcb 

aiid 

■te fwlcwaidnaii when uwy 
pbcHee die ncwMeeduiM. Cpnccn- 
hidite OB Mnhmlnif wooti and Ideas, 
diey bi^ i yii d ill»deoJdiiiidei>ds. 

bdter Hbmorapl aasu ra b U to*araa 
new pradke dian to do II fai laelalion. 
Thelondy bttsfaicas of teadibif hu 
Midr bdad die comptnioiMhto we 
cn^don for our coachinf teams. Com- 
panionship abo hdpa overcome die ten- 
dencytoavoidpncdce durini die "awk- 
warT period.. Pndka must begin ^fht 
alter babiinf. . . 

fravWan efTfeftnfcaf Fsadbael. In 
die course of tnininf. our team mem- 
bers kam to provide feedbKk to oric 
anotfier as diey practice dieir new mod- 

d of tcxhing. They point out omis- 
lions, cumine how materials arc ar* 

Kfti C.VI IONAL l>:.\OKitSHn' 
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I ranied. check io see whether all tlic 
.* irti of the strategy have been brouiltt 
.fc^her. and $o on. Technkal" dxd 
back helps ensure that iroMlh continues 
lhrou|h pfKtice in the.clauroom. Tlic 
pressures of the context tend to diffuse 
the tcachini experience and draw atten- 
tion awajr from the new tcschini stnile* 
p. The provision of technical feedback 
fwlps keep the mind of the teacher on 
the business of perfectini skills, polish 
inf diem, and working through problem 
areas. 

Nearly any teacher who has been 
dtrouth a training process can learn to 
provide technical feedback to another 
teacher. ' 

The act of providing feedbKk is also 
beneficial to the person doing it The 
coaching partner has the prhilege of 
seeing a number of trials of the new 
model ojr another skilled teacher. It is 
often easier to see the problems of con 
fusion and omission when waldiing 
someone else tcKh than when attempt* 
ing to lecaoture one's own process. 
Abo. ideas about how to use the modd 
-are coOcctod through obaeivalioo. 
When a group of Jbur or six taMhcn 
»fve each other rmilailx whdc Ihcy 
•«« feeing out a model, they not oidy 
iKc toeknical feedbaek to och other* 
but receive U vicarlouahf whde Ihqr 
observe it being given. Together. Ihejf 
produce a number of fine practices diat 
constitute further demonatratio m from 
which thejr can obtain ideas lor the use 
of the model. 

-Aisdfysb tf Applkathiu ExUndint 
Enevlfvf Cenlror. Two of the ■loit 
important learnings from the taiMfer 
period ait figurir^t out t«hcn to um a 
new model appropriately and what wdl 
be achieved as a coMcqumec DecUh*j 
when to uae a kaching abatogjr is Ml at 
canr 91 M sounds; ncai^ everyone nacdi 
assistonct in learning to pidc the ifahl 
ipols lor caerdsing H Ab», onbmlUaK 
teaching processes appear to have less 
certain outcomes than do femOiar ones.* 
Most of us need assistanct in finding out 
how mudi we have, In fiKt, accom* 
plished and how we mlf^t aeeomjplish 



more. Durinc trainint. coaching 
need to spend a considerable amount of 
examining cuirieulum materials 
( pbns and practicing the application 
bt the model. Then, as the process of 
transfer begins and practice in the class* 
room intensifies, closer and closer atten* 

OcToaEM 1982 



lion must be given lu appropriate um: 
(Shelters, in prvssi. 

Adaptation to the Studcntn. Suvvkss- 
fill tciehiiw miuirvs succmful sttKlciit 
response. Icaelier* kinm- Inm- to engufe 
students in the iiistnictioiwl prueejuo 
that arc most conmion: a niudcl tliut is 
new to a group uf studaits will caiiM.* 
thcni trouble. Thty will need to leurii 
new skills and to become acqiuiiited 
with what is expected of timn. h<m- tii 
fulfill the dcnuiKls of die new nKllNid. 
and how to gauge dtdr own pra|rc». In 
addition, dtc model of tcadiing needs tn 
be adapted to fit die students. More 
training must be provided fin some, 
more structure Ibr otk*n. and so tm. In 
die early stages. adaptatiiNi tu tlie stu* 
dents is a rclati\x*ly diffieull process re* 
quiring much diaxt assistance and 
companionship. 

Oik of dK niafor functions of die 
coach b to help "ptaycrs" to "read** the 
responses of die studaits to make deci* 
sions about skill training and hnw to 
adapt die modd. Tlib b especially ini* 
porta It in dte early stages of practice 
when teadiers aie oonccrncd*iMdi didr 
own behavior and it tadilieult to worry 
about die studenb as wdL 

FocfttfolloQ. The sucecssfril use of a 
new teaching mediod fnfuiras pnctkt. 
Early triab won't even be doac to die 
nonnal atondard of adoouacy. Thus, a 
ma|or fob of die coaching team b to 
hdp ib members fed good about dicm 



sd%x<k during ikx- cjrlv iri.iK. rc;Kliirs 
lack uf inlcriK-fMnul Mi|i|Nirl .hhI cIkht 
contact oilier^ in Ik- c(iiilc\i iif 
teaching is t t»ced>. Oucliini; retl«iics 
this isolation and incauscs Mi|i|Nirt. 

Wlm sIkhiM cuacli!* W'e'a- «;ully not 
sure about that. a pmetieal '\m%is 
moat cuacliine sInniM k perfimned In 
Icanu of Icackts working to^-tlier to 
study new approaches to teaching and In 
polisli didr existing tcadiing skills. 
lUie a iMi Kasoii whs* adiiiiniaraton. 
currioiluin stiper\'tNirs. or oilkte iKo* 
fcssoo cannot aUo k dfectiw efMeiie%. 
But from a piia-ly kjgisttcal point of 
\-kw, teadicnb arc ckkcr lu one aiNitlier 
and in an cxcelkiit pittitiiNi to cirry out 
most of tk- eiKicliinc fiiiKiiiNM. 

Parallds With Athletic Training 
We aa* kfiiininc to dimmer punillels 
betwcai die pnililctn uf transfer in 
teaching and dK* pniblein </ transfer in 
adilcdc skilk. 
IKeic aic fiiiii| in he m trniy HUutp in 




-^_IUcliBtwd»</riNr 
Uiiii«niiy«f<|iqpinkilik 
. innmiing froluMMi fruididl 
playtnlAi^H. miVic 
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Intrii(uctl by ihc.iilKiiKUi |Ktrullcl Im:- 
lu'cai CiMcli BriMib* pbym jik) our 
Icjclicr^. wc jxkcd him t«i lulk tflMHit 
Iriiiiiini Jiid iIk* pnililciiu cif transfer. 
*l1ic foiiltiiif iiilcmo% rc\x%ilctl «trikiiif 
stinibrtlicti in llic Iruiiiiiiy priililcnix 
faced by Icjclicrx, fiMrflKill plj>vr3^««aiiU 
tlidr ctiacbo. 

Qi Onich DrfNikx. Tiii iiilcrolcd in 
how jnni appr<iucb tkill dc%rlupnK'nl in 
bothall Iratninc jinI if yint cmuidcr 
llic Immfcr iif iIiimc sktib lu fame ctin* 
diliuii» III l>c a scpiimlc lainin( pivib- 
Icni. 

A: Ailbinifli our pluycrx ciHnc hi w 
wtib «kilU. wc a1c%idi jikI icfiiic lhi»c 
ikilU js Ibougb wc were sitfrtiiif from 
scnitdt. Wc Icucb llKtii our w»y of do- 
in| iU bccuuc all iIiom: ikilb \wx lo 
fil Intctlicr inio one tcuni, Hicy*rc all 
inlcfdcpctidcni. ^ 

Q: Ondd you Icll nic your appr<iacli 
tn dull dctx'lopinctil? 

A: Wc use a part^wlnito^paft nicriHid. 
All skills arc brokni down into discrete 
steps. Wc work on each scfpticnt tliai 
cotuhiiic Ihcni into wttotc skills, lliai 
into pbys« etc.. Iliai in back and w«ick 
on Ihc specifics of skills diat arc |tviitg 
piobknns. 

Q: Could you |tvc nic an example of a 
specific skill aiid Inm* you would ap-. 
pciMcli rite tniitiini fin dial skill? 

A: 'IIk* fundttiiiaitib itf bluckinc aiid * 
tacUiiic— bctidiiif llic bjm^jii/i^v 
iiii a mm. All ptMitfutw lioDil imjsi: 
aUii/llictrablMfei Ate 1^9)^15 
viitMlixt:. lu \wti ■ nicny jriehTfcV 
Warn k Imib aitd Imiw ft feeb. Other-, ^i^ 
wiac fecdliock bil cfccthr. We dn . ;> 
idl iciu wlMifc il*i wnNi|. bul llMq^ 
caul correct it till tlicjr hmm:''!^:<- 

Q: I low* do stnx |ei dietn to ^titow*",.! 
what the skill U? \r^<* 

A: >yc tell lltctn. i^iow Uieiii. KiiHNi^p;. 
sfote wirii pciipic and wirii filiii, sImiw 
tfKm fibns of rimnacKTSa tiive'Hian 
icticc with riK nKxIianical duuiniy!^ 



have riian practice each iiiii\ie 
acpaiately, thai put Hic nioivi kifdh* 
CTi first one, tfiai two. tliai riircc~ 
how their knees sliould be bent, wliere 
their arms slmuld come up« wticic 
riiey strike, what all ihe nuisek» 
shiAiM be doiuf . We dia|iKnc pnili- 



leuM Willi (he duiniiiy and keep ex- 
plaiiiiiif liim it sluiiild work, over jnd 
mvr afuiii« in se«|ucnce. 

Q: In tcjcher trainiii|« we belie\e tlut 
llteiKdical undcrslandinf is important 
lata pcffonnancc. Mow important 
is it in ^Mhall skilb? 

A: lt*s essential— they must umlerstand 
how their bodies work, why ccitain 
muscle froups in certain comlMnatioiu 
achieve certain cfccts. Wc never stop 
explainiiif. 

Q: After riicy have mastered blockin| 
to yoiir satisbction with the dummy, 
llwn w^utf 

A: Moving firom tlic nuchine to a li\x 
lest is dimeult: movint from practice to 
a |ame Is ako ^lety difficult, dome 
people ha\i; all the physical ability in 
tlic worU. all the mova« but can t 
play because they can*t giisp tlie entire 
concept, can*l fit in with the whole 
pictore. 

Q: We have problems with transfer of 
liainini too. Do you ooach them dif* 

^^^^_^^aSu ^^^^^^ AM^^M^i^MB MMAA^^^^^^J tl^^^ ^^^hA 

icrcnoy aiicr mcr ve masceico me 
licikliis*' orfaodiall? What wOl you be 
doiii| difieiently next month after 
seatpn has started? How do you work 

on 

A: Kcar of fiiiluic is a fiMtor. My job b 
to create confidence aiHl sueccas ^tua* 
lions. Skills have to be overlcamcd so 
that llic/ft piM'coiiacious IhlnUng. I 
can^ haVi 'sm ttfptif thinkinc of how to 
dmwj blod h) • fmie. Tliqr have to^ 
bcm^^ and when. md -^V; 
wfitt Hic WKf A ttieif left or behind *«. 

^ .... iw^..;./ ^ 

Qt ||o,|pcdMica1hrt how do ydu coach 
m kmsler of skub to a tanie'^ltua* *' .^j 

AsjKlfrtt we fc^ trainint 
fi|{r|il|vc^ aeooii4« third* fourth 

jfajr (pm as *Hs? ** 

kil far iniprovoil execution. Thai vk: 
worK^naroeai on miefranon* wnicn is . 
iiiit a nour kind of teach(n|. Coadiiiif 
is nailty fust teadiiiif . We work on 
confidence bv puttiiif tliein hi sHiia* 
lions where nicy can ace Hie Impnnx** 
nient. If a fiiy was lifting KN) pmnids 
twti anceks afti and is liftiii| lltl imiu*. 
no iMie lias to tell htin lie's |ettiii| 
strmifcr. 



Q: How docs the tniininf brcmk down 
for your players right now, before 
school starts? 

A: We spend three lioun in the class* 
room aiid twti liours on tlie field. On 
llicir own thc>' spend a couple of hours 
in the wcifht room and weirkinf out 
and anodicf couple of hours with the 
trainers, workinf out their bumps and 
bruises. 

Q: And after Khool starts? 

A: Well spend 45 minutes a day in 
class, two houn on the practice field 
plus whatever they can manafc on 
their own. after studia. 

Q: How does that difer ftom pro foot* 
ball players* traininf rcfimai? 

A: They meet two or three hours daily 
in position meetin|s, offensive and de« 
femive meclints, watching films of 
themselves and tfieir opponents, then 
pcactice two to four houn a d^r« de« 
pendint on their eoaches, then their 
pcfsond work and time witfi the train* 
cfx. They have more Hme to fat into 
the eomplexitia of the pme. 

Changinf what we do, even slight- 
ly, can unbalance the rest of out 
>mc.'* Whether switehing firom 
<|uailcnacl( lo t%ht end. a d |m tim tfic 
trip on a folf aub. or Wliatint an 
ttM|uiiy pcuccdufc br idcnec Icacning. 
the new skill dod not fit amoolhljniritti 
existing practice* The bet dial the new 
nuty have been perfcetod in parts 
and practiced thoroughly In abnulatcd 
conoiDOQS ooes noi preveiK sie mwer 
pr^bUem* Other behaviors mult adjust 
to the p i t a cnce of a tftftfefil approach* 
ana nc uulwihuii ot bm new awawaiu* 
neii b olen (Dnouf^ lo crauie a tchim 
lo the Imiiici mooth* ,leii cficicnt* 
pcife reian ce. .. '. ^.i i> -., ■ ■ ■■■■r . 

'Miipi the mott attildnc dilefcncc 
In tnlnii^ athlda and tcachen b their 
initial aaumptioro. Atkktn db nof 6f 
tkn m«$ttrf wtU 6t iichkni^kkty ot 
mAf, They undentand tfiat cnormoui 
rcniro hi imall hiereniaito of 
chanfe. Wc. or. the other hand, have 
oAcn beha^td as titoufh leaehiiif skills 
«xfc 10 easily acouirra that a sini^c 
presentation, onc'day workshop, or sin* 
lie videota^ deiiMmstration were suft* 
cient to cnsuK* successful classroom per- 
luniuitcv. 1u iIk* extent llul «c luve 
ctmiiiiuitiaiKil tills nK*Mi|e to teachers, 
wc luic priihjhiy niislcd ihctii. Lcjni- 
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M% til um; iiii inductive slrulcf>- fur the 
icuriiiii^ uf vuiiccpts i% pruikihly j| 
«is (iifficull -M Iv-jriiint t<i lliniM- ii block 
properly. 

OkicIi BriNib' (IvNfriptiiMi puralici!! 
Hic argtiiiicnt mtv Imvv tried Ici iiiulu:. 
'IIk: task (if learniii| iiew skills aiid 
intef rjtiiig tiK'iii. not only lu an iiidlvtd* 
lul pcrfurnicr but us m entire teiui: the 
kiNiwIcdtc llittt wt'll itntwUy mnh you 
Minr btfon wf nuikf you btUtr, and IIk' 
inipurtancc of cuntinuin| lu liy «vhcn 
Kwk% arc discuunifihi doqucntly dc« 
scrilK- titc transfer pnicou. Tlic nccoiity 
of owrlairniiif dcills to tlw point of 
autoMwticity if they ittv to be uscftil in a 
more complex setting is reflected in his 
training refinK-n. "Executive contrut" is 
souflit in tlie anpliasis on theory and 
tk- eburooni work on ^bys.** "game 
plans." and analysis of films. 

*I1k' eletiKiih of CMidiing in leach- 
ing— llw provision of companionship 
and tcdnu'cil feedback, aiialysu of ap- 



plicition and studcnu (or opposing 
tcanu). and personal faciiitation--are 
ckar in tlie inter\-iew witli Giacli 
Broob. Football players, however. Imv 
a built-in advantage when in«plenient- 
ing diis proccu: their training is orpi- 
nistd as a group activity with continu- 
ous feedback from coaches. Wc came 
away from this interview feding niore 
ttfongly than ever that Icaehen must 
also orpnize thtnutlm into groups for 
the cxpreu purpoie of trainint ttiem- 
MlvGS and each other and to bcilitatc 
tite tiansttion from skill de\-ciopment to 
transfer. CL 

Tiamfer of new items of lepcrtoire b 
nMNc dilicult dun tfw tninder of skilb dut 
puUsh or "fine tune" modcb of teaehing in 
eifaliiig icpcftoire. 

TedMiical feedbKk ihouU not be con- 
MKd wilh|tiMf«f ntluation. Feedback ini- 
pUcs no Mtment about the owaall quality 
of teaching but b confined to bifemwtiaM 
aiwut die eaecutien of modd-fdcvant ikilb. 
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fortjhlc 4im! "in conffol" J* Ha* «»W 

Ill onkr for (vjclivn hi dnxliu'ly 
attack iIk- luii»R;r imilikMi •«•». fwlly. 
pivwiit it friNM Mnif u |Kf4ilciiil tlifw 
keluiKittvi arc ;i\--jibl>lc in jcklit'^m li» 
cooduiif: 

• KiHccaaiiif tlic tniiikfer pfncoi 
thf<N<|lHNit tlic traiiiiiif ctxfe 

• IUrjdiiii< Hic liiflicst pnmUc M 
of skill <lc\'d(ipiiKnit aiiriii| traiiiiitf 

• iX-\x*l<ipiii( "cxccutiw ONitral.'* 
tint k. a "iiicta uiidcnliiiidiitc'' abiMl 
htm- llic iimnIcI wvirkk. Imm- it can kc 
fitted iiiln tlic imtnwtional icpcrtdic. 
and Ihiw it can be adapted la ^riudcnU. 




Kurecastinf the pruccu <if tniiufcr is 
cxtictncly impmtant. Tcachcn need to 
ttiidefstand that they caiinnt siinplv %i\k 
away from a tiaininf icnion and have 
no difficulty theicaAer. Quite often 
Icaclten who attend idativdy weak 
trainint tcuiom and then liy lo apply 
what they have learned fcpoit that it 
doemi wock. OfoMiat ft dowi't wwl. 
With weak Infaiinf. the ptoduet could 
never woik. Even witti the sttonceit 
mininf. theie b a period of dilcomlDrt 
when usini any new ikttL Even cxperi- 
cneod and canUe leachen ihould be 
awaic lAiOMkool the Ininhig Mocca 
tfiat they wittnccd lo tear thenwelva up 
Cm a fecond ilafe oTlcamine that will 
come after the skill hat been developed. 

Skill devdoproenl, of coune, it e>> 
aentiaL When «« think of a model of 
teadiinf of avcnfe dlSeulty, we at- 
aume thai the fhidy of Iheoiy will oocu- 
nr ai much aa 20 to 10 heuii (compIeK 
Models reouhe much more liMn that). 
At least » 20 dimonstraHnM of the 
model should he e^ aarwiji* '! 
on with vtiious dMndnistfcs and scv* 
ttA c io wkn l aaaas* Dmonsbalions are 



The Proccn of Coachine 
Ideally "coachint tcami are de\ielopcd 
durinf the trainini pfoccsi. If we had 
our way. eff ichool fiwultia would be 
divided into eoaehine teams who icgu- 
briy observe one another's Icaehiric and 
provide helpful information, fcedbock. 
and 10 forth. In short, we reeommend 
the de v el opm ent of a "coaehinf envi* 
lonmenT in which all pcnonnd see 
Ihemschws as one'anothei's coaehcs. 
But. in the present context, the primary 
fonction of coachine is ^ assist the 
acqubition of new demcnb of leper- 
loire. 

The proecis of teachinf involves five 
maior ninctions: 
o Provision of compsnionship 
o GMvinc of technical feedback 
• Analji^ of application: cxiendinc 
executive control 
o Adaptalfoo to dw shidents 
oPdsonalfodlitaliQo. 

PiovhbnifCaa»awb»isfc» Coach- 
bif *s fiat fonctfon b to provide faka- 
chsmi wtfi anodwr human being over 



for «to fisit Itani* f^M thcr iMnduM 
IkidHili to iw'nodd* and when oiqr 
jwt leainfav bow to toach it to them. 

to tQT ibt Model wHh 
naaa and smaR mupi of Asdeab fioM 
lOto l5.iM«b£siVb^Morsk» 
I ovidcali If iba ^ 




tfonsMpiaNbi 

Itoni. Iba sbnbig of fiii£iiMi and 
andSTbtad Mdnr 
i^y^ cf MBtoal p sit t ii. TVm peo> 
pte. widrfM Mch br a Mw 

tni nmdi In Wk AmL 
Aippcovtfti 



sort, it Maboi flood aense to 
toadben to iMbI to buibriie bUhest 
fovd of skin befoio «sb« *e modd bi 
die More complex conlttk of the dass*. 

Tht memaonuk of MCUfvt i 



trail ciMli 






At iwAy 



i^orilamsnh aioTbiw b'adaol » to 
%Sbit wbtcnt and ibi di w b M ^ 
vdapnicid of the id of prindpfoi that 
ci^ oiw to Ihbik dmit the aMNoaeh 
and to aaodufoH and bacMfoim k bi the 

. ■ - # 0^. ^^^^ O »M 

MMM 41 W tML KMCVnVt p9UICI|M» 

Md ba bwbidod to batohii content 
Ua foiBMdint or banifor. the high- 
est level of <dM, and the d e v el op m e n t of 
cMCuHveconbdbwfoaac the odds that 
a aiieeesAd baMfor an lake place. 
TofeHicr. they set the stage for coach- 
ing 



af jha 

betleir. b b'meie pleasutoble to Aaie a 
new pcadiee ten to do b to bohlicn. 
Htc tondy buiinas of tandifait has 
aercty kdad At oompanbUhto we 
enten for our coadOng teams. Com- 
paniondiip dse hdps ovticomc die ten- 
dency to avoid oradice dwim the "awk- 
wadT pcibiL Piactfce anisfVibi right 

dkertadnfa«. ^ . . 

ptovWan if TssfoilMf Faadbad. In 
the courw of bdnbig, our team mem- 
bers learn to provide foadback to oiie 
anotfier as tfiey practice thdr new mod- 
d of tcadiing. They point out omis- 
sions, examine how maleriah are ar- 
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I ranied, check to 5re whether all tlic 
} irti of th« strategy have been bfou|lii 
4ethef, and so on. Technkar fccd* 
back hdps ensure that gro«ilh contiiiua 
through prKtice in the. classroom. The 
pressures of the context tend to diffuse 
the teadiing experience and diaw atlen* 
tion away from the new teaching stiate- 
ty. The pnyvtsion of technical feedback 
helps keep the mind of the teKher on 
die business of peifecting skillst polish- 
ing tfiem* and wmking throu^ problem 
areas. 

Narly any teacher* who has been 
throuth a training process can lam lo 
provide technical mdback to anotha 
teacher.^ 

The act of providing feedback is also 
beneficial to the person doing it The 
coaching partner has the privilege of 
seeing a number of trials of the new 
modd by another skttled teacher. It b 
often earier to sec tfie problems of con* 
fusion and omission when watehing 
someone else teadi tfun when attempt* 
iiig to lecaptute ones own praoeu* 
Abo, ideas about how to use the modd 
•ic cQuocm mfouin ooKtvinon. 
When a gioup of km oc lix Icidien 
«t«e Mch cAm itpillafly wMk Ihqr 
mc t^^inf out a moottli tficy not only 
IIV16 ncnnipu icoqoock id oKn omcff 
but leoeivt it vfearkwAr wkOe they 
ooacivv II DcniK gn^vn* logcoicit nicy 
pcoduee a number of fine practices diit 
constitute further demotistia ti om from 
which tbqr can obtain ideas for the use 
of the modd. 

pc(SS|^w^ a 
beadiltMdaaa ' ^ 



wlieti to use a toadifaw ilml^pf b not M 
oaflT fs it sounds neaiqf avaiifOM naads 
Mmnof m mmny n picK uic iwV 

^^^^^F^V ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ W ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^VV^V^WM 

Inehing pwc uw appear to havt Ian 
ctilain ontconiai tfian 4o fciwflitf onak^ 
Moit rfw need atttstanea fai finAiii out 
how nudi wt have, hi 6cL aeeom*' 
pnancQ ano now wv impn acuumpiwi 
rnoft* filing taibiltMp feoodibig team 
rteod to so^tt^l^ a oott^idoa^blc ontouiit o^ 
1H9 mauMn^ curriculum naliHab 
piani ano pncocmg vie appiicMion 
ol Ae modd* ThcAf ai tfie pioceH of 
tranilSir hcgint and practfoe in the dan- 
loom inleiwficii ctoMt and cloiec atlcn* 

OcToan 1982 



tioii must be |i\xii lo iippntprbic use 
(SliOHvn. in press). 

AdapMhn to the Slu^cnfi. Succvm- 
ful leachiiM requires succcssltil stiideni 
foponse. Icaehcrs kiKw Inm* In aifufe 
students in the iiistructirnMl pr»ccsM» 
that are most conmwn: a nMxIcI iluii is 
nc«' lo a group of ihidents mil caiue 
them trouble. Thty will iMcd to loam 
new skills and to become acquainted 
with what is cxpo^. tod of thcni* how In 
fulfill the demands of die ne«- nietl^id. 
andhowtofaufcthdrownprofreM. In 
addition, the ntodd of tcadiiiif needs In 
be adapted to (it die students. More 
training must be provided for sotiie. 
more structure for otlien. and so on. In 
the early stages, adaptatiun lo llie stu* 
denis is a rcuri\'d}r difficult process re- 
quiring much direct assistance and 
companionship. 

Oik of the niaior functions of llie 
coach b to help "ptayen" lo "read" llie 
responses of die shidcnis lo make dcci* 
aions about skill liafaiing and how ki 
adapt the modd. This is especially inw 
ports it in the early stages of practice 
when loachcts ace conooncd'widi dtdr 
own behavior and it is dllicuh lo worry 
about the itudenb as wdl 

F(aci(llaaoR. The aueccasful use of a 
new teaching method n^uiiw pnctht. 
Early trials wonll even be dose lo the 
nonnd standard of adeouacy. Thus, a 
major }ob of tfte eooching team is to 
hdp Us members fed good dwut dicni* 



scKxt during iIkx- uirty lruL\. icKliirx' 
lack of iiilerpvfMNMl sii|}|M>rt .mnI iliiM.' 
contact w-idi titlK-rk in iIk ciHik-xt tJf 
teaching b a Iragvdi-. OucliiMt; rttliKo 
dib isolation and incrcaicx Mi|i|Mirt. 

WImi sliuuld coadi? We're re-ully ihH 
sure about diat On a practical iMxij^ 
most coadiiita sliould be perfimiied In 
teams of teadicn wodtiiig liigdiier U* 
shtdy tKw ap p ro e chei 16 teaching and Iti 
polbli didr cabling Icadiiiit skills. 
Ilrete b no reason why adiiiinhlnlnrk. 
curriailuiii supervbon. or colkgc nn»* 
fcsaun caniMtf ako be efBCti%xr cuocIkx 
But finmi a purely hi|bttcal ptiiiit tif 
skw. Icadicrk are dwcr lo one aiNitlKrr 
and hi an eaccneiit ptailiiin in cany mil 
nMMt uf llie oiaehiiig fiiiKltiMM. 

Parallds With Athletic Training 
We are begiimine lu disctnvr parallcb 
between Ihc pnMeni of iraiHrfer in 
leadiing and die pnifalcni of transfer in 
adddieskilb. 
ll yeagj piMg to beta MMiy in 

Kid ttu^TlTlljg fef !! !? ?? 

YonVe grt lo wdi liwid <mHw bp4 cay to 

■El dwandi Ihk b to nAn. nol 

jwur minhsiu and vamc to easb B n w tt iii? 

awd«gh madfaig aaafMBto bm. HVHT 

^nMMB|f OMar jvv awar a^^Mr wf tuitmf jwi 

Mkr. 



UdiBmiiktiflbr 
UnirenilyafdRIMtolik 
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liilri^iicU by thc.cilHkHis parallel Ik*- 
tu'ccii OkicIi BriNib' pbycr» «iikI our 
IcjclicfH, y^v asked liiiii to bik vImhiI 
Iraiiiiiif iIk pnililaiu </ lrja%rcr. 
*nic nMiltiiif iiilcmw rc\x*ttlcd xtrikiiig 
siiiiibrilics in die Irjiiiiiig priililciiM 
bfxd by tcjclicrx, fimtiiull pla>x*f». aiid 
dicti ctiaclics. 

Q; Ciiicli BrcMiks, Tin interested in 
Imw ymi appciMcli skill de%x:iupiiieiil in 
fbuHsull Imiiiiiic uiid if yini ecNisidcr 
tiic Iniufer of lliose skills to fsiiiie con« 
ditioiis to Ik- a separate traiiiiiif prob* 
kill. 

A: Altlioiigli oor pla>x*n e<iiiie lu m 
wttli skills, %ix« a'tcjeli and refiiK* tluwc 
skills as tlwHif li we na^re starliit| firoiii 
Krjieli. We teaeli tlieiii our my of do* 
iiif it. because all dKise skills ha\'i; In 
fit hiictlier into one team, dicy*ic all 
iiiteidcpeiidait. ^ 

Q: Cmikl ytm tell me your appioadi 
to skill de\x*lopotait? 

A: Wc use a part/wlioldimt uicIIkkL 
All skills are nrokcn down into discide 
slqpi» Wc work on CKh Kfnicnt tf len 
combine theni faib wliolc ddtts. tficn 
into pbys. etc.* dwn in bock and work 
on the specifics of skilb tlial aiv fiviiif 
prubleiiis, 

Qi Oudd you five nic an example of a 
specific skill aiid Imiw you wouU ap-, 
prvaidi llic traiiiinf Ibr lliat skill? 

A:11ic fuitdaiiiaitaUi/bladtinf Mid • 
iMlKnf— tmidiiif llic kncd'iiM ilrili- * 
km « bUr. Alt pMittam iMca iUStk ' 
ilolL 11ic trick ii IM fd die 
vitmlixc. In have a nicnlBl aldiifcV * 
how it lorib and Iww k fec4. Olbc^.4ip 

tell lem wlicirc llV wionf, but du^ .'4 
caul comet It till dicy h¥m:'1^''Jil^f 

Q: Ikm- do you fel dian lei *1miw** ^ 
what dw skill b? ^y\<^''7>i^y^ 

h Wc lell dieni. sliiyw llian. i 
sbialc widi people and widi filni, idtiiw 
dicm fibitt of dietiMcKts,.ha%t dmn J 
pracdcc %v{th die mecbanical dnntmyr" 
wc have dian practice cadi mtnt ** 
icpaialclya dicn put die nimci tofedi* 
cr, fiot one. tficn two. dicii dov^ 
how dicir knees should be beid. wtKte 
dictr amis should come up. wliere 
dicy strike* what all die muscles 
shodd be doiiif . Wc diofiiase prol>- 




krnis «*idi the duiiiiiiy and keep ex* 
plaiiiiii| Itou' it slimild «^firk. over and 
mvr afaiii. in K*()uenee. 

Q: bi teacher training we beliete diat 
dieiMctical undcrstandiiif is iiiiportaiil 
bter perfoniiance. (low iinpoctaiit 
is it in ibodiall skills? 

A: lt*s cssaidal—thcy must undcrstMid 
how dicir bodies work« why certain 
musdc fieups ui certain conibinatiom 
addeve certain ciccts. Wc neva stop 
cxpbinin{. 

Q: After dicv have mastered blockiiif 
to your satvffactton with the dummy, 
dmi m'liat' 

A: Movini ftom the machine to a live 
lest is difficult; moviric from practice to 
a fame b ako very difficult Some 
people hate alt wt physical ability in 
die world, all die mova, but canl 
play because thcjr can't frasp dK entire 
concept CM*t fitfai with die whole 
picture. 

Q: We have problems with transfer of 
InMnc too. Dt you coach diem dif* 

^^^^^j^^ ^^^^ Am^^m^m. ^^ma^b^aJ 

MUMf mBv hICT W mHKICQ OIC iM* 

Ik M** orbolball? What win you be 
oomi ouMviHiy ncxc monm aiirr me 
aeamn has stailw How do you work 
on namcrr 

A: Kcar arfaihifc b a factor. My job b 
cicaR wiiiMt i im ana wicccw smut* 
Ham. sunt haw to be owakanwd ui 
tinl Ihc/M coradout thinUnf. I 
c^i 1 nave aup w iiw wmiain or now jn^ 
J Ifni fa a fmie. Tm 

^^^^^^if'^^'i^ dT who arid when, thd 
what the jftf M ihelr left or bdiind 

M M Bccmeai^ now 00 yois coocn 
sar* tasnalcr of silvRa to a * came^lttu 

As Km, wc 9c<mfh0ix6 Afll balnina 
i^.^vuyuii)!*^ I^Qc accoiio* mira* sounn 
fcoi; fumlM wM^ ^Hs? ^'^^ * * 
ma far huo i uw id coccutioiL ihen we 
tMMt^hafdkal oil hileyalion. which b . 
iwl a new liiM of leadilit|. Coadiiiif 
ii naUf M leachhif. Wc woft: on 
Mifideitcc by piillhtf jllicni hi iHiuh 
oons wMii Qicy cmi see me Niipruve* 
ment If a fiiy traa liftint pmnids 
two wecb afo and is liftnif ISll now*, 
no one lias to tell liiin Ik; s fcttinf 
itifNifcr« 
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Q: Hem* docs iIk trainin| break do^-n 
for your players riflit ikw\ before 
school starts? 

A: Wc spend dirce hours in die class- 
room aitd two hours on die lidd. On 
dicir own dicy spend a couple of hours 
in the weifht room and wondiif out 
and anodicr couple of hours w*ith the 
trainco, workin| *out dicir bumps and 
bmiso. 

Q: And after xhool starts? 

A: Well soend 4S minutes a day in 
dasSp two houn on die practice field 
plus whatever they can manafc on 
dieir own* after studies. 

Q: How does durt diler firom pro (ooU 
ball pbycA* training rcfimen? 

A: They meet two or three hours daily 
in poiitidn meedn|ia oiensite and dc« 
fetadve mcctfaMS, waldUng fikm of 
diemsdves and didr epponenlSt dicn 
practice two to bur boitrs a d^r* de« 
pcndint on dieir coac hes , dicn their 
pccNHm work and time wMi the train* 
CIS. Tbcy havemoittfme tofet into 
the complexities of the |ame. 

Chanffaif what we dou even slight* 
ly, can unbalance die test of out 
fame, wnemcr awiipimg irom 
<|uarvrdaci m ogm eno* aofumng mc 
grip on a |olf chib, or Mdadiw an 
inouirv oroceduae far ician ca toaehina^ 
die new Ain does not fit MModily Witt) 
edrting practice* ^Hie fact that the imik 
dUI iMjf have been parfectod in parb 
and practiced thoroughly In ibiiulalad 
eondttiooa does not pnvtid die tianifar 
proUeiiL Other behaviors must adfust 
to die. prcKnee of a dURcfciit approach, 
ano me oncoiMon or mw new awiEwaiQ* 
ncM li often enoii|jk to cnsme a return 
to the fin mei amootht If .leas eftcient» 
pe ifcno ance. \ '^-rS*' • • . 

rcmapa me mon siniing oiverencc 
in training athletes and teachers Is their 
bM aMumptlom. AtMrtN is not 
Bm maduf wttf i* aSdlikwitf fufeify or 
mdif. Their imdciibnd dial enormous 
results bi small hicrenicnts of 
change. We* on the other hand* have 
often beha%od as diou|^ teaching skills 
%XK so easily acouiroJ diat a simple 
prcKmBiwn* oneway wwisnopf ck sin* 
||kf videot ap ed demonstration were 
dent to ensure success^^sl elassror^^ii 

per- 

fannaiice. To die extent diat we ha%e 
coniniunicated dib message to teachers, 
me ly\e probubly misled theni. Lcjrn* 
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to um: ill! iiijductivv xtrjlvc)' U» (Ik* 
tvuriiiny of cuticcpU is priibiilMy jl lcu»l 
a.% dilRviill us l<ariiiii| hi diniw a biiick 
IKtipvriy. 

dwell BriNilu' docriptHMt ptinilkb 
riiv iirfuiiiciit wc liuw Irkd lu itwkv. 
'IIh: tuk (if ksiritiiii imw ikilU and 
Nilc|rjliii| diciii. not only as an iiidivid* 
ual pvrftiniicr but ai aii cntiie leant: the 
bwwlciln; tiMt nw'/f §umtXlf mmkt you 
nmmbi^wt main you bttttr.ntd die 
inipuftaiicc of conliituhif lu tiy when 
rcMtltk are discuuiafiiif eloquently de« 
leribc riie tranifcf prucen. The necnilly 
uf u\xflcantiiif dtilli lo the point of 
auiutiiatkily if they are lo he usmil in a 
iiKMe cMii|Mex seltiiii b reflected in his 
trjiitiiif iv|iincit. "Exeeutivecanlrol" is 
soufitt ill tlie anpltasis on theoiy and 
tlK- elasuacMn work on ^^>bys.'* "ganic 
plum," and analysis of filnu! 

11k' ekiiiatls uf cuadthif hi leadt* 
iiif—tlie provision of conipanionship 
aiM lediitical feedback, analysis of ap- 



piicatioii and students (or uppusini 
Icanu). and personal foeilitatioit— are 
clear in tk* inlerxiew witli OmcIi 
Broob. Koutball pbyers, huwc^'cr. Iiave 
a b(iilt«in ad^vntaae when bitplvnient* 
iiif Ihn prueess; their trainitif is or|0- 
ntsad as a fmup activity with continu- 
ous feedback bom coaches. Wc canie 
away Ironi this Interview feding more 
strongly than ever that teachers must 
abiO orpniie thnmlm kite grauns for 
th: cipvesB purpose of tninint ment< 
se|!va and each odier and to bctlitate 
dw !!s*!sition from skill devclopntatt to 
transfer. CL 

TMnfer of new items of repertoire b 
iWNC dilicult dvin die ttamfer of skilb dtiit 
puUdi or "fine tune" roodsb «f kacbinf in 
OUUilki icpcftoiftt* 

ncdmicri feedback should not be con. 
fitted vMifnitraf fMfMUMi. Feedback bii- 
plies m iudmcnt ^bout die overall quality 
of teadiini but h confined to bibnnadan 
aheut die eaceution of model lelcwnt ikUb. 
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ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
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nONTRNTS 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION: Page 
Select Objectives at the Correct Level of Difficulty 1 

Teach to the Objective 2 

Monitor & Adjust 3 

PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING: 

Motivation 4 

Rate and Degree 5 

• Active Participation 6 

• Reinfoicement 7 

• Anticipatory Set 8 

•Closure 9 

Retention 10 

Transfer 11 



Teaching is a stream of decisions, the implementation of 
which increase the probability that learning will occur. 



Madeline Hunter 



SRi.Rrr OBiRrrivK at th r rnRRRrx level of DIFFICULTY 



Definition: 



the decisions and actions of the teacher wherein he/she 
detennines where to start teaching by matching 
appropriately the students and the content 



Critical Attributes: 
Factors: 



learning is incremental 



1. Formulate the objective 

A. content - what is to be learned 

B. student behavior 

C. thought process (Bloom's Taxonomy) 



2. Task Analysis 

A. start with an objective 

B. statequalifier 

C. state baseline 

D. list essential components 

E. consider independent and dependent sequence 



3. Diagnostic Activities 

A. formal 

B. informal 

C. inferred 



When: 



• formulate the objective - always, in some form 

• Task Analysis - always, in some form 

• diagnosis - always, in some form 



Why: 



• to use instmctional time more effectively and efficiendy 

• to provide widi greater accuracy for tiie instructional needs 
ofthe students 



Examples: 



1 
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TEACH TO AN QBIECTIVE 



Definition: 
Critical Attributes: 
Factors: 

When: 
Why: 

Examples: 



• the relevant actions of the teacher as he/she implements 
decisions regarding the instructional objective. 



• F6ur teacher actions 

A. provide relevant information 

B. provide relevant questions 

C. provide relevant activities 

D. respond to tiie efforts of die learner 



• whenever we teach essential information/skill 



• to utilize instructional time more effectively and efficientiy 

• to help students identify and focus on die essential 

ii^oimation/skill 




2 
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MONITOR & ADHIST 



Definition: 



• the behavior of the teacher wherein he/she elicits an overt 
response from the student(s) and acts on it. 



Critical 
Attributes: 



•overt 



Techniques: 



1 . Monitor the progress of the student(s) 

A. elicit overt, relevant response 

B. check the response 

2. Adjust the teaching 

A. interpret the response 

B. act on die inteipietation 

• reteach 

• practice 

• abandon 

• move on 



When: 



• continually throughout the learning, especially with 
essential infoimation/skill 



Why: 



• to provide fcx* continued diagnosis 

• to determine when and if die students are ready for die next 
increment of die learning 



ERIC 
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MOTIVATION 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



> the ability of the learner to maintain focus on a task with 8 
intent to learn 



focus 



Factors: 



1. Success 

a. level of difficulty 

b. recognition 

2. Interest 

a. vivid 

b. novel 

c. meaningful 

3. Level of Concern 

a. raise 

b. lower 

4. Feeling Tone 

a. pleasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 

5. Knowledge of Results 

a. immediate 

b. specific 

6. Attribution 



When: 
Why: 



continually throughout the lesson 

to help students nuuntain relevant focus on task 
' to pronnote the likelihood that learning will take place 



Examples: 
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RATE AND DEGREE 



Active Participation 
Reinforcement 
Anticipatoiy Set 
Closure 
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Defmition: 



ArTIVE PARTiriPATIQN 

• the consistent engagement of the students mind on that 
which is to be learned 



Critical 
Attributes: 



consistency 



Factors: 



1. Overt 

2. Covert 

3. Covcrt/Overt 



When: 



consistently throughout the lesson 



Why: 



• to promote rate and degree - students leam more and learn 
faster 

• to promote uivolvement and accountability on the pan of 
the student 

• to provide the teacher opportunities to monitor 

• Active participation relates to ^ the Elements of Instruction 



Examples: 



6 
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Examples: 



RRINFORrRMRNT 



Definition: 



• the interaction between the behavior of the student and the 
reinfoicer of the teacher - the renxmse of the siudent to the 
reinfoicer detemiines die Idnd of reinforoer 



Critiod 
Attributes: 



•immediate, linkage 



Factors: 



1. Positive Reinfiorcer 

2. Negative Reinfoicer 

3. Extinction 

4. Schedule of Reinforcement 



When: 
Why: 



when there is a need to modify student behavior 



• to strengthen behaviors that promote learning 

• to suppress and/or eliminate behaviors diat interfere widi 
leammg 



7 
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ANTICIPATORY SET 



• the oppoitunity for the students to bring prior knowledge 
or experience to the cunent leaxning situation provided by 
the teacher, performed by the students 



• transfer, focus 



1. ReliOes to objective 

2. Relates to put (transfer) 

3. Active participation 



1. beginning of lesson 

2. after interruption 

3. beginning new learning objective 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and leam 
faster 

• to focus students' attention on the upcoming learning 



1 
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CLOSlfRK 



Definition: 

group 

Critical 
Attributes: 



the opportunity for the students to bring forth a summary 
of the learning and a chance for them to inventoiy or 
the essential parts of the learning 



sununary 



Factors: 



1 . Explanation of learning in own terms, oral or written 

2. Opportunity to do a«ain; rq;)eat 

3. Active Participation 



When: 



1 . Formal - at the end of instruction or lesson 

2. Procedural -at the end of a learning 



Why: 



Examples: 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and learn 
fa! 



taster 



• to provide opportunity for students to inventory or 
organize the learning 



• to provide an opportunity for the teacher to monitcx* 
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RETENTION 



Definition: 

Qritical 
Attributes: 



the ability of the learner to remember learning 



• mental access 



Factors: 



1. Meaning 

a. value 

b. stnictuie 

c. Mnenxxiic Device 

2. Degree of Original Learning 

3. Practice 

a. how much? 

b. how long? 

c. how often? 

d. how well? 

4. Transfer 

5. Modeling 

a. correct/accurate 

b. critical attributes 

6. Fueling Tone 

a. pleasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 



When: 
Why: 



• at times appropriate to each technique 



students retain learnings via a number of different 
strategies. The above list increases the probability that 
students will retain more as various techniques are utilized. 



Examples: 
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TRANSFER 



Definition: 



of 



Critical 
Attributes: 



• the ability to learn in one situation and to use that learning 
in a modified or genendized foim 

Kinds of Transfer: 

• Positive - when the old learning assists in the acquisition 
the new leaming 

• Negative - when the old leaming interferes in the 
acquisition of the new leaming 

• usability 



Factors: 



1. Similarity of two learnings 

2. Association of two learnings 

3. Degree of Original Leaming 

4. Identification of essential and unvarying elements 

a. categorization 

b. identification of critical attributes 

c. preliminary practice 

d. generalization 



When: 
Why: 



• at appropriate times throughout the lesson 

• to promote transfer or leaming 

• to eliminate factors that may interfere witii learning 

• to help students form relationships between various 
learnings 



Examples: 



ERIC 
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U<>c reverse side for additional comments and suggestions. Thank you! 
™" (r^^ n (»rm /evff^nfd 5m Mdneu L. Mn. Vniversity of Tifbraskfi at Lincoln 19SS 
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TRANSPARENCY TABLE OF CONTENTS 



lULE CQLQE 

Introduction Blue 

Script-taping White 

Process of Ii\structional Supervision Yellow 

Conferencing Blue 

Staff Development Cherry 

Implementation Green 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Workshop PuipoM 




Ite DwilqnHM of dM sum NMdMl to 
Condiici itt hUfttdionil Sspv^MoB 



KnowwdQO 



Skills tnd 



Kaowtodft of BIom'i Tnoueaqr. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 



RtMtrch and Bshavlor 
Changt 




l»Uft 
Mft 



What It Instructional 
Supervision? 

InMfycllottil MpiivUM 

klMa, MU M €bjMd¥t to 




a^picUk 



iMtnictlOMi SuptivMon 
VS. Evakiallon 



Oot wiy 10 Sifdt^gtUtk ^mw%m ivifcudoo 

lb 

itniHMfliia 

• ■ IlililBIHllllftlil^ 




i w iiii i III I n imm 



^ Intlnictlonal Sup«rvltlon 




^ What About Evaluation? 



slnlMdaiooiKM 




Iho 
loMta 



ofal 



► 8upMvlaory/Paor 
Oonterancaa 



1. HavitivodbcnioAMdooit 




Z Apply prindphi of laaming. 

3. AfobiiadoaaBaBa^ifriiQfteacUQgbibavlon. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Monty aivi Training 




^ OBSERVATION 



SopnviMn fmM b« uoghl how 10 obMrvt 
and wiMt 10 look far M dMy «» nfafono k. 
Jan bMMM MpHviMn faww how. 4eM not 
oMHi dMgr CM do k oonoeity. 

1. Ibiowfac MBd whM yonrcarii 
2. 




INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPERVISION 



butnidan and nptfyiton 
forihtpttiponor 




•ndirawih 



Instnictlonil Uadtr 



An 




IwidntefMUvofiMinieikm. 

hu dM loMwMio ad ddlb 10 wc(k 
with imtmeion. 



^ ObMTvatlonEfftct 



wm alwayt iOmi bodi dM 
MiidHL ThtiffMeMbt 




1. 
1 



^ WHY. WHAT -WHEN 



WHY- 




A 

10 



htodMhHMHior 



WHAT- 



WHBN • SchiAib dbtttvutos sod conf onoos 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Madeline Hunter 




Inttiuctlonal Supeivlsion it a 
partnefBMp aquaiely targeted 
in ditooverfng and refining 
teaching to enhance learning.' 



^ Instmctlonal Supervision Model 




^ Prooeii off Imtnicilonal 



SupeivlakNi 




^ Madeline Hunter 




*Any growth demands a temporary 
loss of seouity ... a period of 
creative fiounoerlng.' 




cnaia w ei i iiice w 



Instructional tmpfovement 




tfatprobdbOkxiiailMnfaic wOl 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Charael«rltilcs-(cont.) 



• ButldifloanlftnMaito 




fomdiiiM fof pbnfliBf hitniodoiMl 



Potuwfattimw^chittttittdorgqpportfor 
making* 



^ Woifcshop Obi«ellVM 

!• ConpnhMd At pnicMs of iomicdoMl 




2. Dia|MW« 
iawiUi«.« 



dUgaoris of • ghrMMdifait 



3. Soloct coofwco ol^|^cdyo(i) for m 



4 Plni 

in wikiiig, • five phoM eonfennct pUn. 
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SCRIPT-TAPING 



^ PurpoM of SuptrvMon 




Aoodmli Iks pfofesiioiHl oC Aoi8 
who tvi lupwiMd. 



^ 8ci1pt*Tapliio 




nte tAifeit wiy to Mioiify ipodllc bikivlon 
it fay obtwukn of • ponoo't pidbmMBet.'* 



"Scrift-lapifli U pvobdbly At oiriMi way to 

|MOvMs • Moid of tMcUflf P 3 



^ WhyScrlpt-Tapt 




BottorthaoattdkiUpt-ciimtlovitwand 



OivotyoMa 
Donthmio 



tottt. 



^ EMtntlals Of Growth 




1. 



10 pioilictiKi psifonmow of 



1 iMvopoiMlklloiMffm with 
pfotfttcdvt pcffotoMOOt* 




^ Rationalt for Scrlpl-Tapino 

o fliptvviion ■MHi DO MM w pivviao ipoauB 
Jtodbickt dMjf Mi4 10 bt I 
bilMvioiiIiiiliiiioiihw 

AitapbciwckliiliiMi« 



^ Scrlpl-Tapino 

Ite pwpoM «f • Mripl-upt it to haw • 
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SCRIPT-TAPING 




1 Voylhadbb. 

3* Miy piovh h icoufin iccp uw ii 

4. UoUMtdaidaooHfilBwIimidoMOomcdy. 



^ 8crtpl«Taplng 






« TtatbaooMoomdwiyloccga 


silt • 










Badi cbMW dtvdopt Aiif own f 












1« Cfl i tfft ppinpltlt fwnphi i 
1 Write fait 

3. UMibbnvUdoM. 

4. RMl-tekMp«y«oaaua-dan\jMl HMn. 
3. Oct other fanpfuiiou of ifatkuoii. 



^ Scrlpt«Taplng ^^^H 




hfcripi'Upins.yoaMtdllOiailMr^MGifie ' 




A* Moons 0^)o)n 




B. TMis 




C Hudwoik 







^ WtMn Scripting 






LAft Column 


RIf III Column 




WhatofTtMhlno 






; TTO,CLO,II/A 


PHnolplM of toonilfiQ 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



PfocMs Of Inttnidional 
Suptrvltlon 



^ Conf^ranct QuIcMIiim 



(cont) 

Uf tptcilk cxampiei from iht Imon in 
Staff iod cad with potiiive 
link UiB amoym of infoniiMkm 




• bviitlliiiniliiiciortoheaaacdvtpMkipM 

• Mak«smdMhstniciortiadmiMdsirii«bb^ 



^ Diagnosis 



L AiktBacherforimtnaodoiialobiieGUvc 

Z Sciipi -la|»dMiMcidi«cpiiode. 

3» LibddMdMiiitMmsortheEkmenuor 
Bffecdvhttnicttat 




^ Confsrsncs Guidelines 

• AikabouiinfUuaorconcefmitpfdmijidM 




• SclMimpoitti«,Moppoiedioinsiiidfic«it, 
mu 10 fecQt M in dit confomoi. 

• Be pmiied with akemadvu when 
orprobkniiidealifind. 

• SuMMilURiadvM 10 dedfioniwiiicli worked 
ddi doM but mi|hi not wofk odw lioMi. 

• UmkditkngihoriliooonfeiviM 10 10-30 



^ Confeience Guidelines 



(cont.) 




Moniior and AdjBtt in dM confefHrn* jttit 
•I imuiicion If* 10 nonilor »d ndjuii in 
in dMir diinoon M di^ iomIl 



^ Diagnosis (cont.) 




4. Udngipidllc iy ppo nlv dMafaomdit 
Kripl-iipt, dMN fiMioni: 

A. DiddMlttdwlMditodie<Aj6cdvtT 

B. WaidMobMvuMdMcofiMlmlor 
dUncnkyforthtkamtKt)? 

C Did dMlMchor monitor die rtodcnu' 
and odjM dm mddf^ in mlidon to dM 
rtudanu^pfogmti? 

D. Wudmmaflocdvt use or wu diem abuse of 
die principles of learning? 



ERIC 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Sftocting ttM Conf trance 



Objactlvtt 



1. UiiiaitfnGlksiildcilblhalpnmMtedvid 
imtff trad with kifning 




Pwmo i pd iaamlBg; 



Imeifcitd with hmifig: 



S«ltctlng th» Conftranct 
Obiactlvot(cont.) 



& Wriit tm f9lm§mtwmmi otjecrivt wd th» 
immdto— I dbjictivi for fUt confl 




laitAictioiialobitclivt: 



Stltd Cofiftrtne* 
Obi«cllvM 



• Donttiyaidfijiihaktionl 



TMCh for the ftiUirt • nouhe patt 



Tteiuttt ii^howoHiwtlMipleaciimio 
grow and Iraprof t lo i 




Ctltci^O tht Conf trance 
ObJtcllvtt(cont.) 



1 Raok <io i ltmml i thM in o m olo d kamlagt tfw 
llm bdng dio OM ihM WM moit iMtiuRMnlal 
lo pioffott towaid dio Itsndng* 

3. IUakdiodimonudiMinpididlBifniBg.die 
fim bdng dio 000 diM men inieffoiod widi 
piogfiM lowaid d» UtnriBg. 

4. CoMidflrdMaliiliiyordiilBadiortoreckve 




3. CtaniidarytNifBdfandyoMrilNlitytotMdidie 
inMiuolkMio dlyctivCt 



Stltd Oonf tranct 
Obitctlvtt(cont.) 



Don\ pidc die dijocdvo 10 rainf oito. 
bMod on dM Kript-taH 




^ Ptan tht Oonftranct 



1. huodttdDcy Phm 
1 DtegnoiiBg Phue 

3. RddbroiaMOlPliue 

4. hiMuoUoMl Phase 
3. FoOow-ttp Phase 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Introductory Phase 



1. Toestibliihphyiiciloomfoctmdt 
plMMM f 0elkig tone* 

1 ToMabliihaiiiaiulMllowafdthe 
oonttntm prooess* 




3. ToestaUiihlhepiofesiiciMltoneofihe 
oonfcfcncs. 



^ Diagnosing Phase 




1. TogdadditioiMliiifofmMioniteuidie 
katon and dM iMcWi pmpcdivt to 

1 ToaOowlfatiMdierllMoppOftiiniqfto 

3. ToMifOWtefooMof Iheieachcrtodie 
confefvnoa objocii vc i ■ 



^ Diagnosis Phase (cont.) 



8ldiliNMM;(€oiit) 

4 IMiiiafMitionditlwiB 
f oona of iMdm to tht i 
lUD to te uoglK in dM cooli 

1 Monitor dMleacbef^impoQiMi 
•dJonaiipiNQpriatA* 




^ Introductory Phase 



SkMltNMdtd: 

1. Plan a lUtemem for f mtinf tfio 




I PlanapkatantftelingHone 



3. Plan to itview die 



^ Diagnosis Phase 



SkMaNaadtd: 

1. Design an 




allow tba toacber an onpofinnky 
mdiUBidiaipn 



oadieinftnidknal 
Warning. 

1 Design a qneslion dial win ^vadia 
an opponnnky to leflaci on 
sidlb wUch wen not as «fleodi« in 



3. Designa 
of die toachar to 
ninf oioad in die oonfd 



dMi wOl namiw the foons 



^ Reinforcement Phase 




To identify and lalnfovee an faisMcdonal 
iUll so dMi die toachsr wiU I 
Qsif^ thai skill 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Rtlnforc«m«fit Phase 



t WrtetheobjeaivefociheiidDiobe 

1 MaikintiitaneodoialrMocdfpecifk 
•xamplts of ihe inmucdonal skill being 
fiinfoiCBd* 

3* Plan how iheM specific examples wiU be 
sbared with the teacher. 




^ Instructional Phase 




To develop or reline an inttnictional skill 
SUito Needed: 

1. WiiledieoliMvvfortheinstnictionalskiU 
beii« devohmd or idtaed (see Seleod^ 
Conferanoe ObjeedvesV 



2. Develop a lesson plan to 'Wh*' the aUB. 



^ FollowHjp Phase 




1. To aDow die opportunity for growth. 



X To hold both dMieecher and die sifeiviaor 
acooonuMefordie iropfovemeotof the 
faistiuciiond sUIL 

3. To pravidasuppoft for die teecher^s efforts 
in iraprovoRienc 



^ Reinforcement Phase 



SUHa Needed; (ooot). 

4, Design a statement to it c omm en d oontimied 




nse of dds kistnictkNial skifl. 



5. Design a steiemamio explain how Uiis 
hstnicdonal skiU assistt studenu in 
leeming. 

6. Plan t procodunl closure. 



^ Instructional Phase (cont) 

Devdop a lesaen plan (coot) 
Wrtfcewie)ini'i"l^^ 




Oiiii<|iiniM. 



^ Follow-up Phase 



SkHa Needed: 

1. Plan 10 essiitdiateecher in deciding the 
amount of time needed by d» teedher for 
practice befon dM foDow-up observntkn. 

2. Establish a date and dme for die next 




3. PIm a siatemeni of support for die teacher^s 
efforttin 



temeni of sinport for die tea 
instructional unprcMfemcnt 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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CONFERENCING 



TMChtrs* Confirtnct 
Goal: 




''My goti f or a oonf ciwiot is lo be ibit to lock 
fofwaid 10 mdm boauiK I luiow T win luni 
and grow, aid il will be • rewaidii^ 
oxpcficDOB.** 



SomtOonfftninct 
QuldtlinM(oont) 



•fWbrnallM jron 




1* ToiclMfi Mid tins lo develop Ml 
tofdiekironMiion 



X Hm Bove iflf onnedon pieicnied* die ksi 
Hkiljr teockeif wiU pfoeen il andAir 
iMdak 

)• LWidManmberof teedMrooafefmoe 
I $uifo€ giuwih needi to one* 



Contartficing GukJellnes 

(com.) 



wOBeGK UBDOvWK \Mlt OPDOeeO VD BHI^BIBlCsOU 

eraMiofboieoBiiia 




abAavlorwua 



Make gewetilUninm whkh win twufer lo 
olhir teaaoM ndwr dum a qieeifk for od|jr 



GuMtllnM 



Siait and end a oonfoienca with poaiiive 
comnicnia* 

b win cfoeie a feeUng which fadlkaiei 
produciivdy fay having the pa rtidpant 
nvolved ■! die oonfenuioa» 





Sorm Conf tnnct 
GuifMlnts (cont) 



Provide For Active Fartkipetloa In The 
Cenfertnct 

• Find oat wheiedMleiaon flu. 

- Find out how dMy decided what to teeck« 

- Adc what diey feel went peitkakfly well 

• Aik if there wen any niipiisei. 



^ Conftrancing QuMalines 
^ (com.) 



Sqggeit ahemativei which might wofk 
whh some atudenu but might Mt wofk 
whhothen. 

Be pnpered with ahomativei when yon 
have identified a concern or qoeitien. 

Uae ipedfic exanplei from the lesion. 
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CONFERENCING 



^ Typt A Conf ertnc* 



Affifnibg BffMlivtToclniqucs 

1. Manriiy aadlifadgMormoitthmaBUof 
iMUiicricn tint At H iclMf luu nyliwl 

2. Bxpbin how k wu OM 4fid why k 

WOlfcldi 

3. Objective is to bring the behavior lo the 
oonsdoMi level 




^ Typt C Conf«r»nc« 



QUqykig by the Teacher 

1. The teacher it aiked 10 celhct and 
ttif^ivehiaie nortteni of their leiien* 

X Siipeivitorandltecberpiovidet pottiUe 




3. ObJtcdvtUioMtadiyiolMdMHwMi 
poiemlal fa^ ^ h t^ f fm^ "^'Mitftfitny 
(Of Aeletton. 



^ Typt E Conf trtnct 



Bnwnif^ghiQ RjiooUenoe 

• riwVMie ipecBie leeooecK ano leoogninon 
lot 




A* So teacher knowt that they tie exuUtnt« 
B. SocQOlimMdgiowtbcaiibeaioonrajiad. 



2. TTie objective it 10 ha^tteachtn I 
nextnepfai UiAerfHofettional growth. 



^ Typt B ConftrtFict 




Broadcnini the Behavior Repettoiie 

1. AikthtteacheriotMflkof tkcmativt wayof 
dealkig whh a particular tkuaiion in the lataon. 

2. Sopervitorakoprovidttakcinative 
eiamplct. 

3. Otiiective it to stimulate the development 

of a itpcftoiie of effective teadting letpontet. 



^ Typt D Conferanct 



Developing Altemtitvet to an Ineffective 
Technique 

1. S^mvitorfooogniaet and labels 
intflecdve pieciicet whidi weie not 
obvious to the teacher. 




Z luparvttor tecomfr tnrW techniyes which 
fk fano the particular leecUng tQflt, 

3. Olijaotiva it for the teacher 10 tebct from 
akemativtt genented he/rfie mighi ute. 



^ YourFollow*Up 



1. Review your notes and boohs (distributed 
1 Ditaitt what you teamed with other hifonned 




3. Diagnc^N youfielf. 

4. Select one ama for your flrstconoemration. 

5. Detign a lesson to teach a gfoip of students. 

6. Invite a trtmedpeer^upefvisor to observe. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 




P yo o ti InMbllftd Byi 



1. UckoTadiiliiol-wldepodtioa. 

MioiAdilMfMr. 
3« Admlnhifiriw mkusim lowirt lUff aad tt» 

pfOOiii ilMV • 

1 CooMontiioAtAfferambttwMi 
pirf omiinoi apprtliil (cvabaiioo) aod 



BmimIs of hiilmcMoii (MiMT^ 




Bommlo of iMtruoiM (Miif 4 



40MMji 




^ Prolloloiiey Uvoto 

01 No PirtvioM KiMwMlWBs^^ 

02 DmmmMM KoowMii of 
03Coiyilnwli HkmwMi, 
04A|fittin—wHioi 
OS C^iMt of Coadifaig « TMcbhg 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



^ CmidoiM 



1. ToeM«eli.TeoSeM* 




1 
3. 
4 

1 BBfaittdfAMdbyollwrpioiitiwMd 



Loilw flip Li¥tit of OowpKiMW 




A 
A 



Staff DwilopiMIlt 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



^1. Mvtlop Your Skills 
and Undtrttandino of 
Conttnt 




1 

4. 
1 
4 



^111. Shaft Your 

Knowtodgt and SklHa 



. l,titiaMiniHMiy»il^hyiifMig— >^ 




IL DovtlopYourSkIN 
and Undaraiandlno 




^ IV.DovalopSkllMn 

luai — 



instructional Confaranc!nfl 
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ATTACHMENT F 
Certificate of Completion 
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Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop 

Certificate of Completion 

This is to certify that 



Participated in 18 hours of Instruction March 5-7, 1990, Wisconsin Rapids 




ATTACHMENT G 
Rating Scales and Participant Comments 
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EVALUATION FORM 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 
March 5 - 7, 1990 MEAD INN • Wisconsin Rapids 



Please rate the following and comment in your own wor1(s). 
1 . Qaiity and appropriateness of wcricshop objectives • 
Comments: 



Eqql 



OK Great 



2. Applicability of Woikshop Content 
Comments: 



3. Delivery of Informadon/Modeling- 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 5 



4. Relevance of Activities 
Comments: 



1 2 :i 4 5 



5. Attention to Your Efforts 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 3 



6. Use of Principles of Learning - 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 5 



7. What is die most significant thing you learned from die ^txkshop? 



8 . Should we consider offering tius workshop again? 

Why? 

9. Your personal comments, suggestions and/or concerns: 
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DZSAP, Version 2.0, VAX-11 BASIC. Program: DESlOl 

C«nt«r for Vocational Technical and Adult Education 

Group nuflibara baaed on the PRIMARY group for this analysis 

Analysis on 15-Mar-90 at 10:44 AM. ?ata from file: INSUPBR_89 

Survey analysis of response to 6 questions, by 20 people 



Page : 1 



Question: 1 



Group Mean ---- 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.65 4.65 



Stand Dev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit People Checks First Median Third IQR 
0.49 0.49 20 20 4.21 4.73 5.12 0.90 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.35 0.65 People 
0 0 0 0 7 13 



Question: 2 

Group Mean 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.60 4.60 



■ — Stand Dev 

Omit No Omit 
0.60 0.60 



Number - — Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.17 4.73 5.12 0.95 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.05 0.30 0.65 People 
0 0 0 1 6 13 



Question: 3 

Group Mean ---- 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.85 4.85 



Stand Dev --■ 

Omit No Omit 
0.37 0.37 



Number Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.15 0.85 People 
0 0 0 0 3 17 



Question : 4 

Group — -- Mean ---- 
Omit No Omit 
0 4.70 4.70 



Stand Dev --■ 

Omit No Omit 
0.57 0.57 



Number Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.50 4.83 5.17 0.67 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.C5 0.20 0.75 People 
0 0 0 1 4 15 



Question: 5 



Group Meaui ---- 

Omit No Omit 



— Stand Dev 

Omit No Omit 



0 


4. 


85 


4.85 


0.37 


0.37 


Omit 
0.00 
0 


1 

0.00 
0 


2 

0.00 
0 


3 

0.00 
0 


4 5 
0.15 0.85 
3 17 


People 



Number --- Quartile ------ 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 
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D3SAP, Version 2.0, VAX-11 BASIC. Program: DBSlOl Page: 2 

C«nt«r for Vocational Tachnlcal and Adult Education 

Group nunbara baaad on tha PRIMARY group for thla analysis 

Analysis on 15-Mar-90 at 10:44 AM. Data from flla: INSUPBR_89 

Survay analysis of rasponsa to 6 questions, by 20 people 

Question: € 

Group Mean Stand Dev Number - — Quart lie 

Omit Ho Omit Omit No Omit People Checlcs First Median Third IQR 

0 4.85 4.85 0.37 0.37 20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 

Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.15 0.85 People 
0 0 0 C 3 17 
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Instructional Supervision 
Evaluation Form 
March 5 • 7. 1990 



Comments for Question #1 • Clarity and appropriateness of workshop 
objectives 

Every ot^ective written and spolten appropriate for both instructors and supervisors. 
Very dear. 

Good to start with summary of Elements and putting it together on the wall • it helped me 
see the "Qestairi 

Use of overtays - pass out and reinforce at beginning and end of dass. 

Finally we got to see the Gestalt of Hunter's Model - it made everything dearer - 1 would 
liked to have seen it at the very beginning of the 1st seminar. 

The ot^edive was dear and was strived to be taught to. 

Right on • stayed with workshop objectives. 

Comment for Question #2 • Applicability of Workshop Content 

Though there isn't Distrid support, yet. 

Just concerned what 'can do' back at the distrid. 

Right on target. 

Both workshops for supervisors - first workshop for instructors. 
Relevant. 

Great presentation with modeling, role playing, etc. - effective enough to transfer the 
majority of material to "back-at-schoor situations. 

Although concept was great the length of time to be fully operational is a hindrance. 

For me, this is very applicable and timely. 

Still struggling with implementing certain parts in our system. 

Information is great/okay, however, time limitation and local District emphasis woukj 
hinder. 
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Page II 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 

Comments for Question #3 - Delivery of Information/Modeling 

Wonderful organization and materials. Thanksl 

Great wHh your role playing and copies - transparencies in workbook. 

Especially well done. 

Excellent role playing. 

Great job role playing • showing us the right direction. 

Bill and Howard dkJ a lot of modeling to reinforce information shared and with overlays. 
Information blended well with practk^al application - conscious competencel 
Very timely and good content. 
Good job - enjoyed varied AP (7) . 

Outstanding - instructors worked hard at it • good job at role playing - was helpful. 
Certainly a strength. 

Comments for Question «4 - Relevance of Activities 

WouM have liked at least one more opportunity "to do" a conference. The first one really 
scared me too much. 

For me, doing the 5 step conference role play with Howard gave me feedback to see if I 
was on track. 

Great. 

More gukJed practice, more on implerranting, more peer coaching. 
The conferencing was excellent • (writers' cramp). 

I feel smaller groups for the conferencing woukl have been nrrare productive and more 
practice. 

Activities were coherent and congruent with the objective of the day. 
The activities made the infbrmatton understandable and real. 
One of the few conferences where there was not "fluff." 
Need to work this into evaluatton. 
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Page III 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 

All directly related. Stayed on time/schedule. Group work was fitting. 

Comments for Question #5 • Attention to Your Efforts. 

Very good role modeling t}y both Bill and Howard regarding effective teaching. 

I fiave a lot of work to do In tfie next five years. 

Excellent listening to each participant's kieas. 

Howard and Bill always took time to answer our questions and made comments if we did 
goodort)ad. 

Both of you are excellent at reading your audience and structuring your activities 
accordingly. 

Awesome gukJance - right on. I would have liked a little nuiCft con-ection (instructional 
supervision) - something to be able to con-ect my errors on know if there acfi_errors. 

Helpful - patient in explanations yet able to maintain interest in the rest of the class. 

I felt great about the personal ooncem both Bill and Howard demonstrated. 

ConsMerable efforts to keep us on task. 

No problem - always called upon/allowed to speak/ask questions. 

Comment for Question #6 - Use of Principles of Learning. 

Very good role modeling by both Bill and Howard regarding effective teaching, (used this 
same answer in Questions #5) 

Excellent active participatk)n and good transfer from the previous workshop. 
Excellent. 

I liked it when you used the principles and noted aloud that you had just used It. You 
were good at manipulating the nfK)tivatk>nal variable to keep the interest level high. 

You practk» what you preach. 

Right on base - special attempts appeared to have been made to do this. 
Super role models. 
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Page IV 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 



Comments for Question #7 - What is the most significant thing you 
learned from the workshop? 

Ill tM a more effective supervisor. Reinforcement and clarity on Elements of 
Instruction. 

The positive effort - to improve instruction techniques to be an advocate for the 
instructor. 

The intention behind conferendng and the elements that make it. 
1. How to conduct a conference. 2. The elements of instruction. 
Elements of learningAeaching/and supervision. 
This method of dealing with instruction is much better than chedc lists. 
How to script-tape and conference. 

A better understanding of the elements. Better understanding of conferencing 

Bill. I mu5^t admit that I really was not foolting forward to participating in the role 
playing, but you can read the situation well and I came away from the conference feeling 
good and confident. 

I received information, saw it In action and got to put it in action that will help me be a 
better instructor. 

Peer conferencing. 

How to plan and deliver a conference after all the information is gathered - practical 
applicstionl 

I learned more about the elements plus the value of having someone else help you access 
your use of the elements. 

How to effectively use different elements of instruction. 
The script-taping with and concerning peer coaching. 
The model. 
Hunter model. 

The model - script-taping and the conference. 

Is this difficult to answer. Clinical supervision - coaching. The dignity of the 
instructor is paramount. I need to and what to study the elements of instruction in more 
depth. 
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PaoeV 

instructional Supervision- Evaiuation Form 

Comments for Question #8 - Siiould we consider offering this worlcsliop 
again? 

Yes. 

Yes • need for otiiers to receive tiie training form exceiient ieaders. 

I'd ratiier iiave you offer one tiiafs an extension of tiiese two, to iieip stretcii me some 
more. 

Yes - valuable • especially for instructors and for supervisors. 
Yes • on campus at each technical college • more on peer coaching. 
Yes - to all supervisor to make them aware. 

Yes • if you want to implement "Hunter" into Wisconsin VTAE and IHunter related 
conferences. 

Yes. until every VTAE faculty member in Wisconsin has this down pat. This should/must 
replace existing certification courses. 

Yes • what instructors can learn and share • we need supervisors that have the 
supervision skilisi 

Very definitely - because it does cause growth. 

Yes - with cost of putting it all together and "need" of Wisconsin vocattonal and techntoal 
staff. 

Yes - worthwhile information for both instructional and supervision. 

Yes - 1 may need reinforcement, the more people that know Hunter's model and 
vernacular, the better the conferencing will work universally. 

Yes - because it is a model that is very constructive. 

Yes - if it is to be the language of teaching - if it is to be familiar to aii teachers - they 
must be taught. 

Yes - iTiore instructors and supervisors shoukJ be exposed to this as an alternative to and 
leading to evaluatfon. 

Definitely - a must in our system. 

Yes - 1 would like to recommend it to others within our organizatfon. 
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Instructional Supervision-Evlauation Form 



Yes • all districts need to Icnow this model. If it is the model tor VTAE system, ail 
districts should have it. 

Definitely. I hope we can offer similar workshops and inservicing in our district. 



Comments for Question #9 - Your personal comments, tuao«*tions and/or 
concerns. 

Thanit you very muchi You tx}th did a superb Job. 

An idea: to put some conferencing segments on video tape to show the different phases - 
as another modeling technique. These could be optional. An Idea to even break It down 
further: to stop vUeo at the time It moves into the different phases • to analyze what has 
gone on. eto. 

I'd encourage a handout similar to the "wall activity." 

I'm not sure I will have any opportunity as an instructor ut use the things I learned 
about supervision. However, I will certainly put the elements of instruction into 
consctous practice. 

Implementatton at a technical college. 

You were both very professtonal and aware of the students ? feelings. UW-Stout has two 
excellent people presenting this program. Thank you tor the learning experience. 

Questtonabie activity tor line teachers, but a must tor supervisors. Advantage of 
teachers at workshop is to make proponents to this "Hunter theory where they probably 
won't be doing conferences but will understand them and "pass the word" to the rest of 
the faculty. 

Please don't insist on every person get involved in role playing. I tor one am very 
unoomtortable as a participant. 

I woukJ like to see things taken one more step. Another seminary after things fall into 
place in our heads. More practice. 

I think you need to tocus your efforts to groups of teachers and groups of supervisors in 
the same school so that a large portton of the faculty and administration is aware of this 
model and technkiue. I realize that this effort is to at least get it into many districts. It 
would be interesting to. with « vQiuntear. take the role playing into a slightly less 
cooperative situatton (keeping it in tocus). I know that Bill and Howard couto probably 
make that wori(. I think this wouto probably bring out some tactful methods of 
questtoning which might In time break down some barriers. 

It was a great experience to meet and share intormatton from so many levels and areas. 
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Page VII 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 



Session #1 should be prerequisite for session #2. 

Have the workshop last 4 days • specifically for more active participation. 

I doni have as high a level of understanding of the elements of instruction and 
conferencing as many others in the group but I may have learned more given my starting 
point. Thanks Diane Weberg. 

Do not do role playing in such large groups - not as interesting to see it 16 times as 8 
times - too "scary." Why not have rotatton • like last time and have Bill and Howard go 
back and forth and observe. rK>t be the partteipant? We shoukJ be timed loo • like last 
time (at least a limit) (i.e., however many steps we could get done in 10 or less 
minutes)l Give some examples of really poor Instructton so that we have to look hard to 
find good points. 

Thanks. 

At times reached burnout. May have been too much encompassed into the short time 
frame. 

Thanks for putting the workshop on and for your fine effort k> make it a success. Also - 
real plus was to get to know supervisors/instructors from other districts. Great group 
of folks. 

Keep up the great work. You dedicatk>n to quality instructton is admirable. 
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introduction: 

The Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop was conducted 
March 5-7, 1990, in Wisconsin Rapids. A similar workshop was 
conducted March 28-30, 1989. This workshop was requested again by 
the VTAE Instructional Service Administrators. 

Instructional supervision is a process used by the first-line 
supervisor, department head or lead instructor and teacher. The 
first-line supervisor, department head or lead instructor is seen as 
the instructional leader in the department and as such, has a major 
role to play in effective classroom instruction. 

In this training, individuals must first have a clear understanding of 
the materials in the Elements of Instruction Workshop. The second 
part of the training involves the development of observation, analysis 
and conferencing skills. Training Includes techniques for collecting 
data for the conference, interpreting the data, and planning the 
instructional conferences. Following this phase of training, the first 
line supervisor, department head or lead instructor will observe and 
conference staff members teaching in a classroom/lab to; 
1) reinforce the effective instructional skills observed in the lesson, 
and 2) refine or add new skills to the teacher's repertoire. The intent 
is not to "fix" the teacher or lesson, but to provide a forum where the 
first-line supervisor, department head, or lead instructor and teacher 
can focus on instructional development specific to that teacher's 
needs. This is a staff development process and not evaluation! 

The material used in this training session is based on the UCLA 
Teaching Model, Clinical Supervision, resulting from the work of Dr. 
Madeline Hunter. Psychology research was translated along with 
hundreds of hours of observation and analysis into meaningful content 
easily understood by those in the teaching/supervision field. When 
elements of instruction are coupled with an ongoing program of 
instructional supervision and live instructional conferences, this 
two-part process has been judged to be one of the most effective 
ways to heighten, maintain and refine instructional skills. 

Many new and experienced first-line supervisors, department heads or 
lead instructors need help concentrating on instructional supervision 
- studying research, integrating effective instructional techniques 
into new curriculum programs, and highlighting instructio 'al 



behaviors in teaching. The "elements of instruction" forms the 
theoretical base of knowledge describing how students learn and 
"instructional supervision" helps the instructor make instructional 
decisions to increase the probability that students will learn. 

Participants! 

Letters were sent to each district announcing the workshop in 
December 1989, (see Attachment A). At that time, background 
information, objectives, teams, registration and credit information 
was included. 

Each VIAE district was asked to send three faculty who could benefit 
from the content. It was also requested that the same faculty attend 
the Elements of Instruction Workshop prior to this workshop. 

Thirty-one VIAE personnel from thirteen districts participated in 
this workshop (see Attachment B). Fourteen were supervisors, three 
were general education instructors, and fourteen were occupational 
instructors. Milwaukee Area, Lakeshore, Wl Indianhead, Northeast, 
Gateway, Moraine Park and Madison Area each sent a team of three 
people. 

WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES: 

The Instructional Supervision Workshop had the following objectives: 

Develop an awareness of the UCLA Instructional Supervision Model 
approach as it applies to vocational, technical, and adult education by: 

1. Reviewing the content in the elements of instruction. 

2. Gather data by conducting an observation of an instructional 
episode in a classroom/lab setting. 

3. Planning an instructional conference. 

4. Conducting an instructional conference. 

5. Analyzing other instructional conferences. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE! 



The following Information was covered during the workshop: 

1. Professional responsibilities of a teacher. 

2. Instructional skills. 

A. Teaching to an objective. 

B. Selecting objectives at the correct level. 

C. Monitor and adjust. 

D. Principles of learning. 

1 ) Motivation 

2) Rate and degree, 
a Set 

b. Participation 

c. Reinforcement 

d. Closure 

3) Retention 

4) Transfer 

3. Implications of the Elements of Instruction to Vocational 
Education. 

4. Background and Theory of Instructional Supervision 

5. Planning the Conference 

A. Introductory Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

B. Diagnosing Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

C. Reinforcement Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

D. Instructional Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 

E Follow up Phase 

1) Purpose 

2) Skills 



SCHEDULE: 



The following schedule was followed for the three-day workshop: 
Monday, March 5, 1990 

• Introduction, Objectives and Expectations 

• Professionalism 

• Responsibilities of a Teacher 

• Decision Making Model 

• Elements of Instruction Model - Critical Behaviors of a Teacher 

• Background and Theory of Instructional Supervision 

Tuesday, March 6, 1990 

• Overview of the Instructional Conference 

• Scriptaping 

• Analysis of Script 

• Introductory Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Diagnosing Phase of Conference - Practice 

Wednesday. March 7. 1990 

• Reinforcement Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Instructional Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Follow-up Phase of Conference - Practice 

• Pulling the Whole Conference Together - Teaching Episode and 
Analysis 

• Implementation Strategies 

The workshop was conducted with formal presentations, opportunity 
to put the content In the participants' own words, and opportunity for 
practice (see Attachment C). Practice was accomplished through 
sharing, worksheets and group activities. Each participant had an 
opportunity to practice what they learned by presenting a lesson and 
to observe other Instructors as they presented instruction. Feedback 
from participants was gathered at the end of the first two days and 
adjustments were made to accommodate participants' concerns. 

Each participant was provided with a three-ring notebook with 
labeled dividers. Numerous articles, information sheets, worksheets 
and notebook paper were also provided. Many transparencies were 
developed and also mailed to each district for use (see Attachment E). 
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Each participant also received a Certificate of Completion (see 
Attachment F). Twenty-nine participants signed up for the one credit 
course, 199-570 Instructional Improvement, through the University of 
Wisconsin-Stout. Based on the University of Wisconsin System Policy 
#22, the tuition fee was waived except for the segregated fee which 
participants paid. 

Lunch and coffee breaks were provided consistent with state 
guidelines. 

Evaluation! 

Each participant completed an evaluation form. Questions and mean 



scores based on a 5.0 scale are indicated below: 

1. Clarity and Appropriateness Of Workshop Objectives. 4.65 

2. Applicability of Workshop Content. 4.60 

3. Delivery of Information/Modeling. 4.85 

4. Relevance of Activities. 4.70 

5. Attention to Your Efforts. 4.85 

6. Use of Principles of Learning. 4.85 



The tabulated average rating was 4.7 (see Attachment F). Participant 
comments are attached and indicate excellent resuits (see 
Attachment G). 
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Letters 



November 9. 1989 



(See attached list) 
Dear (name): 

The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational. Technical and Adult Education and the Center for 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. University of Wisconsin-Stout are conducting 
two staf^ development workshops: 

• ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION • INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
February 5-7, 1990 March 5-7, 1990 

Mead Inn Mead Inn 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wi Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 

The purpose of the first workshop. ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION, is to heighten the skills 
of the instructor by provUir>g knowledge and skills in the essential elements of 
lnstructk>n. Each district should oonsUer sending a team of three people: two teachers 
(ACE • or part-time instructor may also be sent) and one first line supervisor, or 
department head. It is Important that the first line supervisor be someone who has 
responsibility to evaluate/supervise instructors. 

The second workshop. INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION, will apply skHls learned in the 
first workshop by provkJing a focus on improvement of instructton by the devek)pment 
of observatton, analysis and conference skills. Participants will be able to reinforce the 
effective instruction of skills observed, and refine or add new skills. 

Distrtots shouki plan to sond the same first line supervisor to each workshop. One or 
both of the teaching staff who attended the first workshop shouki also plan to attend the 
second with the supervisor. A team will facilitate the comprehension, appik^tton and 
Impiementatton of the new concepts and strategies learned. 

The presenters for the workshop will be IHoward Lee, Co-Director. Center for 
Vocattonal, Technical and Adult Education. University of Wisconsin-Stout and Bill 
Mamel, Consultant, Instructional Troubleshooters. Minneapolis, MN. 

Credit Offared ! One credit (either graduate or undergraduate) will be offered with 
tuition waived. A small UW-System institutk>nal fee (graduate $10.40, undergraduate 
$13.28) will be the only charge. Registration for credit will occur at the workshop. 
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(name) 
Pago II 

November 9, 1989 



A connmtatlon letter will be sent to registered participants prior to the workshop. 

The workshop grant will cover lunches and breaks. Other meals, travel and kxiging 
expenses are the responsibility of each VTAE distrtet. There will be no general 
registration charge tor this workshop. 

Please complete the enclosed registratton form and retum it in the envelope provided by 
Wedneaday, January 10, 1990. Call the IMead Inn (715) 423-1500 directly for 
todging arrangements, noting you are attending this workshop. A btock of rooms have 
been reserved. We look forward to your involvement ir: this staff development activity. 
If you have any questions, please contact Steve Schlough at (715) 232-3793. 



oc: Bob Johnson 
James Umess 



The WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF VTAE & UW-STOUT do not discHminate on the basis of 
race, sex. age, religion, sexual orientatton. handicap, national origin or ancestry. 



Sincerely. 



Howard Lee. Co-Director 
CVTAE. UW-Stout 



218 Applied Arts Bidg. 
Menomonie. Wl 54751 



Steve Schlough, Workshop Coordinator 
CVTAE. UW-Stout 
218 Applied Arts Bkig. 
Menomonie. Wl 54751 



dmd 



Enctosures: Registration Form 
Agsrvla 
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Dr. Thomas Maney 
Nicolet Technical College 
P. O. Box 518 
Rhinelander.WI 54501 



Mr. Allen Ellingson 
Northeast Technical G>llege 
2740 West Mason Street 
P. O. Box 19042 
Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Dr. Richard Rogers 
Southwest Technical College 
Bronson Boulevard 
Route 1, Box 550 
Fennimore, WI 53809 

Dr. William mienfeldt 
Chippewa Valley Technical College 
620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eauaaire.Wl 54701 



Mr. Laurence Schocnbcrgcr 
Waukesha County Area Technical College 
800 Main Street 
Pewaukee.WI 53072 



Mr. Merlin Gentz 
Fox Valley Technical College 
1825 North Bluemound Road 
P. O. Box 2277 
Appleton,WI 54913-2277 

Mr. Hubert Braun, Director 
Educational Services - Kenosha Campus 
Gateway Technical College 
3520 - SOth Avenue, P. 0. Box 1486 
Kenosha. WI 53142-1690 

Mr. Patrick Flanagan, Director 
Educational Services - Elkhom Campus 
Gateway Technical College 
400 South Highway H 
Elkhom, WI 53121-2020 

Mr. Ralph IVoeller 
Gateway Technical College 
3520 - 20th Avenue 
P. O. Box 1486 
Kenosha, WI 53141 

Mr. Edward Falck 
Lakeshoie Technical College 
1290 North Avenue 
aeveland,WI 53015 



Dr.PhUipThaldorf 

Western Wisconsin Technical College 

304 North Sixth Street 

P. O. Box 908 

UCrosse.WI 54602-0908 

Mr. Fred Baue 

WI Indianhead Technical College 

P. O. Box 452 

505 Pine Ridge Drive 

Shell Lake, WI 54871 

Dr. Kenneth Mills 
Noithoentral Technical College 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau,WI 54401 



Mr. Frederick Mitchell 

Area Technical College District No. 4 

3550 Anderson Street 

Madison, WI 53704 



Ms. Karen Knox 
Blackhawk Technical College 
6004 Prairie Road., Co. Trie. G 
P. O. Box 5009 
Janesville,WI 53547 



Dr. Max Faming 
Mki-State Technical College 
500 - 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 



Dr. Phil Langerman 
Milwaukee Aita Technical College 
1015 Noith Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 



Mr. Peter Jushka, Administrator 
North Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
5555 West Highland Road 
Mequon,WI 53092 

Mr. Richard Neumann, AdminlSviator 
South Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
665 South Howell AVenue 
Oak Creek, WI 53154 

Mr. Donald Schwarz, Administrator 
West Campus 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
1200 South 71 Street 
West Allis,WI 53214 
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Ms. Betty BnineUe 
Moraine Park Technical College 
235 North National Avenue 
Fond duUcWI 54935 



ATTACHMENT B 
Participant List 
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Instructional Suptrvlslon Participant List - March S-7, 1990 



Bruce Koopika 

Instnictor, Mathematics 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay, WI 54307-9042 

Al Hiles, Instructor 
Machine Tool 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Lee Cooper 
PoHm Science 

Northeast Wisconsin Technical College #13 

PO Box 19042 

Green Bay. WI 54307-9042 

Jack Rice 

Dean, Business and Marketing 
Southwest Wisconsin VTAE District 
Highway 18 East 
Fennimore. WI 53809 

Wynn Henderson 

Associate Dean, General Education 

Southwest Wisconsin VTAE District 

Highway 18 East 

Fennimore. WI 53809 

JKnutson 

Dean of Business Education 

Gateway Technical College-Racine Campus 

1001 Main Street 

Radne.WI 53403 

Ethel Sdlls 

Insenictor-Admin. Asst. 

Gateway Technical CoUege-Racine Campus 

1001 Main street 

Racine. WI 53403 

Kenneth Karwowski 
Welding Instructor 

Gateway Technical CoUege-Elkhom Campus 
400 S. Highway H 
Elkhom.WI 53121-2020 

Beth AnnDailey 
Denuil Program Coordinator 
Northcentnl VTAE District 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau.WI 54401 



Sue Budjac 

Nocthcentral VTAE District 
1000 Campus Drive 
Wausau.WI 54401 

TomHaike 
Millwright-Apprendce 
FdxVallqr VTAE District 
PO Box 2277 
Appleton.WI 54915-2277 

Cynthia Chase Whitely 

Staff Development Manager 

Fox Valley VTAE District-Bordini Center 

PO Box 2277 

Appleton,WI 54915-2277 

Jerry J. Stepien 
Associate Dean 

Moraine Park Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
FondduUcWI 54938 

DonLadwig 

Instructor. Police Science 
Moraine Park Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
Fond du Lac. WI 54938 

DianneWeberg 
Instructor. Corrections Science 
Moraine Puk Technical College 
235 N. National Ave. 
FondduUcWI 54938 

Marian Timmemuui 
Dean-Home Economics Division 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 

Barbara Hundt 
Instructor-Honne Economics 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 

Sue Schwerdtfeger 
Instructor-Business Division 
Madison Area VTAE District 
3550 Anderson Street 
Madison. WI 53704 
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Instructional Supervision Participant List • March 5-7, 1990 



Charles Anhalt 

Division Chairman-Trade & Industiy 
Mid-^tateVATE District 
5C3 • 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

CharietkOestreich 
Machine Toob 
Mid-State VTAE District 
500 • 32nd Street North 
Wisconsin Rapids. WI 54494 



Cheryl Mayes 

Milwaukee Area VATE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 



Audrey Stockey 
Milwaukee Area VATE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 

Larry Riley 

English Instructional Chairperson 
Milwaukee Area VTAE District 
700 West State Street 
Milwaukee. WI 53233 

BobPruse 

Chairman-Construction and Transportation 
Western Wisconsin VTAE District 
304 North 6th Street 
U Crosse. WI 54602-0908 

Douglas Lindse^ 
Supervisor-Agnculture 
Lakeshore VIAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
aeveland.WI 53015 

Scott Heinig 
Plastic Technology 
Lakeshore VTAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland. WI 53015 

ArianLerch 
Math/Science 
Lakeshore VTAE District 
1290 North Avenue 
Cleveland. WI 53015 



LeRoy Nyquist 
Office O^pations 
Blackhawk Technteal College 
6004 Prairie Road - PO Box 5009 
Janesville.WI 53547-5009 

JimMcFaul 

Instructor^General Education 
Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 
600 North 21st Street 
Superior. WI 54880 

MarylCBerchUd 

Instructor-Cosmetology 

Wisconsin IndianheadTechnical College 

1900 College Drive 

Rice Lake. WI 54868 

Don Putnam 

Instnictor-Food Service 

Wisconsin Indianhead Technical College 

1900 College Drive 

Rice Lake. WI 54868 
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Agenda 



INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Monday, March 5, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 



WORKSHOP 

INSTRUCTORS : • Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, Technical 

& Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 
• Bill Mamel, Manager Operations Training, LORAM, 
Hamel, MN 



7:30- 


8:00 


Registration 


8:00- 


8:30 


Introduction, Objectives & Expectations - Howard 


8:30 - 


9:00 


Background - Theory of Instructional Supervision - Howard 


9:00- 


9:30 


Assessment & Check for Understandmg - Bill 


9:30- 


9:45 


Break 


9:45- 


11:30 


Elements of Instructional Review - Howard 


11:30- 


12:00 


Clarification of Elements - Bill and Howard 


12:00- 


12:45 


Lunch with discussion 


12:45 - 


1:15 


Micro-Teaching Lesson (Students script-tape/observation)- Bill 


1:15- 


2:00 


Conferencing/Howard 


2:00- 


2:15 


Break 


2:15- 


3:15 


Gathering Data - Howard 






EVENING 


|6:30 • 


8:00 


Consultation - Informal Discussion 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 
Tuesday, March 6, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 



olUU - 


O.DK) 


IvCVICW/LfDJCClIVCS - nUWaiU 


8:30 - 


A.I c 

y:15 


Analysis oi ocnpi, uiagnosis - tiowaro 


9:15 - 


1 A.AA 

1U:0U 


r^raCCium - i^cicci V'Oniercncc \jojccuycs oiu 


1U:UU - 


in*i ^ 
iu:i3 




1U:1D - 


iu:ju 


v#oni6rencc Mouci rnasc nuwdiu 


1U:JU - 


1 1 •HA 

ii:uu 


T«if •v\/1ii/«fi/\n Dtioe* A^rootiiim KAAHA1^ • Rill 
inirOClUwUOn t naSC raWllUIIl IviUUvI^ * ejiii 


11:00- 


12:00 

* 


Diagnosis Phase (Practicum Model) - Bill 


12:00- 


12:45 


Lunch with discussion 


12:45 - 


1:45 


Reinforcement Phase -Howard 


1:45- 


2:15 


Instruction/Planning Phase (Practicum-Model) 


2:15^ 


2:30 


Brealc 


2:30- 


3:15 


Continue 


3:15- 


3:30 


Closure - Howard 



EVENING 



|6;30 - 8:00 Consultation ■ Informal Discussion 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION VTAE WORKSHOP 

Wednesday, March 7, 1990 Mead Inn-Wisconsin Rapids 

8;00- 8:30 Review/Objectives - Howard 
8:30 - 9:15 Observation/Script (From Video) - Bill and Howard 
9:15 - 10:00 Analysis/Conference Planning - Howard and Bill 
10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15 - 12:00 Observation, Script, Analysis, Conference Planning and 

Conference 

• (two groups) - Bill and Howard 
12:00-12:45 Lunch with discussion 
12:45 - 2:15 Instructional Supervision 

2:15- 2:30 Break 
2:30 - 3:30 Implementation, Assignment and Evaluation - Howard 
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ATTACHMENT D 
Handout Materials 
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O Madeline Hunter 1986 



CUNICAL SUPERVISION FOLLOW-UP 



I. DEVELOPYOURSKlLSAI^UNC3ERSrANDI«30FCONTENr 

A. Review your notes and books (distributed practice) 

B. Discuss what you have learned with other informed people. 

a Diagnose yourself - what are ycur areas of greatest/least understanding? 
D. Select one area for your first ooncentratfon. Taslt analyze what you need 
todo. 

E Design a lesson and teach to a group of students. Arrange for observation 
by an informed observer or have the lesson videotaped and analyze it 
yourself. Revise the lesson based on what you foamed and taach H again. 

II. DEVEIJOPYOURSKIUJSANDUNDERSTANDINQOFTEAC>«NQ 

A. Find a teacher with whom you feel you can work and TEACH with that 
teacher. Both of you willleam a great deaL 

B. Observe that teacher after reminding him/her it is for your growth. 
Practice 5-10 minute script tapes. Go over the script tape with 
him/her Just reading what you have recorded. If you feel comfortable, do 
a Type "A- conference. (LEVEL II SKILL) 

G Obsen^e and teach for feOow administrators and have them do the same for 
you. 

D. All of the above will give you examples to use when you begin to share 
your knowledge. 

III. SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS (done for your benefit) 
(Beware of Just sharing a list or your notes. Without comprehension, 
presentation at a knowledge level Is not only useless, but dangerous). 

A. Select one area and do an input to a small group (use films, tapes, charts, 
chalkboard, outline, eto.). If you need a tot of notes, you do not understand 
your content wel enough. Make sure you model what you have learned in 
this course as you do your presentation (small meaningful amount of 
Informatton, tosson design, mothratton, checking for understanding, etc.). 
Also make sure you demonstrate and label (right and left hemisphere) in 
your presentation the content you are teaching. Use examples from your 
own experience to insure understanding. 

B. Ask your participants to anonymously evaluate your input so you can get 
honest fMMKk. 

C Redesign your Input and do it with another small group and again get 

anonymous feedback. 
D. Develop skill In each area using this process. It Is the only way skill 

develops. Otherwise, you are Just parroting and it co<nes off lacking 

credibility. REMEMBER. THIS TAKES TIME. BE PATIENT BUT 

PERSISTENT. 
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Page II 

Clinical Supervision Follow-Up 



IV. DEVELOP SKILL IN INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCING (Level II skiH) 

A. With one or two teachers with whom you have been working, explain what 
you need to learn to do and ask for their help. Obsen/e. take script tapes 
for 5 - 10 minutes, and hoU "A", "B" and 'C conferences. If they 
request you have .thjvo to a 'O" conference. MAKE SURE YOU KNOW 
THE TEACHERS REASON FOR MAKING A DEOStON BEFORE YOU ASSUME IT 

WAS INAPPROPRIATE 

B. Teach for those teachers and ask them to obsen^e and conference you. 
a The word will spread and you will get other requests. PROCEED 

SLOWLY! 

D. Ignore 'heel draggers" (extinction) until you have the rest "up and 
flying" and your skills have escalated. Then tackle them. 

IF SOMEONE "HIGHER UP" TRIES TO JAB YOU NTO RRING A TEACHER OR RETRAINING A 
WHOLE STAFF THE RRST YEAR. SHOW THIS PAPER TO THEM AND TELL THEM THAT 
MADEUNE SAYS SUCH ACTIVITY IS A SURE WAY TO KILL AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMBir PROGRAM. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



VTAE WORKSHOP 



WISCONSIN RAPIDS 

MEAD INN 
MARCH 5, 6 & 7, 1990 



A WORKSHOP FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 

WORKSHOP INSTRUCTORS: 

Howard Lee, Co-Director, Center for Vocational, 
Technical & Adult Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout 

& 

Bill Mamel, Manager, Operations Tralnlng-LORAM, Hamel, MN 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 
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ri.iNirAi. siiPBuvrsioN vs rvai.iiation 



The primary difference, is the instructional aspect In clinical supervision, you set an objective to 
itinroice, and an objective to teach to (improve teacher's skill). In evaluation, you really don't 
have to do any instruction, just rate various categories on the evalua«;un instrument 

Also, scope of evaluation is broader, and covers all aspects of the job. 

Another difference, is that one purpose of evaluation is to pinpcint teachers who really need help - 
(probation pMsibilities), but if a teacher is ''satisfactoiy'*, no tuitiier effort is required to help tite 
teacher refine skills. 

In evaluation, cover a broad area of skills a teacher has and assess d!em i.e. - classify where tiiey 
are in tiie overall teaching profession. 

In clink:al supervisk>n, a specific lesson is assessed and what you want die teacher to continue Is 
reinforced. You may teach a pait that is left out with the understanding tiiat you will return at a 
specific time agreed upon to see if the missing part has been fbced. 

Oinical supervision zeros in on instructional skills which are more specific and exacting - die 
criteria are more cleariy defined. It requires diat the supervisor teach, (in die conference!) 

In contract evaluation is an inventoiy of whetiier die teacher u doing a satisfactory or 
unsatisfactcffy job on a myriad of areas. The iteins are more broad and conferencing less specific. 

Evaluation : Means using a district instrument to assess a teacher's overall abilities in many areas 
for a given period of time. It is an inventory of the person's abilities and skills. 

ainical Superviiion: May also use a district determined criteria, but the purpose b for 
maintenance and impiovement of skills. The supervisor must have a knowledge of die elements of 
instruction. You are k)oking for what is effective and reinforce diat and what needs improvement 
and provide instruction for iniprovennent - widi follow up. 

One way to distinguish is like die difference between a referee and a coach. The evaluation 
requires the referee; the cUnical supervision is the coach. 

The referee calls or makes judgement on all phases of die operation while die coach is aware of 
what is going on« but builds on the strengdis and tries to improve weaknesses - works on dus. 

Differences between evaluation and clinical supervision: 

In evaluation you are to determine whedierornot die person is doing die job he was hired to do. 
In clinical supervision you are to determine die strengths and weaknesses of a person's teaching - 
to reinforce what he is doing effectively and to teach him ways to improve those areas diat are not 
helping die kids to learn. 

The purpose of evaluation is assessment It is a check-list inventoiy of various competencies of a 
teacher - such as instructional skills, management skills, relationships widi teacher and students, it 
is like giving a student a report card. The purpose ofclinical supervision is to zero in on a oeitain 
aspect diat needs to be niaintained and to bulla in coirection of an aspect duu needs 10 be refuted. 
The mgor distinction is diat clinical supervision recpres die administrator to teach die instroctor 
according to a d^ciency observed within die teaching skills. 

Clinical supervision implies reinforcement of good teaching skills plus suggestions to help in areas 
diat need help whereas evaluation suggests die final report card for die year. 

1 
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THR INSTRUCTIONAL SIJPR RVTSfON PROCRSS 



1 . In the instructional supervision process, data is gathered by conducting an observatbn of an 
instructional episode in a classroonVlab. 



2. A detailed anecdotal record of the observation or analysis of the self-directing process is 
compiled, documenting specific points in die episode. 



3 . An initial diagnosis of the specific documented points is made identifying tiiose points which 
were effective and diose which were less tiian effective. 



4. After die episode has been analyzed in detail, die observer prioritizes those points which were 
effective and diose which need strengdiening. 



S . Utilizing die identified priorities, die instructional supervisor plans an instructional conference 
in order to voify what was observed and to utilize die information which was gadiered in order 
to improve future instruction. 



6. A conference is conducted between die instructiondtupertriaor and die teacher. The major 
components of die oonfioence are diagir v 4s of die episode, reinforcement of an effective 
instructional skill, and (if necessary) sti v ^nhening of a less effective skilL 
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INSTRUrTIONAI. SUPERVISION 

The role of the ins tnicdoiud supervisor as in instnictional leader has been an intendon of 
educadoflAiaining for some dme. Instnicdonal experiences focus on the the improvement of 
instruction. As instniction improves, odier key factors such as school climate, discipline, 
attendance, retention, and die quality of die curriculum in general improves. 

Prgrequi«itg SIcUta and Knowi#dgg 

• Knowledge of Bloom's Taxonomy 

• State objective in performance terms. 

• Formulate a task analysis in relation to diat objective. 

• Differentiate between a dq>endent and independent sequence in relation to 
component objectives. 

• List die dependent objectives in sequence of diCRculty. 

• Have knowledge of the curriculum goals and objectives of die school district 

• Have knowledge of die criteria (Elements of Instruction) used to diagnose quality 
instruction. 

Workahop Qh|gctivgg 

Upon completion of die workshop, participants will be able to: 

1. Comprehend observation and feedback process and techmques. 

A. Label examples of elements observed in teaching episodes 

B . Demonstrate comprehension of observation • conference process 

C. Explain process of instructional superviskm 

2 . Dianiose a teaching episode by completing, in writing, a diagnosis of a given 
teaoiing episode by: 

A. compiling a written anecdotal record. 

B . demonstrating ability to analyze die anecdotal record by labeling die teaching 
behavior. 

C. list supportive and specific data from dieir anecdotal record for each category 
of the elements of instruction. 

D. classifying die labeled data under appropriate element of instmction. 

E. use die classified data to judge die teachei's ability in each element of instruction. 

3 
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Select confeience objective(s) for a conference by writing the conference objective(s): 

A. prioritize teaching competencies to be reinforced 

B. prioritize teaching competencies to be extended 

C. anange the prioritized competencies in a dependent^ndependent sequence. 

D. use knowledge of teacher learning style to assist in final determinadon of conference 
objective(s). 

E. write conference objective for reinforcement and extension of instnictional skills. 

Plan an instructional conference by completing in writing a five phase conference plan. 
A. The task analysis for the five phase conference plan follows: 

1) Introductorv Phase 

• plan a Statement for greeting the teacher 

• plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

• plan 10 review the conference sequence for die teacher 

2) DiagnmigPhMe 

• design a question that will give the teacher an opportunity 10 reflect on tiie 
instnictional skills tiiat were effective in promoting leaming. 

• design a question tiiat will give die teacher an oppoctunity to reflect on tiie 
instructional skills Uiat were not as effective in promoting leaming. 

• design a question tiiat will narrow die focus of the teacher to the instnictional 
skill to be reinforosd in die conference. 

• design a question tittt will nanow die focus of the teacher to die instructional 
skill to be taught in die conference. 

• provide for professional dignity of die teacher. 

3) Rrinfntcement Phase 

• write the objective for die instructional skill to be reinforced 

• mark in die anecdotal record die examples of die skill being reinforced 

• design a statement to recommend continued use of die skill. 

• plan to explain how die continued use of die skill being reinforced will assist 
die student in leaming. 

4 
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4) Tnxtrucriftnal Phase 

• write the objective for the instructional skill to be taught to the teacher. 

• set 

• objective -plan to tell the objective to the teacher. 

• purpose - plan to explain how this skill will assist the student in learning. 

• model (if appropriate) 

• check for understanding 

• input - write the task analysis for the objective (\\st any infocmadon teacher will 
need to receive in ofder to achieve the objective) 

• guide practice 

• closure 

5) PUnniny the Follow-uo Phase 

• assisttheteacherindecidingtheanxHintof time needed by teacher for the practice 
of the sidll before your next observadon. 

• decide on date and time for next observation 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



Diagnosis 


Sslsct Confersncs 
Objective 


Plan the Conference 


Conduct the Conference 


1 . Ask teacher for instructional 
objective - to see if they can 
articulate 

2. Gather data 

3. Ijbetdata 

4 . Group data for analysis 

Ask: OkJ the teacher teach 
to the objective? 

Was the objective at 
the correct level of 
difficulty? 

Was there monitoring 
of the learners and an 
attempt to adjust the 
teaching? 

Was there use or 
abuse of the Principles 
of Learning? 


1 . List Instructional skills that 
promoted and interfered with 
learning. 

2. Rank (order) lists 

3 . Check for dependence • prior 
knowledge Is necessary. 

4. ConsMer: 

• Is the teacher ready? 

• Is the principal able? 

5. Formulate the objectives: 

• Reinforcement 

• Instructional 


1 . introductory Phase 

2. Diagnosing Phase 

3. Reinforcement Phase 

4. tnstructionat Phase 
6. Follow-up Phase 
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RSSRNTIA!. RI.RMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 



Can the teacher: 
Teach to an Objective 

• generate teacher behaviors relevant to an objective 

• generate student activities relevant to an objective 



Select an objecU > . at the correct level of difficulty for students 

• formulate an instructional objective 

• write a task analysis 

• use the task analysis as die basis for die diagnostic process 



Monitor die smdent and adjust die teaching 

• elicit overt behavior of students 

• check the overt behavior 

• use an analysis of die learning and/or knowledge of die principles of learning 
to interpret the overt behavior of students 

• act on die inteipretation 

-reteach 
-practice 
-move on 
-abandon 



Use die principles of learning (some of which are listed below) 

• Active Participation 

• Anticipatory Set 

• Motivation 

• Closure 

• Reinforcement 

• Retention 

• Transfer 
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NAME. 



SCRIPT.TAPE 
_ DAT^ 



SUBJECT. 



TIME. 



CRITICAL BEHAVIORS 



PRINCIPLES OF 
LEARNING 010^ 
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PLANNING THR TONFRRRNrR 
Purpose & Skills 

1. INTRODIirrORV PHASE 

A. Puipose: 

• to establish physical comfort and a pleasant feeling tone 

• to establish a mental set towaxd the conference process 

• to establish the professional tone of the conference 

B. Skills: (ability of the principal to:) 

1) plan a statement of greeting 

2) plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

3) plan to review the conference pnxess for the teacher 

2. mAnNOSTNr. phase 

A. Puipose: 

• to get additional information about the lesson and the teachei's perspective to complete 
the diagnosis. 

• to allow the teacher the opportunity to analyze the lesson. 

• to narrow the focus of the teacher to the conference objectives. 

B. SkUls: 

1 ) design an open-ended question that will allow Uie teacher an opportunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that promoted learning. 

2) design an open-ended (]|uestion that will aUow die teacher an oppoitunity to reflect on the 
instructional skills that mterfercd with learning. 

3) desim a question that will narrow the focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
reinrorced. 

4) design a question that will nairow die focus of the teacher to the instructional skill to be 
taught. 

5) monitor die teacher's responses and adjust as appropriate. 



3. REINFORrEM RNT PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to identify and reinforce an instructional sldll so that the teacher will continue using that 
skill. 

B. SkUls: 

1) write the objective for the skill to be reinforced (see Selecting Conference Objectives). 

2) nuuk in the anecdotal recocdspedficexanaples of the instructional skill being reinforced. 

3) plan how tiiese specific examples will be shared witii the teacher. 

4) design a statement to recommend continued use of this instructional skill. 

5) design a statement to explain how this instructional skill assists student in learning. 

6) plan a procedural closure. 

d INSTRIirTTONAI. PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to develop or refine an instructional skill 

B. SkUls: 

1) write the objective for the instructional skiU being developed or refined (see Sd 
ooitference Objectives) 

2) develop: 

• anticipatory set: plan to focus the teacher's attention on the instmctional skill being 
developed. 

• objective : plan to relate the objective to the teacher. 

• purpose : plan to explain how this skill affects tiie student's teaming process 

• input : develop a task analysis for die instructional skill being developed. 

- plan how die infonnation from the task analysis will be provided. 

• model : plan examples tiiat will illustrate how tiie instructional skill is utilized. 

• check for understanding! design a question tiiat will check tiie teacher's 
understanding of die instructional skill being developed. 



: design several activities tiut will serve as practice for die 




mstrucnonal skill being developed. 



closure: design an activity tiiat will allow tiie teacher die opportunity to summarize 
his/her undentanding of 

- die instructional skill that was developed 

- die instructional skill tiiat was reinforced 

10 
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. FOLLOW-UP PHASE 

A. Purpose: 

• to allow the opportunity for growth 

• to hold both the teacher and the principal accountable for the improvement of the 
instructional skill covered in the conrerence. 

• to provide support for the teachei's efforts in improvement 

B. Skilb: 

1) plan to assist the teacher in deciding the anxxint of time needed by die teacher for practice 
before die follow-up observation. 

2) establish a date and time for die next observation 

3) plan a statement of support for die teachei's efforts in instructional improvement 
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DIAONOSTS 

1. Ask teacher for the instructional objective. (What will the students leam and how will they 
demonstrate that they have learned.) 

Instructional Objective 



2. Script-tape the teaching qiisode. 

3. Label the data in terms of the Elements of Effective Instniction. 

4. Using specific supportive data from the script-tape, ask: 
• Did the Teacher teach to the objective? Yes/No 

Evidence (from script-tape) 



• Was die objective at die conect level of difiBcuIty for die leamei(s)? Yes^o? 
Evidence (from script-tape) 



Did die teacher monitor die students* progress and adjust die teaching in relation to die 
students* progress? Yes/No 

Evidence (from script-tape) 



• Was diere effective use or was diere abuse of principles of learning? Yes/No 
Evidence (finom script-tape) 
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SRI RmNr. THR rONFRHRNrE OBlECTIVErS^ 

1 . list the skiUs that promoted learning and list those that intofotd with learning. 
Promoted learning: Interfered with learning: 



2. Rank the skills diatmooioted learning, die first being the one that was instninaen^ 
to progress toward me learning. 

Circle die item ranked #1. This will be the instructional skill to be reinfoioed. 

3. Rink die skills tiiat impeded learning, die fim being the one diat most interfered 
with progress toward me learning. 

Cfade die item ranked #1. This will be die instructional skill to be taught 

4. Conskler die ability of die teacher to receive instruction at diis time. 
Conskler your self and your ability to teach die instructional objective. 

5. Write the leinforeeinent objective and the instnicrional objective for du» conference. 
Reinforcement Objective - 



Instructional Objective 
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PLANNTNC THR TONFRRRNCE 

1. iNTRnniirTORV phase 

• Plan tstateovnt for greedng the teadiCT. 

• Plan a pleasant feeling-tone statement 

• Plan to review the conference sequence for the teacher. 

2. COMPLETING THE DIAGNOSIS PHASE 

• Design a question that wiU give the teacher an opportunity to reflect on the instnic^ 
sldlls that were effective in promoting kamiog. 



• Design a question that wiU^e the teacher an opportuni^ to reflect on the instnicti^ 
sldlls that were not as effective in promoting leumng. 



• Design a question that wiUnanow the fKus of the teacher to the instructiond skill to be 
reinforced in the conference. 



• Design a question that wiU narrow the focus of the teacher to the instnictional skill that i^ 
to be tau^ in the conference. 



• Listett and mentally label teacher comments. 

14 
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REiNffnurrMFjgr phase 

• Writetheobjecdvefortheinstructbnalskmtobeidnfocc^ (See Sdecdns the Conference 
Objective, item «S) 

• Maik in the anecdotal recofdtlie examples of tlie skill being leinfoiced. 

• Plan how y^u will relate these examples to the teacher. 

• Design a statement to recommend continued use of the skill 

• nan to explain how the continued use of the skiU being reinforced wiU assist^ 
in teaming. 

• Plan a statement to elicit ctesure. 
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4. IN58TmirTinNAI. PHASE 

• Write the obfective for the instiuctionalsk^ 
confeitnoe Objective, item #3) 

• Antidpatocy Set 

• Objective- Plan (0 tell the objective to the teacher 

• Purpose - Explain how this will assist the students in learning 

• Input - Write the task analysis (see Essential Bements of Instruction: Task Analysis 
Infocmation Packet) 

• Model - Examples, Illustrations 

• Check for Understanding 

• Ouided Practice 

• Qosure - (Teacher summarizes) 

5. PLANNING THR gm.rnW.IIP PHASE 

• Statement of suppoit 

• Statement of accountability 

• Establish date and dme for next observation. 

16 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MINI LESSONS 

1. How to tie a tie/bow 

2. Waxing skis 

3. Preparing attractive food garnishes 

4. Napkin folding 

5 . Ten essential Spanish words for communicadng in Mexico 

6. Blood pressure 

7. Wood carving 

8. Rules for Cribbage 

9. Coundng a Bridge hand 

10. How to do your own personal color analysis 

11. Hand cut letters 

12. Water color techniques 

13. Techniques for remembering nantes 

14. Creadng paper flowers out of tissue paper 

15. Ribbon poinsettia 

16. Hockey infractions 

17. Fbotball penalty signals 

18. Filledngftsh 

19. Soft sculpture 

20. How to sell your car yourself 

2 1 . Creating your own transparencies 

22. Food exchange system 

23. CPR 

24. Dealing wiUi abrasive people 

25. Aerobic exercises 
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Effecting a Reconciliation between Supervision and Evaluation 

Madeline Hunter 



I take exception to the assertion that teacher evaluation Is a high-cost« 
low-yield Investment. Teaching has Improved nore In the last decade, since we 
have done research on teaching and teachers are being evaluated In terns of 
that researchi than It had In the previous centuries. Granted, there always 
have been outstanding teachers, but their skills usually were Intuitive, not 
consciously practiced. Granted, also, that acre research has been available 
for determining effective teaching in the last decade than in previous 
centuries. We need only look at the contribution of criterion testing to 
improvement of student performance in order to supply evidence that high yield 
results from application of research to the evaluation of students or teachers 
(or principals) . 

I will also grant that many principals still have not had the opportunity 
to learn how to either supervise (help) or evaluate a teacher: an indictment 
of our unlvertitlet. aany of whoa ttill do an inadequate job of preparlne 
principals for either professional responsibility. 

Another issue with which I do not affree is the "fix or fire," "iaprove or 
remove" implication of formative and summative evaluation. We are way beyond 
those rudimentary notions. The outcome for both supervision and evaluation 
should be escalating teaching effectiveness. Summative evaluation becomes a 
check point when decisions need to be made about pay, promotion, or release. 
Expectations will vary for beginning and experienced teachers but both must be 
certified as growing professionals not merely "adequate" teachers. The 
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processes of gathering supporting valid evidence for formative, and suMnative 
evaluation are Buch the sane. Observing, script taping, and analyzing 
constitute the diagnostic phase of both. Prescribing for continuing 
professional growth or making decisions about future status constitute the 
prescriptive phase. Fomatlve and suamative evaluation must be sequential 
processes, not simultaneous, for the latter is a summation of and achieves 
validity from the former. The decision to terminate must be based on evidence 
that the individual has. throughout the year, had the opportunity but has not 
demonstrated the capacity and/or intention to grow professionally from that 
opportunity. Intent to grow can be stimulated as a result of supervision by 
someone who has the power to make a final evaluation and who has collected 
ongoing data to support final evaluation. Of course, principals want to be 
supportive. They will feel so if they have been involved in helping, not just 
Judging. 

In a Los Angeles Inner city school, the principal attempted to help a 
resistant teacher. Finally, in desperation, the principal issued an ultimatum 
that better professional skills would be demonstated or the teacher would be 
terminated. Improvement began. By the end of the year the principal rated 
the teacher as "better than average" and confessed, "I've always been ashamed 
of myself for losing my temper and threatening to fire you. What caused you 
to grow?" The teacher responded, "No one had ever explained professional 
growth to me that way before." 

When there are two adninlstrators, teanlne rather than separating 
forMatlve and sumnatlve evaluation should be the proceilure. In that way 
stimulation and correction are built Into both i^rocesses. To have no 
communication between the two Is like concealing from your doctor all relevant 
health information when you have your annual physical. 
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It Is tlfje we do tone "narrlage counseling" to avert the potential divorce 
of teacher evaluation fro^ supervision and coaching. The two are really very 
conpatable. With understanding of the role, purpose, and activities of each, 
■arltal productiveness out of ifhlch Is born escalating Instructional 
effectiveness (and even bliss!) are possible to achieve. Those who believe 
otherwise seldom have had extensive experience In dealing with both processes 
In routine clinical school practice. 

It Is Interesting that In no other enterprise do we consider helping 
people becone nore skilled, and determining that they have become more skilled, 
to be mutually exclusive enterprises. Typically, the teacher who works dally 
with a class believes no one else can evaluate them as fairly. Surely, 
teaching graduate classes does not Interfere with grading those same 
students. We would stipulate It contributes to a fair grade! 

A coach who has worked with players usually can give a more accurate 
appraisal of their present skills and future potential than can a one time, 
skilled observer. Only In competition where the contestants are being 
compared and ranked In Identical situations, are the judges different from 
trainers who could be biased In terms of their "one and only." Evaluators of 
teachers do not have a "one and only" who Is competing against another's "one 
and only" In Identical situations. Competence must be evaluated In terms of 
appropriateness and artistry of teaching decisions and behaviors In 
bewllderlngly different situations. The athlete's high Jump bar Is not at 
different heights when It Is supposed to be at six feet. The condition of the 
Ice does not vary considerably fror one skater to the other but classes and 
teaching situations do. 

Teaching Is an action performance behavior based on cognition. Information 
or skills can be acquired through Ihservlce, self analysis, observation or 
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Independent study. The "how" Is less l»portant than that artistic skills and 
accurate knowledge are acquired. Proficiency and artistry develop, as In all 
action performance behaviors, through practice with coaching . In education we 
call the coaching process "supervision." or "peer coaching," or foraatlve 
evaluation. Coaching requires that the coach possess and utilize the skills 
necessary to Increase the effectiveness and/or artistry of another's 
perforaiance (soMethlng not always true In current peer coaching). It does not 
require that the coach be able to perfora better than the Individual being 
coached. The diagnostic-prescriptive aspect of coaching to reaedlate or 
stretch performance through forwatlve Interactions has been alstlng froa auch 
previous supervision (hence, the naae "snoopervlslon") . The prlnary purpose 
of supervision, coaching, or foraatlve evaluation Is to enhance performance. 

Foraatlve evaluation eaploys the process of observation, script taping, 
and analysis of productive and. If they exist, less than productive behaviors. 
The purpose Is to Increase teaching effectiveness and artistry through a 
subsequent Instructional conference. 

Suwatlve evaluation Is a suaMStlon of those saae processes for the 
purpose of certification of a person and/or assignaent to a category which can 
range froa "Inadequate" to "outstanding." Evaluators aust have the skills 
necessary for aaking judgments about teaching perforaance which can be 
supported by reasonably objective data gathered froa frequent foraatlve 
evaluations . A valid suaaative evaluation can not be aade after one 
observation or oner conference. 

Consequently, to validly supervise or evaluate teachers one needs to be 
highly skilled in both foraatlve and suaaative evaluation in order to 
deteraine whether the teacher's decisions and behaviors were appropriate (and 
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artistic!) or are becoalng increasingly appropriate to these students In this 
situation with the particular content being learned. The professional skills 
essential to engaging in supervision and evaluation also require formative 
supervision/coaching during their acquisition and require suaaative evaluation 

* 

to certify their possession. 

This is not to say that only the evaluator contributes to professional 
growth. Both principals and teachers need all the help they can get to 
translate research about teaching and learning into effective and artistic 
classrooa iapleRentation. Principals welcoae the augacntation which results 
froa assistance of resource teachers, central office supervisors, and peer 
coaches to assist with, [lot replace, their own supervision because dally 
assistance over a period of tiae Is not usually possible for a principal given 
thtf other responsibilities. 

It Is essential, however, for a principal to know the area on which a 
teacher's atteapt to grow is focused and to be aware of the effort put forth 
and the progress being aade so this becoaes an iaportant consideration In the 
final suaaative evaluation. It is naive to believe that the teacher will 
reveal probleas to a supervisor and conceal thea froa an evaluator. Probleas 
in perforaance behavior cannot be concealed. They are Inevitably revealed to 
any sophisticated observer. Do you think the coach doesn't know who lacks 
skill In passing? The teacher doesn't know which students can't aultiply? 
The observer doesn't know when a teacher has discipline probleas, doesn't 
understand aath concepts, asks only "yes/no" questions? To believe that a 
teacher aust reveal a problea for a ski lle*i^ observer to know It exists Is 
wishful thinking. 

It Is equally naive to assuae the principal does not have the tiae for 
supervision when instruction is the first priority of schooling. Granted, 
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none of ut has all the tine we need and we welcoae and need additional help. 
Every principal can schedule a few hours, inviolate, each week to supervise 
(assist with) the developRent of escalating excellence and artistry In 
teaching. "Walk through" supervision enables principals to visit four to six 
teachers In a half hour. Seldoa should any supervisor's visit last aore than 
ten to twenty nlnutes. The necessary feed back and coaching can follow at 
breaks, before and after school, in preparation periods or in the classrooa 
with the students on "autopilot." Frequently, "don't have tiae" aeans "don't 
know how," which is understandable, as skills of supervision often are not 
adequately taught in adRlnistrative preparation. 

Supervision is a such aore difficult process than is evaluation although 
the latter appears aore foraidable. The foraer requires diagnosis of what the 
teacher is next ready to learn, prescription of how best to acquire that 
knowledge or skill, aonitoring the process of acquisition, accelerating or 
reaediating the process as required, and assuaing part of the responsibility 
for the teacher's professional growth. 

Evaluation, while not easy, requires only a final assignaent to a category 
with supporting objective evidence. To do either supervision or evaluation 
well requires the saae process (observing, script taping, analysis, and 
Interpretation of script tape) but each has the different purpose of 
"teaching" or "grading." Teachers see a final evaluation as fair and just if 
it is based on aany saaples of their teaching, not one fatal visit. 

Principals feel secure in final evaluation if they have been involved in a 
teacher's growth throughout the year when "suaaative" becoaes truly a suaalng 
up of a year's effort and achieveaent in the deaanding process of teaching. 
Evaluation should be an outcoae which reflects supervision in the saae way 
that grading is the outcoae that reflects effort and instruction. 
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Let's look at tOMO actual situations which support the aarrlage of 
fornatlve and suaaatlve evaluation. 

1. Teacher A is a nice "average" teacher. Students »ake routine 
progress In her class but are not very excited about school. Parents 
(and the custodian) don*t coaplaln, but never request that teacher. 
The supervisor Norks hard all year to try to get Teacher A to try soae 
new Ideas, to add a little spark to her class, but to no avail. At 
the end of the year, things are Just the saae as they were last year 
and the year before and the year before that. 

Teacher B Is a teacher who begins the year with considerable chaos. 
The rooB Is disheveled, the students noisy, and teaching Is spotty. 
The supervisor works hard and slowly things begin to laprove. At the 
end of the year students are well behaved «ost, but not all of the 
tl»e. The rods Is usually orderly, but exciting student activities 
soaetlaes leave It aessy. Teacher B has tried and Metered aost, but 
not all of the teaching techniques suggested. 

An evaluator, unaware of what the supervisor has been striving to 
accoaplish with both teachers aakes a visit to each rooa. Which 
teacher do you think will receive a better evaluation? Which has 
deaonstrated potential for continuing growth? How can the evaluator 
know that? 

2. An evaluator observed a class where one boy was drawing a aotorcycle 
while the teacher was explaining a process. The evaluator aarked the 
teacher down for not aaklng the boy put the aotorcycle away. Me was 
unaware that the teacher had grown froa "taking the student on" In a 
public display of "tug of war" froa which there was no honorable 
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to others and was well along the way to InterettinK the boy in the 
lesson. The evaluator, not having worked with the teacher had no way 
of crediting the teacher with professional growth in a very difficult 
situation or knowing that the boy was behaving the best he ever had. 

The author, observing a aature teacher, felt he left a lot to be 
desired. The principal, who had been supervising hia all year, stated 
that he had arrived thin year as an adainistrative transfer froa 
another school where he had been peraitted, by "average" evaluations, 
to continue with less than aediocre perforaance. The current 
principal had assisted with, but Insisted on, iaproveaent and the 
growth had been reaarkable. School district personnel aarveled at his 
iaproveaent and predicted he would shortly attain better than adequate 
perforaance. Would the author's or the principal's be the aore fair 
evaluation? 

An iaportant aspect of evaluating teachers Is knowing what new 
skills they are learning, how eagerly they seek constructive 
appraisal, what and how hard they are willing to try In order to 
laprove their perforaance, how auch they have accoapllshed 
professionally this year. The person who supervises Is aware of 
these aspects. The evaluators aay not be cognisant of how well 
teachers have learned what they have had the opportunity to learn and 
how auch supervisory effort It took to achieve these results. All of 
these aspects are predictors of continuing professional growth or 
stagnation. 
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4. It It Interesting to note that In the Napa Project* where the 
consultants supervised and the principals evaluated, as soon as the 
consultants left, the teachers no longer continued with what they had 
learned but went back to their "old ways." Evidently, the teachers 
felt there were different expectations In supervision and evaluation. 
This provides provacatlve evidence that supervision and evaluation 
should be aarrlage partners, not divorced activities. Let's reunite 
then but. through inservlce In both, build future conpatablllty. 
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I Su pervision 

Robert j. Kkmewski 

Undertttuidlfig the Why*i of 
IflstnictkMial Mipcnrbloo 
Why is h that so many teachers do hoi 
fcceNe ihe Instnialonal improvement 
suppon and services Uiey feel they 
need? Why don't schoob have an 
abundance of improvemem pro> 
grams? These are complex- questions 
that lead to oUiers wid* deeper impli- 
cations for supervisioa Are there 
enough irawruaional improvement 
personnel? Do diey have the necessaty 
preparation and skills to cany out 
dteir instructional improvemem role? 
Do diey undentand what their role 
entails? And do their }ob lequiremenir 
give them suflkiem time to devote lo 
that role? Perhaps in oUr test to excel 
In insufuctional improvement, we have 
been too quick to respOhd to the 

Aoii;*s and Ittve ignored die tt4l!K'>- 

UnderiRanding insiruakmai super- 
vlskm Is not easy, and implementing 
an instructional superviskm program 
remains a persistent challenge. Most 
supervisor devdop ai su mpdon s , prin- 
c^les, hvpoiheses, and conceptual 
(ramewofks on which to base their 
dieorles and buikl Uieir superviskxi 
kleas. Ihey eiqMCSs concern thai in- 
stnictiona] supervision is too often 
dMught of as a process dial focuses on 
spedfic skills, advantages, time con- 
sinints, or motivation iechnk|ues. 
Without die reasons behind the pro- 
cesses, li is nearly impossible for su- 
pervison to communicate efeoivelv 
witfi leachers. Bodi aupeivlson and 
teachers must be awafe of die why's, 
and any instructional aupervMon 
model must imexrate die why's with 
die how's. 

From ^He Instruaiwiai suprwiMon 
literature and from practice, I chose 
six key^<>lements that MfMbsr provkle 
a firm folindaikNi for buikllng a viable 
instruakJnal improvement program. 

1. tn^truatonalsipmitkmnquim 
a pncHting, ifebtning atrttutk. The 
most imoonam task instruakxisl su- 
pervLiors face Is relating to die affec- 
tive. Crucial to success Is formiivi and 
mainuinin|( a posithre attitude and en- 
thuxiasm toward- in.%trudional im- 
provement. Ju.v t» a prerequisite for 
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effeaive teaching la a teacher's accept- 
ance of self, so too imia the instruc- 
tional supervisor know, accept, and 
respea self as a prerequisite to work- 
ing effeaivel)' whh teachers and guid- 
ing their ianruokmal improvemem 
effons. 

Wilhelms (1973) believes that die 
only teachers who can realK do die 
|ob are those who somehow fed good 
about dienvsehes, die people they 
work with, and the worki they woric ia 
The same hokls true for supervisors. 
Effeoive iastructtonal supeiviston re- 
quires that supervbors be in touch not 
only with themsehvs hut widi -col- 
leagues as well. Knowing and accept- 
ing self-limitatkxis alkiws supervisors' 
to better accept colleagues, work widi 
them as they are, and encourage them 
to accept themselves and to accept 
students. Most ilnportant, such behav- 
tor Cadlitates a perceiving, behaving 
anitude and enhances supervison' en- 
couraging a like ai*i>ude in teachers. 

2. Imtntakmalsupmision rwqukm 
a becoming atttiude. Supervisors who 
try to do their best for Imtructional 
improvement -and who model im- 
provement in their own professfonal 
behavior will hold similar expecta- 
tions of the teachers with whom they 
work. The concluding sentences of 
ASCD's Pgruking, BebMinjg, Beam' 
ing (Combs, 1962) note diat die per- 
son who has values, a positive view of 
self. Is creative, open i6 experience, 
responsible tntst^ixih)', well ki- 
forcned, and aware that he or she is in 
the process'of becoming. Is die perKMi 
most able to sunrive and deal widi the 
future. Our actkMis speak fouder than 
words. Confkknce if\ self encounges 
confidence In others; odiers becume 
what we expea and help diem to be. 

3. Instructional n^tmiskm mmlm 
nurturing of mutual trust ana 
port. Rappun— a harmonkxis relaikNi- 
ship. especially one of mutual trust— Is 
vital. Tru.1t to tfie foundaikm of instruc- 
tional supervtokNi: Us devefopment 
maM be corainually promoted and 
nouri.died. Whikf perceMng.. behav- 
ing, becoming attitudes are necessary 
prerequisites, rappon nununince Lv 
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die binding element fbr instnictk)nal 
i^perviskxt 

4. Instructional s»^mvmon rm/uirts 
si^ficknt pnparatlon. Ihroiigh prcpa- 
latlon programs, prospective supeivi- 
sors must acquire a diorou^ knowl- 
edge base of kwrucdonal skills arxJ 
dieoty as well as an Ailiiy 10 apply dial 
dieoc)' in die prxtical workI of teach- 
ing. Too often, however, superviskxi 
credential programs lack dil» Impor- 
' tarn feature.or address konly.minknal- 
l}«. Without 'necessaiy ddlls In plan- 
nif^ obsenrt^g, and analyxb^ leadiing: 
conferencta^ atid counseling widi * 
teachers; and pbratirg and imple- 
menting kwprovemew programs widi 
teachers; instniakxiai supervison 
cannot ftiUill dieir role expectations. 
And without sufidem preparation, su- 
pervisors cannot acquire diese neces- 
sary skills. 

>. InSOrUCnOtmU SUfJ9tltUOn rmpttrtS 

role dribmation. A supervisor helps 
teachers and supervisors understand ^ 
and accept dieir re sp ec ti ve roles. In 
superviskxi, 'role delineation b con- 
comkam with coHeagueshto, fbr while 
the supervisor is ranxxismle Ibr de- 
vefoping and knplcineftting instruc- 
tional Improvement ptqgnims, die 
teacher is die critical ink lo studem 
learnifig. Picpariiig teachers for bi- 
struakmal knprotit m e w means get- 
ting all teachers kwoSved ki kwtruc- 
titxial program dedskxis, pnxiwtli^ 
klea sharks snd a sense of pipgrvn 
ownenhip. It also means asatMnjng 
leadenhlp by setting icalistic aroMh 
goab ami aMdlkM yourtrif as a BKltka- 
ttx 10 aocompllsii the gixils. 
' tfi tMstrueHonalaMivkkiH m m/ bw 
proauctaw tenion, oenavior cnange 
produces tensKni fbr bodi teacher and 
supenrfoor. Supervisor lenston due 
ki pan t*. incongruency between )ob 
expeoatkxii and lack of sufklem 
prepar a ikxt— Is perhaps even givaief 
tfian that of die teacher whose kMtiuc- 
tional behavtor it analysed fbr kn- 
provement Teact ier tension wheth* 

tlllft — f I If^mi^t^Lt A Ikrf^^MW * flai-i/ 

iwRfT/. IVnflWW m ny/WWOr mm IIKm, 

mpanmttm tg fSAMCWiofMf MOHinmni' 
Moff ami OmtmeHtifi Liitimliy */ North- 
mi loun, Cinlar nUk 
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is g fiEagFgsgggg: 

er from nK)pfuie>» t\-i>htngu.» ^uccccJ 
or c:sp<rtC3C<''*^ teachers wi^lUiig tu 
nuinuiin'tfntvince teaching skills— is 
variable. Tluoushout the insruaional 
im p to y emew prosram, the SlJpe^'i• 
sor*s nispotwibniQ* is' to kcsp tfie^ten- 
sion produohv— a scmstima 
some responsibility. 

Even* MiperviMT 'prmanuiqn p'P' 
gnm sf^ould sddress boui die aj i i c ei y . 
ad the prbces} of instntcticma! super* ' 
Vidian, as should »upervisof iaieryice; 



progrzms. Too otfen fnesstc prOiTam 
sacrnpis citlwf ccafiisc or prcsiwe 
£ilse confidence ulth ftHnimum pfo- 
cot sUnk.W^ &V 'Aj-;?^!© U: baier 
:iaobcpbr»cd'lmip ihepreparKipiipro- 

cfjifpcd:.io,die^ impletnem 
instn^oional impidviemqu prosiahis. 
Stinibrl)r« ivm.d;^.wh)r't toV; bensr 

itH»tpQ«3ted'''iii9>'!liTStTvatQ^ . im- 
tkwmtM'pttffia^ utNild 
iL^fcmjgt^^ipSi^pi and help 

V.-/..^v. .-t:^ .V.•^v 



J 10 ff cr% grtat'jr siuCm: Ic^rf^ing 

. 1962 Ytftftook of Lhe AsMdrk» l^** Su* 
*pcnlsloti and Curricuium Dc^dgapttfti 
VashM|»ofuO.C:ASCD.1962.p.2Sl * 
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PREPARING FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 

Madeline Hunier 

All instnictional conferences have "Increased excellence In Aiture teaching" as their goal. The teacher 
will never teach that same lesson to those same students agaia Consequently, the purpose of the conference 
is not to compliment the teacher or repair that lesson, but to use that lesson as a dau source to reinforce and 
extend effective teaching or to remediate less effective teaching so in either case positive transfer to that 
teacher's ftmire lessons will become more probable. ' 

Observe and Script Tape the Lesson 

It is assumed 1) that an observation will precede any instmctional conference (unless teacher and 
observer are only planning for a subsequem lesson) and 2) that a script tape (nmning anecdotal record of 
what the teacher and students said and did) will be made during the observation to be used as the primary data 
for the conference. 

Using a checldist to determine whether a teacher did or did not do something is an unsatisfactory 
means of recording datt for an instructional conference because there is no record of temporal ause*efrect 
relationships or of the context in which the behavior occurred. Presence or absence of any behavior is not 
the questioa The question is whether the behavior Observed was appropriate or inappropriate to that 
situation and for those students. 

Analyze the Script Tape 

As soon as possible after the observation, the observer should identify the teacher's Instructional 
objective and analyze the script tape in terms of that objective, recording in the margin those sections which 
have relevance for tiw conference, litis identification can be done by marics (?.!.*. —) or colored pen. 
Sections identified should be labeled widi the profiessional lenn that will be used to describe and 
communicate oonMpts and generalizations in tiie conference fanticipatory set," "massed practice," 
"extinction." "meaning," transfer." etc.). Labeling builds a common vocabulary which subsequendy can be 
used to discuss professional undetftandings. The part of die script upe that will support that label or 
generalization should be marked so it can be readily located during the conference. 

From die script upe, teaching decisions and actions are analyzed to identify cause-effect 
. relationships and to detemiine die conditions under which similar decisions would be effective in die future. ' 
For decisions tiiat were not as effective as intended, tiieory based practical and specific remediations need 
to be developed. The following activities should be included in die analysis.: 
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Identify and label any non>typical, effective decision or behavior which occuntd only once or 
seldom in the lesson. Frequently this is intuitive behavior, so the teacher needs to be alened to that behavior, 
learn the generalization that supports its effei aveness and identify the conditions under which that same 
behavior should be used in the fiiture. 

If they occur, identify patterns of less effective teacher or student behaviors, not just one instance. 
One instance of not enough "wait time," a bluited out answer, an inappropriate ihetorical question, a lack of 
specific feedback is not all that important but observers lend to "pounce* on such instances. Only 
sophisticated teachen welcome being alened to their occasional "slips." 

Prioritize what needs to be accomplished with the teacher. Remember, you can't accomplish 
everything in one conference. The first items of priority are the concerns of the teachen the discrepancy 
between what the teacher hoped would happen and v^t did happen. Little else can be accomplished unless 
those discrepancies are discussed, understood and handled. This does not mean you begin every conference 
vidth, "How did you feel about the lesson?" It does mean that whenever a teacher's concern surfaces it ' 
must be attended to before proceeding to other matters. 

It there are problem or inappropriate student behaviors, those need to be handled. Very little can be 
accomplished when sttidents are not in order. Try to detennine what ttiggered the unproductive behavior. 
Was it teacher, students or situational? Plan a workable (practical!) remedial plan that is possible for that 
teacher to implement with that student in that sittiitkm. Also plan how you will teach/assist/suppott the 
teacher in the implementation. Anticipate, also, how you will follow up to detennine if the plan was 
successful, if it requires modifications, and how they will be detennined and effected. 

If student behavior problems are not an issue, determine a prirpary objective for the conference. Is it 
to klentify effective teaching deciskms and behaviors, to develop alternatives for ftinire siniations where those 
strategies might not woric (increase the teacher's phannacy of alternatives), to encourage the teacher to engage 
in self-analysis, to remediate behaviors that were not successfiil or to stretch effective teachers to new heights 
of professionalism, or a combination of these otijectives appropriate for teacher and time available? 

Any one, or the combination of these objectives, may need to be modified as infonnation emerging 
during the conference indiates a different direction would be more productive. Remember to include. In 
whatever are the priorities, strategies to pniduce positive transfer of understanding and/or skills developed in 
the conference to fUmre teaching siniations. 

Plan the Conference 

1 . From the analysis, generate a sequential "lesson plan." Remember, the observer has responsibility 
for teaching. How will you open the conference? While something initiated by the teacher may cause you to 
modify you beginning, it is wise to plan the words you will use to stan the conference productively. Usually 
it is advisable to begin with a successful teacher behavior. Don't waste time on "small talk." Usually suning 
off with "What went well and why," will get teachers' attention and make them more comfonable in the 
conference situation. 
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Beware of the use of "P in the conference. ("I liked," "I was impressed by," "I noticed.") "You" 
has more potential 10 build the teachei's self concept ("Your lesson was impressive." "You used excellent 
judgment when you—." "You really thought on your feet when you •••." "When you — it caused 
students to — .*) OccasionaUy it helps to tape reconl your conference to discover whether you have the "I. I. 
r habit, and to hear how you "come across." 

2. Have your script tape marked in a way thbt you can easily find the sections you wish to "play bsck" 
to the teacher. Don't bore him/her by reading the whole script tape Cand then you— and then you— and then 
you>».") The teacher knows the sequence of the lessoa Wortc from only the pans you have selected and 
develop those into genenlizadons with the condition under which their ftinire use is or is not appropriate. If 
the teacher raises a question about a certain part of the lesson, take time to find it in your script upe. Don't 
try to work from memory. This is the reason you need to script upe the entire observation, not just the pans 
you see as important. A different part of the lesson may be more important to the teacher. 

Support your comments with dau ftom the script tape so the teacher knows the pan of the lesson to 
which you are referring. Always being aware of and responding to the teachei's questions and concerns, 
make your suggestions b^ome generalizations usefiil in the ftmue. Then detennine how you will check 
for the teacher's understanding of the use of that generalization in similar siniations which the teacher 
may encounter in the ftiture. 

3. Work fiom a teacher's strength to a problem area if there is one. Flan questions that will elicit the 
teacher's reasons for what occuntd before you make a judgment about it fYouVe done in exoellem job of 
leaching students to raise their hands and wait to be acknowledged. One time you ignored Mary's bluned out 
response and another time you accepted it as the answer to your question. Was there a difference in the two 
situations?") When you hear the teachei's reasoning behind actkxis, you may be impressed by the "custom 
taitoiing" to differing sets of circumstances. If there was no difference, simply inconsistency in the teacher's 
behavior, it usually will be discovered as (s)he hears tht script tape and considers the answer to your 
question. 

Typically we are questioned only when something is wrong. Hie ability to ask a question without 
implyittg that somedving wu amiss is one of die most complex skills for observers to acquire. It helps to 
precede the question witii the indication that the teacher's action was productive. "Your rephrasing of the 
question was surely effective, what caused you to do it?" 

If the teachei's action was not productive, questions are more difficult to phrase so tiwy don't 
become value judgments or accuntions and imply, "Why in the world would you do dut?" An observer 
r needs to develop phrases such as. "Take me through your tiiinking when you—." "What was your tiiinking 
when — ?" "Help me know the reason for — ." 

4. It is an important responsibility of the observer, before the conference, to develop alternatives to less 
effective teacher or student behaviors. If the lesson wasn't interesting, what specifically could be done to 
make it more interesting. General admonitions or platinides are useless. fYour lesson shouM be more 
related to the students so they are interested in learning," needs to become, "It's sometimes hard to make 
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pans of speech inceresting. Usually it helps to use itudenu interests such as. "He put the upe in the video 
player, under the video, away from the video.") If the observer can't suggest something spedHc (and 
practical in teims of teacher time and energy) to make the lesson related to smdents, dont expect the teacher 
to generate solutions. You need to be pcepaitd with. There are several ways of doing h, such as and 
suggest several, not Just one way or it becomes an onJer rather than a repertoire of possible alternatives. 

5. Practice enabling statements: Tell me what you were thinking when you—." "Helpne 
understand what happened when "Fm sure you had a reason but 1 dont know what it was." 'It work 
beauUfUly. If itdoesntworkbiaftituretimeyouiBighttiy— ." There is a potential bool^tnp here that 
the strength of your teaching foc you duough. You need to watch out for—." 

Avoid giving suggestions u questions: "Might you have tiled, used, done needs to be "You 
might have — ." "Could you have —7" is more honestly expressed as "You could have —." A genuine 
query is acoepuble. Suggestions in the forni of questions are not 

Avoid such words as: "problem," "trouble," and "incoirea" They are red flags. CYou had a 
problem when —.") Use "situation." "episode," or better, simply read fhxn your script tape what 
happened. fYou asked, "What Should we serve at the panyT and Uie students all stanedcailii« out 
answers. That is probably not what you wanted. Let's develop some ways to avoid it in die Aiture.") 

Avoid tiie use of assumptions: The studenu were confUsed when —." Use specific acoountt ftom 
your script tape of what acnially happened. "When you adced~-,severd students gave faioorrea answers."' 

6. Devdop ways to enoourige die leadier to auayze and generate increasingly effective behavkHss^ 
self analysis becomes more routine after every lesson. Dont be afraid to give inforaiation, however, when it 
is requested or needed. Remember, a sophisticated observer who is only observing and recording can often 
perceive more dian a teacher who is having to genente high speed responses in tenns of what students are 
saying or doing which often necessiute modifications of original plans; to "catch it coming down and nin 
widiiL" 

7. Plan for a summary of die conference widi die teacher and/or die observer reiterating die most 
important points and remaking diem when necessary. Avoid a summary diat becomes an "inquisition." 
Detenmine whedier diose points will be recorded, how and by whom. 

8. Build an enaNing bridge into die next observation and conference. O learned a great deal ftom 
observing your teaching. I'm looking forward to die next observation." "It will be a learning experience for 
me to see how you develop diese ideas." "Let me know how well diese ideas woric and whedierl need to 
rediink diem or devekip some new ones.") 

Conferences are like lessons in diat die better they are planned, die more productive diey are apt to 
be. However, as in all teaching, tilings seklom proceed exactiy as anticipated. Consequendy. it is very 
growth evoking to videotape your conference or have an observer script upe it in order diat you too will get 
feedback so you continue to enhance your conferencing effectiveness. 
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Script-taping; An Essential Supervisory Tool 
Madeline Hunter 

The Aindamental purpose of all supervision Is to accelerate growth, la a desirable 
direction, of those supervised. Essential to this growth Is identification and labeling of 
behaviors which are contributing to productive performance, behaviors which are con- 
suming precious time, energy and materials, but contributing little or nothing to 
productive performance, and behaviors which, albeit unintentionally, are actually 
interferring with productive perfornuince. Only through such Identification can those 
behaviors be strenghthened, eliminated or remediated. 

The easiest way to Identify specific behaviors Is by observation of a person's 
performance. Final scores, whether In sports or tests, indicate whether you have 
a winner or loser. Only olnservatlbn will yield the information necessary to change 
the Utter to the former. To be useftil in accomplishing this purpose observation must 
be valid, objective and recorded. Scrlpt-uplng Is probably the easiest and most 
efficient way to provide a record of teaching performance. 

Script-taping is the process of capturing with pen and pad *Vhat happened** tn 
an observed segment of teaching. The anecdotal (not judgemental or categorical) 
notes of A script-tape enable observer and teacher to *'play back** the teaching episode 
so salient cause-effect relationships can be Identified, discussed, reinforced or 
remediated. 

Criteria for efficiently and effectively obta^.nlng records In any situation are: 
1. They require minimum equipment In terms of co8t» bulk and time 
for setup. 
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2« Their focus is flexible racher chan stadc. 

3. They provide sequential data from which can be inferred cause- 
effect relationships. 

4. They are not biased. 

5. They are eaaUy ''played back. ** 

6. They can be edited easily and a apecUlc part located quickly. 
Let's look at several taping devices In relation to these criteria. 

Videota pe 

Nothing excelb the use o£ videotape to "see ourselves as others see us. *• Teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents should have frequent opportunities to see them- 
selves In action. It Is Inexcusable that. In this day and age, anyone be denied the growth 
potential from viewing a completely objective record of his/her professional performance. 

Videoupes when examined according the the 6 criteria listed above have assets' 
and llabillcies (as do all records). 

1. Videouping requires equipment which is expensive, ukes time to set up 
and cake down, usually needs a technician to operate, and can, frequently, 
"not work, " 

2. Videocameras cannot easily be "swung around** rhe classroom. Videocameras 
**cake'* only where they are pointed and time is required to change focus 
without obliterating what is happening or making the subsequent viewer 
dizzy. 

3. Glwn an educationaUy sensitive and skilled operator, videotaping can 
capture **what lead to what** in probably more vivid and obvious form than 
any other method of recording. But, If the camera Is not focused on the 



right place, the cause-effect sequence is lost. 

4. What is recorded is what really happened. Aside from the bias of where 
the camera is pointed, the record is completely objective. 

5. "Playing back" requires setting up equipment or the provision of a permanent 
setup to which observers always must come. It also necessitates the 
subsequent erasure of the tape or investment of money In tapes and 
storage space. 

6. Finding the place needed In a videotape can be an exasperating, see- 
sawing experience. The alternative Is watching the entire tape which 
takes the same amount of time as It did to see the lesson originally. 
Occasionally, It Is Important to review everything that happened In a 
segment of teaching. More frequently only the salient parts are discussed 
to an instructional confere«:e. These parts can be difficult to locate 
quickly on the tape. • 

In spite of these llabUltles. the assets available only In videotape make its 
occasional use imperative to accelerating teaching effectiveness. 

Audiotape 

Audiouping also has an important place in professional growth. "To hear 
ourselves a. other, hear us** can be a surprise. The lack of recording body Unguage, 
however, can give an Inacurate impression of what was meant. Words and intonation, 
accompanied by a .mile and a twinkle can mean .omethlng very different from the 
..me sounds accompanied by a frown or a glare. What is recorded is not always 
what was "heard" by the students. 
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Audiotaping also hma ataecs and liabilities. 

1. ICS cost In ten is of ctjulpment and time for set up is not as great as video- 
upe. U requires no operator, Just a mike plac<?d so that it catches 
significant sounds. 

2. FlexlbUity Is limited only by the position of the mike and the electrical 
outlet. Equipment Is easily carried and moved. 

3. Sound sequence is recorded, risual or movement sequence is not. 

4. No bias exists except in the limiutions of what the mike can "catch. " 

5. nayback requires only the Upe recorder and an outlet. Little space 
or money is needed to "save" tapfs. 

6. Audio-taping presents the same problems as videotaping in locating and 
liateniag to salienc segments of (he lesson. 

Scrlpf taping 

Script-taping is the least expensive »ol of the effective supervisor and it 
effectively produces needed records becsuse: 

1. It requires only a writing Instrument and paper. easUy portable equip- 
ment available In every school 

2. U has extraordinary nexibOity. The writer can change focus ouickly and 
ponitor two or more areas which are operating simultaneously. Quick 
iweeps of the observer's eyes can pick up activities and responses from 
all over the room. Focus can be changed instantly from teacher to scudeats 
so the most salient aspects of each can be recorded. 
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3. Script- tapes provide easily accessible temporal relationships of events 
from which cause- effect relationships can be inferred. 

4. Script-tapes correctly done are bias free for they arc a record of what 
actually happened. Done by an inexperienced or unsophisticated observer, 
script- tapes can be biased if the records show only what the observer 
thought was important or worth recording. 

5. Script- tapes can be played back anywhere because, from the written 
record, the observer becomes the playback instrument. The fidelity 

of the reproduction is, as with all recording, dependent on the sensitivity 
of the recording Instrument and the reproduction capacity of the playback 
instrument. A trained observer can produce an unbelievable performance 
in both recording and pUyback. The cost of storage Is only a folder and 
file space. 

6. The optical scanning of the human eye and the dexterity of the hand In 
turning a page are the only time consumers spend In locating the needed 
part of the teaching episode. SWlled observers mark salient parts when 
recording them, making their location obvious. AU parts of the lesson are 
almost immedUtely accessible. 

Developing the skill of scrlot-Uplng 

Uaming the akill of scrlpc-taplng la a remarkably easy but extraordinarily 
painful process which can be accomplished with about two hours of practice. The 
pain results from the "taper's" conviction that •'It can't be done." Croans, anger, 
wishes for shorthand skills, Indignatton about "being expected to do this" are all 
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ramillar symptoms of the begiimer. generated by the bumbling inadequacy of the 
beginner's attempts contrasted to incredible accuracy * inclusivencss of an 
accomplished script-taper. Beginners can't believe that such a dramatically 
useful skill can be acquired in such a short amount of time. Two practice hours 
later, beginner^ flushed with pleasure, are successfully "playing back" an ac- 
curate sequence of what teacher and students said and did in a teaching episode. 

The following Is a sample of a script- tape and the playback from it: 
Open p. 43 I'm ask ver hd - use mark to find ans when fnd sho me with sig who 
has lots of pets Every had mark on rt ans Who can't see Mr. Sleeper (wrong 
«ns) that rt if asked who sees but can't see. Now Just rt. 
From this script tape the recorder can play back: 

Open your book to page 43. I'm going to ask some very hard questions. Use 
your marker to find the answer. When you have found the answer show me with the 
signal (thumb up) Who has lots of pets? Everyone had the marker on the right 
answer. Who can't see Mr. Sleeper? (A girl gave a wrong answer) That would 
be right if I asked who sees Mr. Sleeper but 1 asked who canlt see Mr, Sleeper? 
(Same child responds correctly) Now you're Just right! 

.From this script tape the obsirrer can verify that the teache.- had every 
student answering every question with a marker and that the teacher is monitoring 
each student's information location skUls. Also the teacher is to be commended 
for dignifying the studenfs incorrect answer, giving a prompt (I asked who can't 
see Mr. Sleeper) to help that same student be right, thereby leaving the student 
with a success experience rather than leaving her with a feeling of being "wrong" 
by moving to a different student for the correct answer. 
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SCRIPT-TAPING: 
A METHOD FOR RECORDING CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The purpose of a script-tape is to have a temporal record of what occurred in a lesson in order 
to (1) identify cause-effect relationships in teaching and learning. (2) to support those 
relationships with specific examples from the observed teaching episode, and (3) have them 
available for use in an instructional conference. This means the observer needs to record as 
much of what is said and done duiing the lesson as possible. The following are guidelines to 
help observers record an adequate script-tape: 

1 . Prior to the obsen/ation, write the name of the teacher, date, sutiject. time. etc. on your 
script-tape paper. 

2. You may find It helpful to diagram the classroom before the lesson begins - particularly the 
teacher's and students* positions. If you don't know students' names you can always 
label them during or after the lesson. The diagram might help you recall areas where 
students were working productiveiy/non-productively. coukJn't see. were easily distracted, 
etc. 

3. The best position from which to obsen/e is one where you can see the teacher, the 
students, and the board/screen. Try the front at the skle. You do not, however, want to sit 
where you become a distractor to the students. At times you will sit wherever you find an 
empty chair. 

4. Once the lesson begins, you need to record enough of what Is said and done to be able to 
remember specific txamplta for the Instructional conference. You win soon develop 
your own 'shortword* and wiH become selectfve at to what you think win be necessary to 
record in order for you to recall the remainder of the lesson. You have recorded enough 
information if you always have enough specific examples during conferences. If you find 
yourself unable to remember spedflo examples from the lesson during the conference, 
then you have not recorded enough in your script-tape. 

5. At times it may be necessary to Just observe how students are working, how particular 
student is reacting, or just rest your hand. If you to do this, Indtoate on your tape' that the 
lesson continued while you were not script-taping. This might help you remember 
something which occurred while yo j were not laping." 

6. You may wish to record the time periodically (try the left-hand margin). This will give you 
information as to how long dUfarent sections of the lesson lasted. 

7. Record as accurately as possible wt^t the teacher writes on the 
chaikboard/transparency/chart/etc. Include position, size. etc. You may wish to fbcjs on 
chalkboard technk^ues during the conference and this win provide the specific examples 
you win need. 

8. When describing non-verbal behavior, record what the student(s) dkJ. 'Johnny stared out 
the window- is a record while 'Johr^y looked bored" is an interpretatton. 

9. Observers should not become involved in the lesson. If students approach you with 
questtons. explain that the student(s) need to seek help elsewhere as your job is to script- 
tape what is happening during the lesson. (Students should already know this). 

Teachers should already know that the obsen^er will be writing throughout the lesson to record 
what happens so specific examples can be used during the conference. Teachers who have 
not been observed previously shoukl already have seen a copy of a script- tape and have 
observed a conference (live or videotaped) so the teacher knows what to expect during the 
observation and conference. 
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Using the script- tope, the observer plans an instructional conference. ^There 
Is no way this can be done from memory), ^klmmlns xhc anecdotal notes, the ob- 
server can pick up specific examples from actual performance to give moaning to 

the discuss'ion "When you said, 'Be ready to give an example of , ' then 

waited, all students were alerted to the possibility of being called on but were given 

« 

time to formulate and refine their answer. ** This eliminates the need for the ob- 
server to talk categorically with such general statements as, "You gave students 
enough thinking time. " Regardless of what type of instructional conference is 
planned, the dau which bring validity to the interchar\ge are easily available. 

In the author's opinion, script- taping should become a required proficiency 
for any educator who has responsibility for improving the performance of another. 
It is a necessary element in supervisory and administrative pre setvice training 
snd a constant in effective supervisory performance. 
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CRITICAL AHRIBUTES OF A STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM TO INCREASE 

INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
Madeline Hunter and Doug Russell 

Staff development for instructional effectiveness Is a focus which frequently has been 
missing In the quest for improvement of schooling. Previous fod have centered on 
organization, curriculum, materials and technology: all of which are important in the 
conduct of schooling. Each of these augments but does not substitute for 
instructional competence which is the foundation of educational excellence. Common 
sense and research now are in accord that by far the most important school element 
which contributes to successful learning is skill In teaching. Teaching (instructional 
competence) can be defined as a constant stream of decisions made before, during 
and after interaction with the learner: decisions wNch, when implem Kited increase the 
probability of learning. Staff development which promotes an Inaeasingly 
sophisticated basis for making those decisions Is an essential continuing aspect of 
effective schooPng. 

There are many inservice programs which can band akl certain aspects of teaching: 
"Disdpane," "Skills," Time on Task," "Classroom Managemenf to name but a few. 
AnytNng may be better than nothing, but such a disjointed patch work sekkxn 
becomes the professtonal mantle whteh encompasses and relates the hundreds of 
educational decisions made each day. 

Based on the assumption that there now exists a science which undergirds the art of 
teaching, staff development programs need to t>e constituted so they create a 
foundation of cause-effect relationships which are not limited to any one content area. 

fiS 



teamer or situation but wtiich are usefui in ad educational decisions and applicable to 
any educational endeavor. 

There are five attributes critical to a program designed to IriCrease teaching 
effectiveness: 

1. Specific research-based content which can be translated into classroom 
implementatioh and validated t)y observation of subsequent teaching 
performance. 

2. Leadership to teach that professional content, monitor progress and 
keep the program moving "On trcck." 

3. A written plan which details all aspects of the program Including a time 
One with formative evaluation check points. 

4. An adequate budget so time and personnel to accomplish the program 
areavalable. 

5. Knowledge of the problerriscornrnon to such a program so solutions for 
those problems become a deOberate part of the plan. 

1. CONTENT 

Content for staff development either preservice or inservice. b comprised 
Initially of basic sMIt required for any teaching: diagnosing learners, analyzing 
the learning task, sequencing learning. eSdting many student Input and output 
modalities, using learning principles that affect students* motivatton. rate and 
degree of learning. retentk>n and transfer of that learning to new situatk)ns. 

White tNs basic content Is the foundatk)n of effective and artistk: teaching. It is 
not the total of what is now known of cause-effect relatkxiships between 
teaching and learning. Consequently, for those who have translated the 
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"basics" into effective practice, there must k>e on-going input of more advanced 
content to promote continuing professional growth. Districts should consider 
inservice for reneyyal of previously learned skills plus addition of new skills to tse 
a recurring Rem in the annual txxlget 

The content for staff devetopment must be organized as a dearly defined. weQ- 
articulated instructtonal model which emphasizes teacher decision making in 
the cause-effect relationships of teaching and learning as they are translated 
Into artistic teaching. These same cause effect relationships should be highly 
visik>te in the leader's performance throughout inservtee activities. Any program 
of insen/ice for administrators and teachers should model the concepts It 
"preached rather than be\ng a "do what we say. not what we do" vtolattoa 

2. PREPARATION OF A CADRE OF DISTRICT LEADERS 

Initially, experts may be brought into a district, but if a productive insento 
program is to sundve and grow, district educators with potential for leadership 
must be recruited and trained. Potential leaders shoukl progress through the 
foOowing phases wHh profteiency at each phase being validated by someone 
qualified to do so. 

PHASE I Comprehension off the Inservice Content 

In this phase the participants acquire knowledge and 
comprehension of the cause-effect relationships of teaching and 
learning. Participants can label and explain the concepts and 
generalization, and Mentify and label examples observed in 
teaching episodes. 

3 
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PHASE II Internalization of the Inaervlee Content 

Participants demonstrate the use of the cause-effect relationships 
of teaching and learning while teaching students in a sequence of 
consecutive lessons rather than a "one shor performance. 
Content taught in these lessons should be famOar to the 
participants t)ec8use the emphasis is on practicing and 
Internalizing skills of effective teaching rather than woridng with 
new content. This phase includes participants k>eing observed 
and subsequent modification of their teaching performance as a 
result of feedback from knowledgeat^le observers. 

PHASE ill Comprehension of Observation & Feedback Techniques 

This phase is focused on comprehension of the skiits necessary 
to analyze another's teaching performance as valkJated by giving 
the teacher observed some growth evoking feedback wNch 
iTKxMs the sanie principles of learning that are expected of the 
teacher. This involves the skills necessary fbr (a) observing 
teaching episodes and capturing the sequence of what happened 
\n a script tape (b) from that script tape labeling tea«iing-leaming 
behavk>rs, then generating examples of different types of 
feedback (conference) statements to the teacher who was 
observod. Since this phase requires acquisition of knowledge 
and comprehension of the generalizatkxi of the observation- 
conference process, practice Is achieved through the use of 
filmed, taped or live teaching episodes which have been 
spedficatly selected for this purpose. Phase III of leadership 
training also involves participants teaching lessons and t>ecoming 
the recipients of conference feedback from knowledgeable 
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observers so there is a continuation of the internalizing process of 
Phase II as well as experiencing the otssen^ation - conference 
process of Phase III. 
PHASE IV Internalization of Observation and Feedback Techniques 
This phase requires the internalization of the skills necessary to 
conduct a growth evoking kistructkxial conference. The 
participants synthesize the skills to: 
1 . Observe and scdpt tape a teaching episode. 
2* Analyze the script tape. 

3. Design objective(8) and the strategies for achieving those 
obiective(s) in a subsequent instructional conference. 

4. Conduct the conference modifying strategies as a result of 
sensitivity to the teacher's responses. 

5. Evaluate the success of the conference and generate 
information which can not only be used In subsequent 
conferences with the same teacher but can tM extrapolated 
to inaease the success of conferences with other teachers. 

Phase IV involves being obsen<ed while conducting conferences 
and making modificatkMis as a result of feedback from 
knowledgeable observers. Since this phase Is a practicuiTi for 
dev0k)p)ng observation and conference skills, participants 
practice obsen^ing each other teach and conducting instructional 
conferences. This provkles continuing practice in all the previous 
phases. Eventually this phase shoukl provide opportunities to 
observe and hokl conferences with teachers who are not involved 
in the leadership training, followed by the opportunity to receive 
feedback on those conferences from knowledgeable observers. 
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PHASE V Comprthension of Prtttntation Skills for Staff Development 
This pliass is focused on the sldlls necessary to design and 
implement a staff development program. Potential leaders need 
to t>eoome familiar with the research k>ase of current professional 
knowledge so they can support the content and respond to 
questkxis they may encounter in their future leadersNproQ. They 
also need to devek)p skills In organization and artkMlatk)n of 
Inservice content (rather than "parroting" it) with special emphasis 
placed on their generation of original examples. These examples 
must t>e valid, unambiguous and related to the inservtee 
participants* personal as well as teaching experience. In addition, 
potential leaders shouki practice generating hypothetical 
questions from inservtee participants and creating "satisfying" 
answers in anticipation of ttie "on your feet" responses that are 
sure to t>e needed to satisfy the "yeah txjf rehjctant dragons on 
every staff. 

PHASE VI Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff Development 
This phase yiekis leader performance tMhaviors which model 
artistic practice of ttie professkxial content being presented in 
district Instrvfce. Those behavk)r8 include the development of 
group dynamics skills plus smaH and large group presentation 
skills which can range from showing films, leading dlscusskxis 
and monitoring leamkig to being completely responsible for all 
content input and participant achievement. The difference in skills 
required and performance complexity between Phase III 
(Comprehensk)n of Observation and Feed Back Technk^ues) and 
Phase VI (Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff 
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Development) is as great as the difference between tMing able to 
help a student with his math assignment and being able to design, 
organize, and implement a math program in a dassroom of 
diverse students. It Is a quantum leap and many people try to 
make it from Phase I (knowing) to Phase VI (teaching the content) 
without buikling essential skills, correctk>n8 and the integrity 
generated t>y the intervening phases. 

For most educators, progressing from Phase I to Phase VI is a 
minimum two year growth process of study, articulation, practice 
and internalization. This growth process requires continuing 
coaching from knowledgeable observers to correct the inevitable 
mutations whk:h aeep In, as well as to keep adding to and 
refining the knowledge and sMR of the district leaders. Without 
continuing observatk>n and renewal, information and skUs can 
become mechanical, stagnant or even incorrect 

PLAN 

It is essential that from the beginning, leaders from administratkxi and from 
teacher organ^atksna work together so a collaborative rather than adversary 
i'etatlonship be established In planning, implementing and evakjating an 
Inservlce program designed to increase instructional effectiveness. An outside 
consultant can facilitate progression through the initial stages of the plan and 
provide periodic feedt)ack to extend the competence of district leaders. 
WHO - (in order of involvement over a five year period) 
1 . Leaders who represent administratkxi and teacher organizatk)ns 
collaboratively devetop a plan and establish a time Una. 
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2. Alt central office and local school administrators (and possitsly teacher 
leaders) devebp initial acquaintance with the vocatxjiary and content of 
the inservice. 

3. Volunteers (administrators and teachers), who have the potential for 
future leadership, develop knowledge and performance skills in the 
content of effective instructbn. 

4. Future trainers, selected from the volunteers, develop knowledge and 
performance skills necessary for distrtot staff development leaders. 

5. Volunteer administrators and teachers, who are seen by others as 
professtonaliy competent, progress through phases appropriate to their 
responsitsilities. (It Is essential that the program does not initially t)eoome 
associated with teachers or administrators needing remediatkm.) 

6. Any administrators or teachers who volunteer, take insen^ce to increase 
professk>nal effectiveness. 

7. All administrators take insendce to increase supervisory effectiveness. 

8. Alt teachers take inservk^ to Increase teaching effectiveness as 
resources (leader, time, money) tjecome available. 

WHAT - (In order of presentatton) 

There Is a k)gicat sequence but content can be learned In any order depending 
on the needs of the distrtot and the judgment of the trainers. Fottowing are the 
most common categories but they are not inclusive of alt the content now 
known to be useful in effective and artistic teaching. 

1 . Principles of Motivation. Reinforcement. Practice 

2. Elements of Planning for Effective Instruction 

3. Extending Students* Thinking. Task Analysis. Diagnosis and 
Presalption 
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4. Transfer. Self Concept. Hemispheridty. Retention 

5. Lesson Analysis and the Instnjctional Conference 



WHEN 

tdeaity. inservlce is conducted during the worl< day. If it is done after school or 
on non-work days, there should be some acknowledgement of the extra time 
and effort involved. If it is Just "charity," a donation of time on the part of the 
participant, there can be little accountability demanded. 

A frequently neglected but essential aspect of the time demands of 'Vvhen" is 
the necessity for systematic follow up observations of the teachers', 
administrators' and district leaders' implementation of the biservk^ content 
These observations should be followed by prescriptive feedback which is either 
reinforcing or remediating. Unless there is translation of learning into daily 
performance, much of the initial Insen/ice investment is k>st The time required 
for observation and feedback (coaching) is one of the most costly insendce 
factors but is essential to a successful program. 

WHERE 

Training facilities shouki accommodate large group input sesskxis and small 
group discussion seminars plus opportunities to obsen/e and teach in a typical 
setting. Often a "center schooT can be developed whk:h will accommodate all 
these requirements. 
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help a student wHh his math assignment and toeing able to design, 
organize, and implement a math program in a classroom of 
diverse students. It is a quantum leap and many people try to 
make it from Phase i (knowing) to Phase VI (teaching the content) 
without txjikiing essential skills, corrections and the integrity 
generated by the intervening phases. 

For most educators, progressing from Phase i to Phase VI is a 
minimum two year growth process of study, articulation, practice 
and internalizatk>n. This growth process requires continuing 
coaching from knowledgeat)te observers to correct the inevitable 
mutatk)ns which creep in, as weH as to keep adding to and 
refining the knowledge and skin of the district leaders. WiCxxit 
continuing ot)8ervation and renewal, information and skills can 
become mechank^l, stagnant or even incorrect 

PLAN 

It is essential that from the beginning, leaders from administratton and from 
teacher organizations woric together so a collaborative rather than adversary 
relationship be established in planning, implementing and evaluating an 
insen^ program designed to Increase instructional effectiveness. An outskle 
consultant can fadtitate progresskxi through the initial stages of the plan and 
provkJe periodic feedt)ack to extend the competence of distrk:t leaders. 
WHO - (in order of involvement over a five year period) 
1 . Leaders who represent administration and teacher organizations 
collak>oratively devebp a plan and establish a time line. 
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2. All central office and local school administrators (and possibly teacher 
leaders) develop initial acquaintance with the vocabulary and content of 
the inservlce. 

3. Volunteers (administrators and teachers), who have the potential for 
future leadership, develop knowledge and perfbnnance skiNs in the 
content of effective instructk)a 

4. Future trainers, selected from the volunteers, devek>p knowledge and 
performance skills necessary for district staff development leaders. 

5. Volunteer administrators and teachers, who are seen by others as 
professk>naily competent, progress through phases appropriate to their 
responsibilities. (It Is essential that the program does not initially become 
associated with teachers or administrators needing remediation.) 

6. Any administrators or teachers who volunteer, take inservice to increase 
professional effectiveness. 

7. All administrators take inservice to increase supervisory effectiveness. 

8. All teachers take inservice to increase teaching effectiveness as 
resources (leader, time, money) become available. 

WHAT - (in order of presentatk)n) 

There Is a k>gicai sequence but content can be learned in any order depending 
on the needs of the district and the Judgment of the trainers. FoOowing are the 
most common categories but they are not indusivi) of all the content now 
known to be useful in effective and artistic teaching. 

1 . Principles of Motivation, Reinforcement Pi'actk:e 

2. Elements of Planning for Effective Instruction 

3. Extending Students* Thinking, Task Analysis, Diagnosis and 
Prescriptkxi 

4. Transfer, Self Concept. Hemisphericity, Retentk^n 
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5. Lesson Analysis and the Instructional Conference 
WHEN 

Ideally, insen/ice is conducted during the work day. If it Is done after school or 
on non-work days, there should be some acknowledgement of the extra time 
and effort involved. If It is Just "charity." a donatk>n of time on the part of the 
partidparrt. there can t>e little accountabinty demanded. 

A frequently neglected txit essential aspect of the time demands of Nvhen" is 
the necessity for systematic follow up observations of the teachers', 
administrators* and district leaders* implementation of the inservice content. 
These observatkxis shouki be followed by prescriptive feedback which is either 
reinforcing or remediating. Unless there is translation of learning into daily 
performance, much of the initial insen/k:e investment Is k)8t The time required 
for ot)sen/ation and feedback (coacNng) Is one of the most costly InsenHce 
factors kxit is essential to a successful program. 

WHERE 

Training facilities shouki accommodate large group input sessions and small 
group discussion seminars plus opportunities to obsen/e and teach In a typical 
setting. Often a "center schooT can be developed whk:h win accommodate all 
these requirements. 
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4. BUDGET 

Budgets may be lavish or frugal, but reasonable expectations should be based 
on expenditures rather than wishful thinking. A *one shof can stimulate and 
inspire but wili not produce practitioners who can translate what they know into 
what they do. Entemalizatkxi is a long process whk:h results from Inservtoe 
interaction between professtonals and practice with feedback. Ifbudgeta^ 
support In terms of time and personnel b not provided for this process, there is 
high probability increased instructional effectiveness may not occur. 

5. C0MI\40N PROBLEMS 

Anticipating and developing solutk>ns to the following common problems can 
do a great deal to alleviate frustration. 

1. Too much is expected too soon. Tlie content is deceptively simple in 
presentation, inaedibly complex in appHcation. Often the content Is not 
spelled out dearly enough or understood well enough so tiiose who are 
responsible for the dedskxi to initiate a staff devek>pment program can 
be realistic atxHJt anticipated outcomes. 

2. Trainers attempt to go from "knowing" tiie content to teaching otiier 
professionals without the practice necessary fbr internalization in their 
own performance. This results in the "hever use a prepositk)n to end a 
sentence with" syndrome and the program k)ses credibility. It Is highly 
probak)le ttiat trainers win make some of the same instructional errors 
that they are trying to remediate In teachers unless performance skills 
are developed ttien valkJated by knowledgeable obsen/ers. Credibility 
ond integrity of the program will more likely be maintained if leaders 
occasionally teach students in their own schools and buitd In the 
correction and humility which results from performance in tiie real world. 

13 
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3. Because it is costly in time, follow up of participants* performance 
(teachers, administrators and district leaders) with reinforcement and/or 
remediation is often minimized, yet this ^ a critical element for success | 
as wen as the ultimate measure of success. ^ 

4. Trainers are discouraged t>y the Veahtxjf reluctant dragons that exist 1 
on every staff. Reluctance stems from several sources, (a) Much past \ 
inservice was useless because it was not based on sound theory so K ' 
became a 'this too will pass" fad. (b) Inservice can present a seemingly 
impossible time load, (c) Inservice participants are fearful that they may 

not be able to learn new skills and so protect themselves by denial and | 
resistance. , 

5. Conscientious administrators often want to start with the "terminal cancer ^ 
cases" In teaching rather than first developing their own professional < 
skills by working with eager, motivated teadiers so competence to 

handle more difficult problems is eventually acquired. | 

6. Effort is diffused by too many projects. While It Is impossible to become 

single purposed In schooling, if teaching effectiveness Is to be 1 
systematically devek)ped and enhanced, major time and budget must be 
aOotted to that objective. 

7. Once people are trained" the temptatkxi Is to assume they're "finished" 
and get on to the next group. Research tells us that distributed practice 
usually is necessary to maintain any performance behavk)r so systematic 
renewal and extension of skills must be scheduled and funded. 

8. Districts often proceed without a long range plan so attentton, effort and 
budget can be consumed by ad hoc interests and emergencies. As a 
result, essential professk)nal time and energy is diverted or diluted. 
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9. Leaders do not receive periodic renewal, remediation or extension of 
iheir skills. These people are the fountainhead of a successful program 
and their competence continuously needs to be enhanced. 

SUMMARY ^ 
Research is mounting which attests to the importance of the prindpat as an 
instructional leader, and to the necessity for increasing instructional effectiveness in 
the classroom. Waves of "quick fix" panaceas have come and gone as schools 
changed curriculum, materials, organization, technology and staffing. Because the 
basis of professional competence had not been articulated, teacher certification was 
assumed to denote instructional effectiveness even though evidence to the contrary 
was present in every school. 

We now know there Is a science undergirding the art of teaching. That science can 
predictak}ly t>e acquired. Resulting increases in teaching effectiveness can be 
observed and validated in subsequent instaicttonal performance. Effectiveness 
cannot, however, be mandated, admonished or acquired In 'one shor Inservice but 
requires enough time and coaching for internalizatksn and "polishing" before artistic 
performance becomes possible. 

A district which plans, implements and supports continuous insen^ for instructional 
effectiveness will reap rich rewards in student learning, parent support and 
professional satisfaction. 
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The Coaching of Teaching 

Bruce JoYCt.AiNa Bkvkkly Siiowkr^ 



Tlic cii(iit incinlK*nk of liic KiiylUli 
(lq>artiiictil iif I j/jrib i ligli 
ScluNil in Sacraiiiciilo. Califor- 
nia, arc ccMiibiclcrihg ncu* Icjcliinf sltJlc* 
|ics Uh aw in Minic of llicir coiincs. 
TIk! hkhIcI of leadline llicy utv now 
$tuclytn| b Syncctiei (Cordon, l%lK 
dcsif iico to tlinuilalc nictiipiioric lliink* 
Several nKint^rs of tlic department 
think Svnevties will be useful botli to 
aKiMiraie creative wrttinf aitd in tlie 
study of ficticNi and poetry. 

The I'aiflisli teacliers bcfan tlicir ex- 
ploration 1^* reading William (^mburs 
book. Sywctki. Later, an e»ert w tlic 
stratcfy canK* to tlie scInniI, aetnotistrat- 
cd it scvtrral times, and lK*ld disctisskHts 
witti die teadiers. lltcy also siw a 
vklcotape of (!ord<Ni expbiiiin| llie tlic- 
ocv beliind SyiKt:ties and visited a 
scmiol in StoekNm wlicre Icadien liavc 
used Sviiecties fur die last two or tlirac 
years* llieti. based tnt Sjfiiectia, Uiejf 
planned miiiikauKNis in creative wtltinf, 
poetry analvvb, and tlie use of nielaplior 
in lunesc<rs olays. I'jieli teadier prae* 
liccd tiK' leacliinf strale|y several tiiiioi^ 
vifitfi the ortier teadiers; and* finally, ki 
teams of twtK diey befin lo Inr it out 
with die UHist able sludaitr in llieir 
elective creati%r writiiif dassci*" Om 
leant member taii|)it vAiilc die odicr 
observed and ofered eonstrudiit^ crM« 
cism; dial tliey swildied places. Some*' 
dmei diey laii|lit tufctlier. f^di prae^ 
. deed several limes widi die ^ctatdihif 
partner** present fci reflect on proffm 
and to ofer stinestioitt abiHit Imiw ki 
impruve die neat trial. . : v j ' • . 

ihen, still workin| bi teanu, diey 
bcfin to use Syneeties in a fcw of dKHIr 
courses when it appeared die stratcfy 
ivoutd be UNMt prtKhictiw and likely Iti 
succeed. Not sunKisin|ly, diey ftNiiid 
die hafdest part of^iuini a ne^* incidel of 
tcacliiii| Has iHit learnint h'ImI hi do an 
a teacher Init teaeliing llic sIihIciiI)^ lit 
relate lo tlic iiioclel. l**or e?uini|)lc. p^irt 
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of tlic Syiii%tics J(trtflcg>' iiiviiUcn ixskiut; 
ttudcnis to icitcratc **pcnMiiMl aiulo* 
(ICS** by **bcinf a tciutik IkiIL diiurmiir* 
( iwnnK)%vcr. or toollibriixli/* &111K* xtu« 
dcnU were puzzled by ^k* iiislriKikMi to 
**be a toothbrush and docrilic Inhv yuu 
feel and what you think alimil ymir 
users.** It took tinte for tliatt to **tutic 
into** the proecdures and ounfort- 
able w*ith tlieni. 11ic S\iHxticab nwidcl 
also asks students to sliarc tlicir i^titing 

Sibliely, an uneonifoitable proeedua* 
r some of thcin. 

As time pasKxl the Lazann team 
feuiMl it UKtuI to rca-ad parts of Cor* 
don*s book and retisit tk* teaclicrs ^*ho 
were more expcriatecd usen of Syiicc- 
tics. The>' wvre fortuiulc to obtain tlie 
consultative scr\iees of a S\iiccties ex* 
pert for a day« She rc\icwcd the theory 
and pve them tips for praetietn| and 
coaehing one another. 

The uuarus Icam is studying alterna- 
tive models of leaehing (Joyce and Weil 
1980) and is using training procedures 
that virtually guarantee the Mcecttful 
implementation of almost aiiy ap* 
pcoaeh. The elements they use include: 

• Study of the theoretical basis or 
lationale of the Icadiing method 
/ Obaervatlon of 4cmowtr a tiom by 
> pecsom who are idatlvely expert in die 



• Ptoactiee and feedback fai protected 
conditions (such ai tiving out me atnte* 
gy on each othet and then on children 
who ate icbtlvely my to leaehl 

• Andt finally* coichinc one another 
as they work the new* model into their 

ICpniOlfC* MUVMIIM . CBRipnilOIHIiDt 

hdpini iiaa^ jB/hmjatm to .fodi Om; 
appmprmie ivnonra lo vicir nyoems* 
figuring' out tnc 'oplim^ V ttie 
modal in Ihclr couracat &rid piwldhijl 
OM anolhcr with tdcM mi ktAmkZii 
i ivvwusnri vcpoiiey . lONavpn^ 
about the elects of each cfthcMCompd^ 
ncnv on oie ocvciopnicni or iCKncrs 

lUn in Ihc ^.J^f^jfrfg^^^, 
leadiinjg and on liaiiifei of aif appiMch 
Into the active tMchinc i$^btK0<9cc 
and Showen. 19S0. mi), HieiKidvor 
thcofy* the otMcnvtion of dcntuittlfa* 
Horn, and practice witli fccdbacfc— pru* 
vidtd they are of hi|h qualil)^--ire MIR- 
cicnt to enable moil teachcn to uic a 
model fluidly and appfopriatcK*. Uii^k* 
nalcty, the develofmtciit oi lUII hy 
" .^felf does not ensure Iraiiifen idaHwIy 
few leKheri, ha^'ine obtained ikill in a 
ne«* approach, will then tnnifer that 

Ocrotcit I9S2 



Like athletes, teachers will 
put newly learned skills to 
use — ^if they are coached. 



skill into tlieir active repertoire and use 
tlie new approach regularly and sauibly 
unless thcv rccei%*e additional inlbnita- 
tion.> 

Howe\tr« wlictt tlic ciiocliiiig cohiuih 
nent is added and hupleiticnted cfce- 
tivel)\ most (prubably iicarl>* all) Icadt* 
en will begin to traiiifer tlie new niodd 
hito their acti\x: repertoire. 

While die major portimt of this arti* 
dc is devoted to tfie cuadiiiig piuecn. 
we want to anphaiine lliot llie other 
eonipoiienb are extratichf impurtaiit if 
sUtl it to be obtahicd. UtUcM peiiple 
develop skill ht a new* appnaxlu liicy 
have no diance w*Siataocver of ad^ng N 
to tlidr leperttiire. Cnaehbig wMiottt 
llie 4udy of tbcor)*, die olwcr \ Tal toii iof 
oeiiiuiaiianoni* ano oppumniiiia lor 
omcticg wMi I t ' H l h ot t wHL In faoL 
acoomptiih wy iHtlc.' '^:l^f:/t?^ 
~.We do not wlih Ip hnply |* 
cibnyponenti niial becur^ln a . , ....^^ 
^uicnoe or need to be acparatod ^Roonc' 
aiMiM* I CKncri nnvw ^ 
Icr a new approach bjt nfiauvbig ll«' 

maomImIm Urn ill II Mi ^Tnal •-^ * 

^nmmmg ni moomieai iMonMe* 
•crvMig more ocnMNmranoriL aiMi pfac»« 
nemg wnn iiiMuem cscujmoiw jaaeK w 

tlK^bnr aid (iirtlicr 

bansKT^ tcachen 6iay iec(j%t ^Mtcfihig* 

Mciid timiii:^ 

AttacUsH the IVahrfsr Pkoblam v!^^ ^' 
llie probleiii^bf traiaifi.'r k rodljr a deli* 
nitimi of a nen^* alagt iif .lpinibit» t^tich 
bccotiicf a jmiMem oiiiix !f li ii nof 
Rscogiilaed. KnaittalK** oiicea Icadiing 
skill liai been obtained, it needs to be 
trans^Drmcd m'lien It te transfened into 
tlie aetiw repertoire. Tlie conditions of 
tlie classroom arc diferati from training 




situatioiu; one cannot simply mil fnaii 
the tniniiig session into Ute chmrcNiiii 
witit the skill coitipletdy read>* for iise^ 
it has to be dianged to lit cbssmiiiii 
conditions. 

. llie appropriate use of tlie skill in 
context also requires tliat an under* 
standing of the stiidenls, sub{ed matter. 
ob)cctins to be achieved, and diiiien* 
siom of dassru o m manageiiieiil dl be 
under "VxeeutHt*" coiitml— lliat b, 
dearljf undenlood so die skill can be 
used approprialeljr and bredully. Sue* 
ccssM ImiMr leuuires a period of pnic* 
tiee of the skill hi conlert until H is 
tuned to the mtie le\d of lluidil>* as 
elcniaits of tlie previously existing rep> 
ertoire* .«...«. .«'•' 

To conlbund titingi somaAliat lur- 
dior, tcodiing bdantors Hwt ha\xr 
umked^v^ iii an edilitig repertoire 
niqr aShially kiipede die use of new 
ihMeb of teaddngl We can see dtis 
^ahan Tlokher wm ki aeeuslaiiied to 
runnim^ brisk and pointed *drill aiid 
practice aessions begins to work Indue* 

^ 1.. ., lai, J — A, •■■Ifc— 

uvcnf wwn Kuocnch 1 ne swm pace or 
tfie drill and practicet Ihe dlrcelivo feed* 
back to the lhldenl^ and the ablli^ to 
MjnuiN jpvc^ cormif am movernciH rir 
mB lesson are at first fomewhat d{ya(iine* 
IIomI as^lhe idicher moiei to a^hiiire 
jelaaed stanceVn:llcs more oil lititiatiw 
from the shidails» prdies didr under* 
Handing, and hdps diem learn In gi\r 
one another feedback* Hie iios* teach- 
ing strategy aceim a«4Miird. lb pncv 
Menu ilo«'. TIte leadiiiii liclMi\iirk iliiii 
KTvcd w «xll bdurv mm' appcur to 
retard pnifa*u. After a «iiilc. prudicv 

ill eOtllCXt MIMNllIlk (iff KHIlll Wip.'S SIkI 

tin; no*' strakt)' iradiMlly hxl» »s coim- 
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UttUhk jml "in h'miIhiI" a> lltc oW one 
<liti. 

Ih iicclcr fur kuclicf!* to cffctli^vly 
atliivk lliv lf.iii!»fcr |Miiltlci«i nrjWy. 
prvvvnt it from hthtit 4 iKohlviiii tlircx 
lceliHii|uci arc .ivuiUltlv in utUilioii li> 

• KorvdNting the transfer pr<M»s 
thnHiflMHit the truiniiif mk 

• Kcochiiif tlic hiflicit ptwilitc kn-d 
of skill dc\clop«Hctit diiriiif traiiiiiif 

• IXnxkH'iiif "wcxMtivc OHilnil." 
tluit b. « "iiKta uiNkfktaiMliiif'' iibtnit 
\ww the mmkM wiirltt. it can be 
fitted into tliv iii^triK-tioiwI aiMrrtuiic. 
and how it can be adu|ited to itttdctOSt 




... . , 



• .# I ■ 



Korecastini the proceu of transfer i$ 
extremely important, 'leachcrs need to 
understand that \hcy cannot liniplv »iilk 
avt-ay from a tiaininf scuiott and liavc 
no difficulty thefcafter. Quite often 
icaclicn who attend (clattvcly weak 
traininc sessions and then try to apply 
wlwt they have learned report that it 
docsnl work. OfeourM il ^oain'l work. 
With weak tnininf. the product could 
never work. Even with the sbonMst 
tiaininf. there b a period of discomfort 
when usinf any new skill. Even experi- 
enced and capable teachers should be 
aware thmuffmt the tiaininf erocess 
that they willnced to lear thenuelvcs up 
for a second stafc oTIeamine that will 
come after the skill has been developed. 

Skill development, of eounc, b es- 
sential. When we think of a model of 
leachinf of aveiafe diliculty, we as- 
sume that the study of theoiy will occu- 
py as much as 20 to 10 houis (complex 
models icqdie much meet than that). 
Atkast 1$ toZOdcmonstiationsofthe 
model should bt obwivcd. usfaif Warn- 
en with various characterbtics and sev- 
eid content aiCM. Demonstrations ait 
also needed when leachentiy the model 
for the first time, when they Introduce 
studenta to the model, and when they 

aic kamir^ how to kach it to them. 
The attainment of compcknce nmuiics 



The Proceu of Coachinf 
Ideally '*coachin| teams" are developed 
durini the training process. If we liad 
our way. aff school focultie: would be 
divided into coKhinf tarns '«ho rcfu* 
larly observe one anottier's teachint and 
provide hdpfol information, feedback, 
and so fawth. In short we fccommend 
the development of a "coachinf envi- 
ranmcnt" in whkh'all peisonnd tee 
Ihemseka as one another's coocha. 
But. in the present context the primaiy 
fonction of coaehinc b assbt the 
acqubition of new dements of leper- 
toire. 

The Mocess of teaehinf involves five 
major (unctions; 

• Provbion of companionship 

• Civinf of technkal feedback 

• Analysb of applkation: extending 
executive control 

• Adaptation to the studenb 

• Pkiaooal fecilititlon. 
PiovUoii tfCompanhnMhlp, Coach- 
inf 's Knt fondton b to pcovMc faitcr- 
ehaMc wUh another human bdnf over 
a diCcuSt pmecM* Hic coMbfaif tela- 
ttonship lesuHi bi the poaslbllltar of mu- 
tual itMon. die chiddsif of peicep- 
tions. the abaifaif of fhMtalieM and 

and Iht infemiil dibikinf- 



M praetko Msiiona. Each 
toadier ncdb to Inr the modil wMi 
pcen and small iiottpi of students from 
lOto ISlimaBbcfoittMihMofskin 
becomes evident if the tnmfor process 
haabccn bNeaat H mabei foodaeme to 
teaehcn to Irani to buM die 
fevd of skfll before ttsbif the model bi 
the more compki context of At class-. 

The devekpm c nt of eaocuthe con- 
Iwl haa iwibeew a comwion yyif} to 
teadw^ bitnliif* KiitMMly fcbivowei 
widenlanAnf an tpfMh to MUnt. 

i4>r doMnli mcTymWM it to 
ebnlenl and ihidenli ft cde- 
vdopmem «f tfie id «r prbidpfos lhat 
enables oiM to tfiink about the aBprood) 
and to modubte and transform It bt the 
couiac of lb use. Eaeeutlvc principks 
should be indudod bi bnbUnf content 
The forccadbif or transfer, the high- 
est kvd of ikiH. and the development of 
cMcutive control incrcaae the odds that 
a siKccuAd transfer can take place 
Tttetkr. tltcy sd tlic stage for OMch 
ing 



Ihiouih «f mMual pibblcms. IVao peo- 
ple. wHehbM «eh odi« bjr • M«[ 
oflSbM for the fiiit Ibsit. win 

find iMMh to talk dbout CempnUon^ 
ship pmvidai raaisuanee {Ml mUo^ 
ara normd Bdh pnoM find Ihil «hcb 

aiid 

■te fwlcwaidnaii when uwy 
pbcHee die ncwMeeduiM. Cpnccn- 
hidite OB Mnhmlnif wooti and Ideas, 
diey bi^ i yii d ill»deoJdiiiidei>ds. 

bdter Hbmorapl aasu ra b U to*araa 
new pradke dian to do II fai laelalion. 
Thelondy bttsfaicas of teadibif hu 
Midr bdad die comptnioiMhto we 
cn^don for our coachinf teams. Com- 
panionship abo hdpa overcome die ten- 
dencytoavoidpncdce durini die "awk- 
warT period.. Pndka must begin ^fht 
alter babiinf. . . 

fravWan efTfeftnfcaf Fsadbael. In 
die course of tnininf. our team mem- 
bers kam to provide feedbKk to oric 
anotfier as diey practice dieir new mod- 

d of tcxhing. They point out omis- 
lions, cumine how materials arc ar* 

Kfti C.VI IONAL l>:.\OKitSHn' 
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I ranied. check io see whether all tlic 
.* irti of the strategy have been brouiltt 
.fc^her. and $o on. Technkal" dxd 
back helps ensure that iroMlh continues 
lhrou|h pfKtice in the.clauroom. Tlic 
pressures of the context tend to diffuse 
the tcachini experience and draw atten- 
tion awajr from the new tcschini stnile* 
p. The provision of technical feedback 
fwlps keep the mind of the teacher on 
the business of perfectini skills, polish 
inf diem, and working through problem 
areas. 

Nearly any teacher who has been 
dtrouth a training process can learn to 
provide technical feedback to another 
teacher. ' 

The act of providing feedbKk is also 
beneficial to the person doing it The 
coaching partner has the prhilege of 
seeing a number of trials of the new 
model ojr another skilled teacher. It is 
often easier to see the problems of con 
fusion and omission when waldiing 
someone else tcKh than when attempt* 
ing to lecaoture one's own process. 
Abo. ideas about how to use the modd 
-are coOcctod through obaeivalioo. 
When a group of Jbur or six taMhcn 
»fve each other rmilailx whdc Ihcy 
•«« feeing out a model, they not oidy 
iKc toeknical feedbaek to och other* 
but receive U vicarlouahf whde Ihqr 
observe it being given. Together. Ihejf 
produce a number of fine practices diat 
constitute further demonatratio m from 
which thejr can obtain ideas lor the use 
of the model. 

-Aisdfysb tf Applkathiu ExUndint 
Enevlfvf Cenlror. Two of the ■loit 
important learnings from the taiMfer 
period ait figurir^t out t«hcn to um a 
new model appropriately and what wdl 
be achieved as a coMcqumec DecUh*j 
when to uae a kaching abatogjr is Ml at 
canr 91 M sounds; ncai^ everyone nacdi 
assistonct in learning to pidc the ifahl 
ipols lor caerdsing H Ab», onbmlUaK 
teaching processes appear to have less 
certain outcomes than do femOiar ones.* 
Most of us need assistanct in finding out 
how mudi we have, In fiKt, accom* 
plished and how we mlf^t aeeomjplish 



more. Durinc trainint. coaching 
need to spend a considerable amount of 
examining cuirieulum materials 
( pbns and practicing the application 
bt the model. Then, as the process of 
transfer begins and practice in the class* 
room intensifies, closer and closer atten* 

OcToaEM 1982 



lion must be given lu appropriate um: 
(Shelters, in prvssi. 

Adaptation to the Studcntn. Suvvkss- 
fill tciehiiw miuirvs succmful sttKlciit 
response. Icaelier* kinm- Inm- to engufe 
students in the iiistnictioiwl prueejuo 
that arc most conmion: a niudcl tliut is 
new to a group uf studaits will caiiM.* 
thcni trouble. Thty will need to leurii 
new skills and to become acqiuiiited 
with what is expected of timn. h<m- tii 
fulfill the dcnuiKls of die new nKllNid. 
and how to gauge dtdr own pra|rc». In 
addition, dtc model of tcadiing needs tn 
be adapted to fit die students. More 
training must be provided fin some, 
more structure Ibr otk*n. and so tm. In 
die early stages. adaptatiiNi tu tlie stu* 
dents is a rclati\x*ly diffieull process re* 
quiring much diaxt assistance and 
companionship. 

Oik of dK niafor functions of die 
coach b to help "ptaycrs" to "read** the 
responses of die studaits to make deci* 
sions about skill training and hnw to 
adapt die modd. Tlib b especially ini* 
porta It in dte early stages of practice 
when teadiers aie oonccrncd*iMdi didr 
own behavior and it tadilieult to worry 
about die studenb as wdL 

FocfttfolloQ. The sucecssfril use of a 
new teaching mediod fnfuiras pnctkt. 
Early triab won't even be doac to die 
nonnal atondard of adoouacy. Thus, a 
ma|or fob of die coaching team b to 
hdp ib members fed good about dicm 



sd%x<k during ikx- cjrlv iri.iK. rc;Kliirs 
lack uf inlcriK-fMnul Mi|i|Nirl .hhI cIkht 
contact oilier^ in Ik- c(iiilc\i iif 
teaching is t t»ced>. Oucliini; retl«iics 
this isolation and incauscs Mi|i|Nirt. 

Wlm sIkhiM cuacli!* W'e'a- «;ully not 
sure about that. a pmetieal '\m%is 
moat cuacliine sInniM k perfimned In 
Icanu of Icackts working to^-tlier to 
study new approaches to teaching and In 
polisli didr existing tcadiing skills. 
lUie a iMi Kasoii whs* adiiiiniaraton. 
currioiluin stiper\'tNirs. or oilkte iKo* 
fcssoo cannot aUo k dfectiw efMeiie%. 
But from a piia-ly kjgisttcal point of 
\-kw, teadicnb arc ckkcr lu one aiNitlier 
and in an cxcelkiit pittitiiNi to cirry out 
most of tk- eiKicliinc fiiiKiiiNM. 

Parallds With Athletic Training 
We aa* kfiiininc to dimmer punillels 
betwcai die pnililctn uf transfer in 
teaching and dK* pniblein </ transfer in 
adilcdc skilk. 
IKeic aic fiiiii| in he m trniy HUutp in 




-^_IUcliBtwd»</riNr 
Uiiii«niiy«f<|iqpinkilik 
. innmiing froluMMi fruididl 
playtnlAi^H. miVic 
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Intrii(uctl by ihc.iilKiiKUi |Ktrullcl Im:- 
lu'cai CiMcli BriMib* pbym jik) our 
Icjclicr^. wc jxkcd him t«i lulk tflMHit 
Iriiiiiini Jiid iIk* pnililciiu cif transfer. 
*l1ic foiiltiiif iiilcmo% rc\x%ilctl «trikiiif 
stinibrtlicti in llic Iruiiiiiiy priililcnix 
faced by Icjclicrx, fiMrflKill plj>vr3^««aiiU 
tlidr ctiacbo. 

Qi Onich DrfNikx. Tiii iiilcrolcd in 
how jnni appr<iucb tkill dc%rlupnK'nl in 
bothall Iratninc jinI if yint cmuidcr 
llic Immfcr iif iIiimc sktib lu fame ctin* 
diliuii» III l>c a scpiimlc lainin( pivib- 
Icni. 

A: Ailbinifli our pluycrx ciHnc hi w 
wtib «kilU. wc a1c%idi jikI icfiiic lhi»c 
ikilU js Ibougb wc were sitfrtiiif from 
scnitdt. Wc Icucb llKtii our w»y of do- 
in| iU bccuuc all iIiom: ikilb \wx lo 
fil Intctlicr inio one tcuni, Hicy*rc all 
inlcfdcpctidcni. ^ 

Q: Ondd you Icll nic your appr<iacli 
tn dull dctx'lopinctil? 

A: Wc use a part^wlnito^paft nicriHid. 
All skills arc brokni down into discrete 
steps. Wc work on each scfpticnt tliai 
cotuhiiic Ihcni into wttotc skills, lliai 
into pbys« etc.. Iliai in back and w«ick 
on Ihc specifics of skills diat arc |tviitg 
piobknns. 

Q: Could you |tvc nic an example of a 
specific skill aiid Inm* you would ap-. 
pciMcli rite tniitiini fin dial skill? 

A: 'IIk* fundttiiiaitib itf bluckinc aiid * 
tacUiiic— bctidiiif llic bjm^jii/i^v 
iiii a mm. All ptMitfutw lioDil imjsi: 
aUii/llictrablMfei Ate 1^9)^15 
viitMlixt:. lu \wti ■ nicny jriehTfcV 
Warn k Imib aitd Imiw ft feeb. Other-, ^i^ 
wiac fecdliock bil cfccthr. We dn . ;> 
idl iciu wlMifc il*i wnNi|. bul llMq^ 
caul correct it till tlicjr hmm:''!^:<- 

Q: I low* do stnx |ei dietn to ^titow*",.! 
what the skill U? \r^<* 

A: >yc tell lltctn. i^iow Uieiii. KiiHNi^p;. 
sfote wirii pciipic and wirii filiii, sImiw 
tfKm fibns of rimnacKTSa tiive'Hian 
icticc with riK nKxIianical duuiniy!^ 



have riian practice each iiiii\ie 
acpaiately, thai put Hic nioivi kifdh* 
CTi first one, tfiai two. tliai riircc~ 
how their knees sliould be bent, wliere 
their arms slmuld come up« wticic 
riiey strike, what all ihe nuisek» 
shiAiM be doiuf . We dia|iKnc pnili- 



leuM Willi (he duiniiiy and keep ex- 
plaiiiiiif liim it sluiiild work, over jnd 
mvr afuiii« in se«|ucnce. 

Q: In tcjcher trainiii|« we belie\e tlut 
llteiKdical undcrslandinf is important 
lata pcffonnancc. Mow important 
is it in ^Mhall skilb? 

A: lt*s essential— they must umlerstand 
how their bodies work, why ccitain 
muscle froups in certain comlMnatioiu 
achieve certain cfccts. Wc never stop 
explainiiif. 

Q: After riicy have mastered blockin| 
to yoiir satisbction with the dummy, 
llwn w^utf 

A: Moving firom tlic nuchine to a li\x 
lest is dimeult: movint from practice to 
a |ame Is ako ^lety difficult, dome 
people ha\i; all the physical ability in 
tlic worU. all the mova« but can t 
play because they can*t giisp tlie entire 
concept, can*l fit in with the whole 
pictore. 

Q: We have problems with transfer of 
liainini too. Do you ooach them dif* 

^^^^_^^aSu ^^^^^^ AM^^M^i^MB MMAA^^^^^^J tl^^^ ^^^hA 

icrcnoy aiicr mcr ve masceico me 
licikliis*' orfaodiall? What wOl you be 
doiii| difieiently next month after 
seatpn has started? How do you work 

on 

A: Kcar of fiiiluic is a fiMtor. My job b 
to create confidence aiHl sueccas ^tua* 
lions. Skills have to be overlcamcd so 
that llic/ft piM'coiiacious IhlnUng. I 
can^ haVi 'sm ttfptif thinkinc of how to 
dmwj blod h) • fmie. Tliqr have to^ 
bcm^^ and when. md -^V; 
wfitt Hic WKf A ttieif left or behind *«. 

^ .... iw^..;./ ^ 

Qt ||o,|pcdMica1hrt how do ydu coach 
m kmsler of skub to a tanie'^ltua* *' .^j 

AsjKlfrtt we fc^ trainint 
fi|{r|il|vc^ aeooii4« third* fourth 

jfajr (pm as *Hs? ** 

kil far iniprovoil execution. Thai vk: 
worK^naroeai on miefranon* wnicn is . 
iiiit a nour kind of teach(n|. Coadiiiif 
is nailty fust teadiiiif . We work on 
confidence bv puttiiif tliein hi sHiia* 
lions where nicy can ace Hie Impnnx** 
nient. If a fiiy was lifting KN) pmnids 
twti anceks afti and is liftiii| lltl imiu*. 
no iMie lias to tell htin lie's |ettiii| 
strmifcr. 



Q: How docs the tniininf brcmk down 
for your players right now, before 
school starts? 

A: We spend three lioun in the class* 
room aiid twti liours on tlie field. On 
llicir own thc>' spend a couple of hours 
in the wcifht room and weirkinf out 
and anodicf couple of hours with the 
trainers, workinf out their bumps and 
bruises. 

Q: And after Khool starts? 

A: Well spend 45 minutes a day in 
class, two houn on the practice field 
plus whatever they can manafc on 
their own. after studia. 

Q: How does that difer ftom pro foot* 
ball players* traininf rcfimai? 

A: They meet two or three hours daily 
in position meetin|s, offensive and de« 
femive meclints, watching films of 
themselves and tfieir opponents, then 
pcactice two to four houn a d^r« de« 
pendint on their eoaches, then their 
pcfsond work and time witfi the train* 
cfx. They have more Hme to fat into 
the eomplexitia of the pme. 

Changinf what we do, even slight- 
ly, can unbalance the rest of out 
>mc.'* Whether switehing firom 
<|uailcnacl( lo t%ht end. a d |m tim tfic 
trip on a folf aub. or Wliatint an 
ttM|uiiy pcuccdufc br idcnec Icacning. 
the new skill dod not fit amoolhljniritti 
existing practice* The bet dial the new 
nuty have been perfcetod in parts 
and practiced thoroughly In abnulatcd 
conoiDOQS ooes noi preveiK sie mwer 
pr^bUem* Other behaviors mult adjust 
to the p i t a cnce of a tftftfefil approach* 
ana nc uulwihuii ot bm new awawaiu* 
neii b olen (Dnouf^ lo crauie a tchim 
lo the Imiiici mooth* ,leii cficicnt* 
pcife reian ce. .. '. ^.i i> -., ■ ■ ■■■■r . 

'Miipi the mott attildnc dilefcncc 
In tnlnii^ athlda and tcachen b their 
initial aaumptioro. Atkktn db nof 6f 
tkn m«$ttrf wtU 6t iichkni^kkty ot 
mAf, They undentand tfiat cnormoui 
rcniro hi imall hiereniaito of 
chanfe. Wc. or. the other hand, have 
oAcn beha^td as titoufh leaehiiif skills 
«xfc 10 easily acouirra that a sini^c 
presentation, onc'day workshop, or sin* 
lie videota^ deiiMmstration were suft* 
cient to cnsuK* successful classroom per- 
luniuitcv. 1u iIk* extent llul «c luve 
ctmiiiiuitiaiKil tills nK*Mi|e to teachers, 
wc luic priihjhiy niislcd ihctii. Lcjni- 
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M% til um; iiii inductive slrulcf>- fur the 
icuriiiii^ uf vuiiccpts i% pruikihly j| 
«is (iifficull -M Iv-jriiint t<i lliniM- ii block 
properly. 

OkicIi BriNib' (IvNfriptiiMi puralici!! 
Hic argtiiiicnt mtv Imvv tried Ici iiiulu:. 
'IIk: task (if learniii| iiew skills aiid 
intef rjtiiig tiK'iii. not only lu an iiidlvtd* 
lul pcrfurnicr but us m entire teiui: the 
kiNiwIcdtc llittt wt'll itntwUy mnh you 
Minr btfon wf nuikf you btUtr, and IIk' 
inipurtancc of cuntinuin| lu liy «vhcn 
Kwk% arc discuunifihi doqucntly dc« 
scrilK- titc transfer pnicou. Tlic nccoiity 
of owrlairniiif dcills to tlw point of 
autoMwticity if they ittv to be uscftil in a 
more complex setting is reflected in his 
training refinK-n. "Executive contrut" is 
souflit in tlie anpliasis on theory and 
tk- eburooni work on ^bys.** "game 
plans." and analysis of films. 

*I1k' eletiKiih of CMidiing in leach- 
ing— llw provision of companionship 
and tcdnu'cil feedback, aiialysu of ap- 



plicition and studcnu (or opposing 
tcanu). and personal faciiitation--are 
ckar in tlie inter\-iew witli Giacli 
Broob. Football players, however. Imv 
a built-in advantage when in«plenient- 
ing diis proccu: their training is orpi- 
nistd as a group activity with continu- 
ous feedback from coaches. Wc came 
away from this interview feding niore 
ttfongly than ever that Icaehen must 
also orpnize thtnutlm into groups for 
the cxpreu purpoie of trainint ttiem- 
MlvGS and each other and to bcilitatc 
tite tiansttion from skill de\-ciopment to 
transfer. CL 

Tiamfer of new items of lepcrtoire b 
nMNc dilicult dun tfw tninder of skilb dut 
puUsh or "fine tune" modcb of teaehing in 
eifaliiig icpcftoire. 

TedMiical feedbKk ihouU not be con- 
MKd wilh|tiMf«f ntluation. Feedback ini- 
pUcs no Mtment about the owaall quality 
of teaching but b confined to bifemwtiaM 
aiwut die eaecutien of modd-fdcvant ikilb. 
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fortjhlc 4im! "in conffol" J* Ha* «»W 

Ill onkr for (vjclivn hi dnxliu'ly 
attack iIk- luii»R;r imilikMi •«•». fwlly. 
pivwiit it friNM Mnif u |Kf4ilciiil tlifw 
keluiKittvi arc ;i\--jibl>lc in jcklit'^m li» 
cooduiif: 

• KiHccaaiiif tlic tniiikfer pfncoi 
thf<N<|lHNit tlic traiiiiiif ctxfe 

• IUrjdiiii< Hic liiflicst pnmUc M 
of skill <lc\'d(ipiiKnit aiiriii| traiiiiitf 

• iX-\x*l<ipiii( "cxccutiw ONitral.'* 
tint k. a "iiicta uiidcnliiiidiitc'' abiMl 
htm- llic iimnIcI wvirkk. Imm- it can kc 
fitted iiiln tlic imtnwtional icpcrtdic. 
and Ihiw it can be adapted la ^riudcnU. 




Kurecastinf the pruccu <if tniiufcr is 
cxtictncly impmtant. Tcachcn need to 
ttiidefstand that they caiinnt siinplv %i\k 
away from a tiaininf icnion and have 
no difficulty theicaAer. Quite often 
Icaclten who attend idativdy weak 
trainint tcuiom and then liy lo apply 
what they have learned fcpoit that it 
doemi wock. OfoMiat ft dowi't wwl. 
With weak Infaiinf. the ptoduet could 
never woik. Even witti the sttonceit 
mininf. theie b a period of dilcomlDrt 
when usini any new ikttL Even cxperi- 
cneod and canUe leachen ihould be 
awaic lAiOMkool the Ininhig Mocca 
tfiat they wittnccd lo tear thenwelva up 
Cm a fecond ilafe oTlcamine that will 
come after the skill hat been developed. 

Skill devdoproenl, of coune, it e>> 
aentiaL When «« think of a model of 
teadiinf of avcnfe dlSeulty, we at- 
aume thai the fhidy of Iheoiy will oocu- 
nr ai much aa 20 to 10 heuii (compIeK 
Models reouhe much more liMn that). 
At least » 20 dimonstraHnM of the 
model should he e^ aarwiji* '! 
on with vtiious dMndnistfcs and scv* 
ttA c io wkn l aaaas* Dmonsbalions are 



The Proccn of Coachine 
Ideally "coachint tcami are de\ielopcd 
durinf the trainini pfoccsi. If we had 
our way. eff ichool fiwultia would be 
divided into eoaehine teams who icgu- 
briy observe one another's Icaehiric and 
provide helpful information, fcedbock. 
and 10 forth. In short, we reeommend 
the de v el opm ent of a "coaehinf envi* 
lonmenT in which all pcnonnd see 
Ihemschws as one'anothei's coaehcs. 
But. in the present context, the primary 
fonction of coachine is ^ assist the 
acqubition of new demcnb of leper- 
loire. 

The proecis of teachinf involves five 
maior ninctions: 
o Provision of compsnionship 
o GMvinc of technical feedback 
• Analji^ of application: cxiendinc 
executive control 
o Adaptalfoo to dw shidents 
oPdsonalfodlitaliQo. 

PiovhbnifCaa»awb»isfc» Coach- 
bif *s fiat fonctfon b to provide faka- 
chsmi wtfi anodwr human being over 



for «to fisit Itani* f^M thcr iMnduM 
IkidHili to iw'nodd* and when oiqr 
jwt leainfav bow to toach it to them. 

to tQT ibt Model wHh 
naaa and smaR mupi of Asdeab fioM 
lOto l5.iM«b£siVb^Morsk» 
I ovidcali If iba ^ 




tfonsMpiaNbi 

Itoni. Iba sbnbig of fiii£iiMi and 
andSTbtad Mdnr 
i^y^ cf MBtoal p sit t ii. TVm peo> 
pte. widrfM Mch br a Mw 

tni nmdi In Wk AmL 
Aippcovtfti 



sort, it Maboi flood aense to 
toadben to iMbI to buibriie bUhest 
fovd of skin befoio «sb« *e modd bi 
die More complex conlttk of the dass*. 

Tht memaonuk of MCUfvt i 



trail ciMli 






At iwAy 



i^orilamsnh aioTbiw b'adaol » to 
%Sbit wbtcnt and ibi di w b M ^ 
vdapnicid of the id of prindpfoi that 
ci^ oiw to Ihbik dmit the aMNoaeh 
and to aaodufoH and bacMfoim k bi the 

. ■ - # 0^. ^^^^ O »M 

MMM 41 W tML KMCVnVt p9UICI|M» 

Md ba bwbidod to batohii content 
Ua foiBMdint or banifor. the high- 
est level of <dM, and the d e v el op m e n t of 
cMCuHveconbdbwfoaac the odds that 
a aiieeesAd baMfor an lake place. 
TofeHicr. they set the stage for coach- 
ing 



af jha 

betleir. b b'meie pleasutoble to Aaie a 
new pcadiee ten to do b to bohlicn. 
Htc tondy buiinas of tandifait has 
aercty kdad At oompanbUhto we 
enten for our coadOng teams. Com- 
paniondiip dse hdps ovticomc die ten- 
dency to avoid oradice dwim the "awk- 
wadT pcibiL Piactfce anisfVibi right 

dkertadnfa«. ^ . . 

ptovWan if TssfoilMf Faadbad. In 
the courw of bdnbig, our team mem- 
bers learn to provide foadback to oiie 
anotfier as tfiey practice thdr new mod- 
d of tcadiing. They point out omis- 
sions, examine how maleriah are ar- 
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I ranied, check to 5re whether all tlic 
} irti of th« strategy have been bfou|lii 
4ethef, and so on. Technkar fccd* 
back hdps ensure that gro«ilh contiiiua 
through prKtice in the. classroom. The 
pressures of the context tend to diffuse 
the teadiing experience and diaw atlen* 
tion away from the new teaching stiate- 
ty. The pnyvtsion of technical feedback 
helps keep the mind of the teKher on 
die business of peifecting skillst polish- 
ing tfiem* and wmking throu^ problem 
areas. 

Narly any teacher* who has been 
throuth a training process can lam lo 
provide technical mdback to anotha 
teacher.^ 

The act of providing feedback is also 
beneficial to the person doing it The 
coaching partner has the privilege of 
seeing a number of trials of the new 
modd by another skttled teacher. It b 
often earier to sec tfie problems of con* 
fusion and omission when watehing 
someone else teadi tfun when attempt* 
iiig to lecaptute ones own praoeu* 
Abo, ideas about how to use the modd 
•ic cQuocm mfouin ooKtvinon. 
When a gioup of km oc lix Icidien 
«t«e Mch cAm itpillafly wMk Ihqr 
mc t^^inf out a moottli tficy not only 
IIV16 ncnnipu icoqoock id oKn omcff 
but leoeivt it vfearkwAr wkOe they 
ooacivv II DcniK gn^vn* logcoicit nicy 
pcoduee a number of fine practices diit 
constitute further demotistia ti om from 
which tbqr can obtain ideas for the use 
of the modd. 

pc(SS|^w^ a 
beadiltMdaaa ' ^ 



wlieti to use a toadifaw ilml^pf b not M 
oaflT fs it sounds neaiqf avaiifOM naads 
Mmnof m mmny n picK uic iwV 

^^^^^F^V ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ W ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^VV^V^WM 

Inehing pwc uw appear to havt Ian 
ctilain ontconiai tfian 4o fciwflitf onak^ 
Moit rfw need atttstanea fai finAiii out 
how nudi wt have, hi 6cL aeeom*' 
pnancQ ano now wv impn acuumpiwi 
rnoft* filing taibiltMp feoodibig team 
rteod to so^tt^l^ a oott^idoa^blc ontouiit o^ 
1H9 mauMn^ curriculum naliHab 
piani ano pncocmg vie appiicMion 
ol Ae modd* ThcAf ai tfie pioceH of 
tranilSir hcgint and practfoe in the dan- 
loom inleiwficii ctoMt and cloiec atlcn* 

OcToan 1982 



tioii must be |i\xii lo iippntprbic use 
(SliOHvn. in press). 

AdapMhn to the Slu^cnfi. Succvm- 
ful leachiiM requires succcssltil stiideni 
foponse. Icaehcrs kiKw Inm* In aifufe 
students in the iiistructirnMl pr»ccsM» 
that are most conmwn: a nMxIcI iluii is 
nc«' lo a group of ihidents mil caiue 
them trouble. Thty will iMcd to loam 
new skills and to become acquainted 
with what is cxpo^. tod of thcni* how In 
fulfill the demands of die ne«- nietl^id. 
andhowtofaufcthdrownprofreM. In 
addition, the ntodd of tcadiiiif needs In 
be adapted to (it die students. More 
training must be provided for sotiie. 
more structure for otlien. and so on. In 
the early stages, adaptatiun lo llie stu* 
denis is a rcuri\'d}r difficult process re- 
quiring much direct assistance and 
companionship. 

Oik of the niaior functions of llie 
coach b to help "ptayen" lo "read" llie 
responses of die shidcnis lo make dcci* 
aions about skill liafaiing and how ki 
adapt the modd. This is especially inw 
ports it in the early stages of practice 
when loachcts ace conooncd'widi dtdr 
own behavior and it is dllicuh lo worry 
about the itudenb as wdl 

F(aci(llaaoR. The aueccasful use of a 
new teaching method n^uiiw pnctht. 
Early trials wonll even be dose lo the 
nonnd standard of adeouacy. Thus, a 
major }ob of tfte eooching team is to 
hdp Us members fed good dwut dicni* 



scKxt during iIkx- uirty lruL\. icKliirx' 
lack of iiilerpvfMNMl sii|}|M>rt .mnI iliiM.' 
contact w-idi titlK-rk in iIk ciHik-xt tJf 
teaching b a Iragvdi-. OucliiMt; rttliKo 
dib isolation and incrcaicx Mi|i|Mirt. 

WImi sliuuld coadi? We're re-ully ihH 
sure about diat On a practical iMxij^ 
most coadiiita sliould be perfimiied In 
teams of teadicn wodtiiig liigdiier U* 
shtdy tKw ap p ro e chei 16 teaching and Iti 
polbli didr cabling Icadiiiit skills. 
Ilrete b no reason why adiiiinhlnlnrk. 
curriailuiii supervbon. or colkgc nn»* 
fcsaun caniMtf ako be efBCti%xr cuocIkx 
But finmi a purely hi|bttcal ptiiiit tif 
skw. Icadicrk are dwcr lo one aiNitlKrr 
and hi an eaccneiit ptailiiin in cany mil 
nMMt uf llie oiaehiiig fiiiKltiMM. 

Parallds With Athletic Training 
We are begiimine lu disctnvr parallcb 
between Ihc pnMeni of iraiHrfer in 
leadiing and die pnifalcni of transfer in 
adddieskilb. 
ll yeagj piMg to beta MMiy in 

Kid ttu^TlTlljg fef !! !? ?? 

YonVe grt lo wdi liwid <mHw bp4 cay to 

■El dwandi Ihk b to nAn. nol 

jwur minhsiu and vamc to easb B n w tt iii? 

awd«gh madfaig aaafMBto bm. HVHT 

^nMMB|f OMar jvv awar a^^Mr wf tuitmf jwi 

Mkr. 
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liilri^iicU by thc.cilHkHis parallel Ik*- 
tu'ccii OkicIi BriNib' pbycr» «iikI our 
IcjclicfH, y^v asked liiiii to bik vImhiI 
Iraiiiiiif iIk pnililaiu </ lrja%rcr. 
*nic nMiltiiif iiilcmw rc\x*ttlcd xtrikiiig 
siiiiibrilics in die Irjiiiiiig priililciiM 
bfxd by tcjclicrx, fimtiiull pla>x*f». aiid 
dicti ctiaclics. 

Q; Ciiicli BrcMiks, Tin interested in 
Imw ymi appciMcli skill de%x:iupiiieiil in 
fbuHsull Imiiiiiic uiid if yini ecNisidcr 
tiic Iniufer of lliose skills to fsiiiie con« 
ditioiis to Ik- a separate traiiiiiif prob* 
kill. 

A: Altlioiigli oor pla>x*n e<iiiie lu m 
wttli skills, %ix« a'tcjeli and refiiK* tluwc 
skills as tlwHif li we na^re starliit| firoiii 
Krjieli. We teaeli tlieiii our my of do* 
iiif it. because all dKise skills ha\'i; In 
fit hiictlier into one team, dicy*ic all 
iiiteidcpeiidait. ^ 

Q: Cmikl ytm tell me your appioadi 
to skill de\x*lopotait? 

A: Wc use a part/wlioldimt uicIIkkL 
All skills are nrokcn down into discide 
slqpi» Wc work on CKh Kfnicnt tf len 
combine theni faib wliolc ddtts. tficn 
into pbys. etc.* dwn in bock and work 
on the specifics of skilb tlial aiv fiviiif 
prubleiiis, 

Qi Oudd you five nic an example of a 
specific skill aiid Imiw you wouU ap-, 
prvaidi llic traiiiinf Ibr lliat skill? 

A:11ic fuitdaiiiaitaUi/bladtinf Mid • 
iMlKnf— tmidiiif llic kncd'iiM ilrili- * 
km « bUr. Alt pMittam iMca iUStk ' 
ilolL 11ic trick ii IM fd die 
vitmlixc. In have a nicnlBl aldiifcV * 
how it lorib and Iww k fec4. Olbc^.4ip 

tell lem wlicirc llV wionf, but du^ .'4 
caul comet It till dicy h¥m:'1^''Jil^f 

Q: Ikm- do you fel dian lei *1miw** ^ 
what dw skill b? ^y\<^''7>i^y^ 

h Wc lell dieni. sliiyw llian. i 
sbialc widi people and widi filni, idtiiw 
dicm fibitt of dietiMcKts,.ha%t dmn J 
pracdcc %v{th die mecbanical dnntmyr" 
wc have dian practice cadi mtnt ** 
icpaialclya dicn put die nimci tofedi* 
cr, fiot one. tficn two. dicii dov^ 
how dicir knees should be beid. wtKte 
dictr amis should come up. wliere 
dicy strike* what all die muscles 
shodd be doiiif . Wc diofiiase prol>- 




krnis «*idi the duiiiiiiy and keep ex* 
plaiiiiii| Itou' it slimild «^firk. over and 
mvr afaiii. in K*()uenee. 

Q: bi teacher training we beliete diat 
dieiMctical undcrstandiiif is iiiiportaiil 
bter perfoniiance. (low iinpoctaiit 
is it in ibodiall skills? 

A: lt*s cssaidal—thcy must undcrstMid 
how dicir bodies work« why certain 
musdc fieups ui certain conibinatiom 
addeve certain ciccts. Wc neva stop 
cxpbinin{. 

Q: After dicv have mastered blockiiif 
to your satvffactton with the dummy, 
dmi m'liat' 

A: Movini ftom the machine to a live 
lest is difficult; moviric from practice to 
a fame b ako very difficult Some 
people hate alt wt physical ability in 
die world, all die mova, but canl 
play because thcjr can't frasp dK entire 
concept CM*t fitfai with die whole 
picture. 

Q: We have problems with transfer of 
InMnc too. Dt you coach diem dif* 

^^^^^j^^ ^^^^ Am^^m^m. ^^ma^b^aJ 

MUMf mBv hICT W mHKICQ OIC iM* 

Ik M** orbolball? What win you be 
oomi ouMviHiy ncxc monm aiirr me 
aeamn has stailw How do you work 
on namcrr 

A: Kcar arfaihifc b a factor. My job b 
cicaR wiiiMt i im ana wicccw smut* 
Ham. sunt haw to be owakanwd ui 
tinl Ihc/M coradout thinUnf. I 
c^i 1 nave aup w iiw wmiain or now jn^ 
J Ifni fa a fmie. Tm 

^^^^^^if'^^'i^ dT who arid when, thd 
what the jftf M ihelr left or bdiind 

M M Bccmeai^ now 00 yois coocn 
sar* tasnalcr of silvRa to a * came^lttu 

As Km, wc 9c<mfh0ix6 Afll balnina 
i^.^vuyuii)!*^ I^Qc accoiio* mira* sounn 
fcoi; fumlM wM^ ^Hs? ^'^^ * * 
ma far huo i uw id coccutioiL ihen we 
tMMt^hafdkal oil hileyalion. which b . 
iwl a new liiM of leadilit|. Coadiiiif 
ii naUf M leachhif. Wc woft: on 
Mifideitcc by piillhtf jllicni hi iHiuh 
oons wMii Qicy cmi see me Niipruve* 
ment If a fiiy traa liftint pmnids 
two wecb afo and is liftnif ISll now*, 
no one lias to tell liiin Ik; s fcttinf 
itifNifcr« 
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Q: Hem* docs iIk trainin| break do^-n 
for your players riflit ikw\ before 
school starts? 

A: Wc spend dirce hours in die class- 
room aitd two hours on die lidd. On 
dicir own dicy spend a couple of hours 
in the weifht room and wondiif out 
and anodicr couple of hours w*ith the 
trainco, workin| *out dicir bumps and 
bmiso. 

Q: And after xhool starts? 

A: Well soend 4S minutes a day in 
dasSp two houn on die practice field 
plus whatever they can manafc on 
dieir own* after studies. 

Q: How does durt diler firom pro (ooU 
ball pbycA* training rcfimen? 

A: They meet two or three hours daily 
in poiitidn meedn|ia oiensite and dc« 
fetadve mcctfaMS, waldUng fikm of 
diemsdves and didr epponenlSt dicn 
practice two to bur boitrs a d^r* de« 
pcndint on dieir coac hes , dicn their 
pccNHm work and time wMi the train* 
CIS. Tbcy havemoittfme tofet into 
the complexities of the |ame. 

Chanffaif what we dou even slight* 
ly, can unbalance die test of out 
fame, wnemcr awiipimg irom 
<|uarvrdaci m ogm eno* aofumng mc 
grip on a |olf chib, or Mdadiw an 
inouirv oroceduae far ician ca toaehina^ 
die new Ain does not fit MModily Witt) 
edrting practice* ^Hie fact that the imik 
dUI iMjf have been parfectod in parb 
and practiced thoroughly In ibiiulalad 
eondttiooa does not pnvtid die tianifar 
proUeiiL Other behaviors must adfust 
to die. prcKnee of a dURcfciit approach, 
ano me oncoiMon or mw new awiEwaiQ* 
ncM li often enoii|jk to cnsme a return 
to the fin mei amootht If .leas eftcient» 
pe ifcno ance. \ '^-rS*' • • . 

rcmapa me mon siniing oiverencc 
in training athletes and teachers Is their 
bM aMumptlom. AtMrtN is not 
Bm maduf wttf i* aSdlikwitf fufeify or 
mdif. Their imdciibnd dial enormous 
results bi small hicrenicnts of 
change. We* on the other hand* have 
often beha%od as diou|^ teaching skills 
%XK so easily acouiroJ diat a simple 
prcKmBiwn* oneway wwisnopf ck sin* 
||kf videot ap ed demonstration were 
dent to ensure success^^sl elassror^^ii 

per- 

fannaiice. To die extent diat we ha%e 
coniniunicated dib message to teachers, 
me ly\e probubly misled theni. Lcjrn* 
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to um: ill! iiijductivv xtrjlvc)' U» (Ik* 
tvuriiiny of cuticcpU is priibiilMy jl lcu»l 
a.% dilRviill us l<ariiiii| hi diniw a biiick 
IKtipvriy. 

dwell BriNilu' docriptHMt ptinilkb 
riiv iirfuiiiciit wc liuw Irkd lu itwkv. 
'IIh: tuk (if ksiritiiii imw ikilU and 
Nilc|rjliii| diciii. not only as an iiidivid* 
ual pvrftiniicr but ai aii cntiie leant: the 
bwwlciln; tiMt nw'/f §umtXlf mmkt you 
nmmbi^wt main you bttttr.ntd die 
inipuftaiicc of conliituhif lu tiy when 
rcMtltk are discuuiafiiif eloquently de« 
leribc riie tranifcf prucen. The necnilly 
uf u\xflcantiiif dtilli lo the point of 
auiutiiatkily if they are lo he usmil in a 
iiKMe cMii|Mex seltiiii b reflected in his 
trjiitiiif iv|iincit. "Exeeutivecanlrol" is 
soufitt ill tlie anpltasis on theoiy and 
tlK- elasuacMn work on ^^>bys.'* "ganic 
plum," and analysis of filnu! 

11k' ekiiiatls uf cuadthif hi leadt* 
iiif—tlie provision of conipanionship 
aiM lediitical feedback, analysis of ap- 



piicatioii and students (or uppusini 
Icanu). and personal foeilitatioit— are 
clear in tk* inlerxiew witli OmcIi 
Broob. Koutball pbyers, huwc^'cr. Iiave 
a b(iilt«in ad^vntaae when bitplvnient* 
iiif Ihn prueess; their trainitif is or|0- 
ntsad as a fmup activity with continu- 
ous feedback bom coaches. Wc canie 
away Ironi this Interview feding more 
strongly than ever that teachers must 
abiO orpniie thnmlm kite grauns for 
th: cipvesB purpose of tninint ment< 
se|!va and each odier and to bctlitate 
dw !!s*!sition from skill devclopntatt to 
transfer. CL 

TMnfer of new items of repertoire b 
iWNC dilicult dvin die ttamfer of skilb dtiit 
puUdi or "fine tune" roodsb «f kacbinf in 
OUUilki icpcftoiftt* 

ncdmicri feedback should not be con. 
fitted vMifnitraf fMfMUMi. Feedback bii- 
plies m iudmcnt ^bout die overall quality 
of teadiini but h confined to bibnnadan 
aheut die eaceution of model lelcwnt ikUb. 
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nONTRNTS 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION: Page 
Select Objectives at the Correct Level of Difficulty 1 

Teach to the Objective 2 

Monitor & Adjust 3 

PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING: 

Motivation 4 

Rate and Degree 5 

• Active Participation 6 

• Reinfoicement 7 

• Anticipatory Set 8 

•Closure 9 

Retention 10 

Transfer 11 



Teaching is a stream of decisions, the implementation of 
which increase the probability that learning will occur. 



Madeline Hunter 



SRi.Rrr OBiRrrivK at th r rnRRRrx level of DIFFICULTY 



Definition: 



the decisions and actions of the teacher wherein he/she 
detennines where to start teaching by matching 
appropriately the students and the content 



Critical Attributes: 
Factors: 



learning is incremental 



1. Formulate the objective 

A. content - what is to be learned 

B. student behavior 

C. thought process (Bloom's Taxonomy) 



2. Task Analysis 

A. start with an objective 

B. statequalifier 

C. state baseline 

D. list essential components 

E. consider independent and dependent sequence 



3. Diagnostic Activities 

A. formal 

B. informal 

C. inferred 



When: 



• formulate the objective - always, in some form 

• Task Analysis - always, in some form 

• diagnosis - always, in some form 



Why: 



• to use instmctional time more effectively and efficiendy 

• to provide widi greater accuracy for tiie instructional needs 
ofthe students 



Examples: 



1 
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TEACH TO AN QBIECTIVE 



Definition: 
Critical Attributes: 
Factors: 

When: 
Why: 

Examples: 



• the relevant actions of the teacher as he/she implements 
decisions regarding the instructional objective. 



• F6ur teacher actions 

A. provide relevant information 

B. provide relevant questions 

C. provide relevant activities 

D. respond to tiie efforts of die learner 



• whenever we teach essential information/skill 



• to utilize instructional time more effectively and efficientiy 

• to help students identify and focus on die essential 

ii^oimation/skill 




2 
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MONITOR & ADHIST 



Definition: 



• the behavior of the teacher wherein he/she elicits an overt 
response from the student(s) and acts on it. 



Critical 
Attributes: 



•overt 



Techniques: 



1 . Monitor the progress of the student(s) 

A. elicit overt, relevant response 

B. check the response 

2. Adjust the teaching 

A. interpret the response 

B. act on die inteipietation 

• reteach 

• practice 

• abandon 

• move on 



When: 



• continually throughout the learning, especially with 
essential infoimation/skill 



Why: 



• to provide fcx* continued diagnosis 

• to determine when and if die students are ready for die next 
increment of die learning 
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MOTIVATION 



Definition: 



Critical 
Attributes: 



> the ability of the learner to maintain focus on a task with 8 
intent to learn 



focus 



Factors: 



1. Success 

a. level of difficulty 

b. recognition 

2. Interest 

a. vivid 

b. novel 

c. meaningful 

3. Level of Concern 

a. raise 

b. lower 

4. Feeling Tone 

a. pleasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 

5. Knowledge of Results 

a. immediate 

b. specific 

6. Attribution 



When: 
Why: 



continually throughout the lesson 

to help students nuuntain relevant focus on task 
' to pronnote the likelihood that learning will take place 



Examples: 
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RATE AND DEGREE 



Active Participation 
Reinforcement 
Anticipatoiy Set 
Closure 
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Defmition: 



ArTIVE PARTiriPATIQN 

• the consistent engagement of the students mind on that 
which is to be learned 



Critical 
Attributes: 



consistency 



Factors: 



1. Overt 

2. Covert 

3. Covcrt/Overt 



When: 



consistently throughout the lesson 



Why: 



• to promote rate and degree - students leam more and learn 
faster 

• to promote uivolvement and accountability on the pan of 
the student 

• to provide the teacher opportunities to monitor 

• Active participation relates to ^ the Elements of Instruction 



Examples: 



6 
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Examples: 



RRINFORrRMRNT 



Definition: 



• the interaction between the behavior of the student and the 
reinfoicer of the teacher - the renxmse of the siudent to the 
reinfoicer detemiines die Idnd of reinforoer 



Critiod 
Attributes: 



•immediate, linkage 



Factors: 



1. Positive Reinfiorcer 

2. Negative Reinfoicer 

3. Extinction 

4. Schedule of Reinforcement 



When: 
Why: 



when there is a need to modify student behavior 



• to strengthen behaviors that promote learning 

• to suppress and/or eliminate behaviors diat interfere widi 
leammg 



7 
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ANTICIPATORY SET 



• the oppoitunity for the students to bring prior knowledge 
or experience to the cunent leaxning situation provided by 
the teacher, performed by the students 



• transfer, focus 



1. ReliOes to objective 

2. Relates to put (transfer) 

3. Active participation 



1. beginning of lesson 

2. after interruption 

3. beginning new learning objective 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and leam 
faster 

• to focus students' attention on the upcoming learning 



1 
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CLOSlfRK 



Definition: 

group 

Critical 
Attributes: 



the opportunity for the students to bring forth a summary 
of the learning and a chance for them to inventoiy or 
the essential parts of the learning 



sununary 



Factors: 



1 . Explanation of learning in own terms, oral or written 

2. Opportunity to do a«ain; rq;)eat 

3. Active Participation 



When: 



1 . Formal - at the end of instruction or lesson 

2. Procedural -at the end of a learning 



Why: 



Examples: 



• to promote rate and degree - students learn more and learn 
fa! 



taster 



• to provide opportunity for students to inventory or 
organize the learning 



• to provide an opportunity for the teacher to monitcx* 
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RETENTION 



Definition: 

Qritical 
Attributes: 



the ability of the learner to remember learning 



• mental access 



Factors: 



1. Meaning 

a. value 

b. stnictuie 

c. Mnenxxiic Device 

2. Degree of Original Learning 

3. Practice 

a. how much? 

b. how long? 

c. how often? 

d. how well? 

4. Transfer 

5. Modeling 

a. correct/accurate 

b. critical attributes 

6. Fueling Tone 

a. pleasant 

b. unpleasant 

c. neutral 



When: 
Why: 



• at times appropriate to each technique 



students retain learnings via a number of different 
strategies. The above list increases the probability that 
students will retain more as various techniques are utilized. 



Examples: 



10 
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TRANSFER 



Definition: 



of 



Critical 
Attributes: 



• the ability to learn in one situation and to use that learning 
in a modified or genendized foim 

Kinds of Transfer: 

• Positive - when the old learning assists in the acquisition 
the new leaming 

• Negative - when the old leaming interferes in the 
acquisition of the new leaming 

• usability 



Factors: 



1. Similarity of two learnings 

2. Association of two learnings 

3. Degree of Original Leaming 

4. Identification of essential and unvarying elements 

a. categorization 

b. identification of critical attributes 

c. preliminary practice 

d. generalization 



When: 
Why: 



• at appropriate times throughout the lesson 

• to promote transfer or leaming 

• to eliminate factors that may interfere witii learning 

• to help students form relationships between various 
learnings 



Examples: 
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U<>c reverse side for additional comments and suggestions. Thank you! 
™" (r^^ n (»rm /evff^nfd 5m Mdneu L. Mn. Vniversity of Tifbraskfi at Lincoln 19SS 
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TRANSPARENCY TABLE OF CONTENTS 



lULE CQLQE 

Introduction Blue 

Script-taping White 

Process of Ii\structional Supervision Yellow 

Conferencing Blue 

Staff Development Cherry 

Implementation Green 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Workshop PuipoM 




Ite DwilqnHM of dM sum NMdMl to 
Condiici itt hUfttdionil Sspv^MoB 



KnowwdQO 



Skills tnd 



Kaowtodft of BIom'i Tnoueaqr. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 



RtMtrch and Bshavlor 
Changt 




l»Uft 
Mft 



What It Instructional 
Supervision? 

InMfycllottil MpiivUM 

klMa, MU M €bjMd¥t to 




a^picUk 



iMtnictlOMi SuptivMon 
VS. Evakiallon 



Oot wiy 10 Sifdt^gtUtk ^mw%m ivifcudoo 

lb 

itniHMfliia 

• ■ IlililBIHllllftlil^ 




i w iiii i III I n imm 



^ Intlnictlonal Sup«rvltlon 




^ What About Evaluation? 



slnlMdaiooiKM 




Iho 
loMta 



ofal 



► 8upMvlaory/Paor 
Oonterancaa 



1. HavitivodbcnioAMdooit 




Z Apply prindphi of laaming. 

3. AfobiiadoaaBaBa^ifriiQfteacUQgbibavlon. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Monty aivi Training 




^ OBSERVATION 



SopnviMn fmM b« uoghl how 10 obMrvt 
and wiMt 10 look far M dMy «» nfafono k. 
Jan bMMM MpHviMn faww how. 4eM not 
oMHi dMgr CM do k oonoeity. 

1. Ibiowfac MBd whM yonrcarii 
2. 




INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPERVISION 



butnidan and nptfyiton 
forihtpttiponor 




•ndirawih 



Instnictlonil Uadtr 



An 




IwidntefMUvofiMinieikm. 

hu dM loMwMio ad ddlb 10 wc(k 
with imtmeion. 



^ ObMTvatlonEfftct 



wm alwayt iOmi bodi dM 
MiidHL ThtiffMeMbt 




1. 
1 



^ WHY. WHAT -WHEN 



WHY- 




A 

10 



htodMhHMHior 



WHAT- 



WHBN • SchiAib dbtttvutos sod conf onoos 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Madeline Hunter 




Inttiuctlonal Supeivlsion it a 
partnefBMp aquaiely targeted 
in ditooverfng and refining 
teaching to enhance learning.' 



^ Instmctlonal Supervision Model 




^ Prooeii off Imtnicilonal 



SupeivlakNi 




^ Madeline Hunter 




*Any growth demands a temporary 
loss of seouity ... a period of 
creative fiounoerlng.' 




cnaia w ei i iiice w 



Instructional tmpfovement 




tfatprobdbOkxiiailMnfaic wOl 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ Charael«rltilcs-(cont.) 



• ButldifloanlftnMaito 




fomdiiiM fof pbnfliBf hitniodoiMl 



Potuwfattimw^chittttittdorgqpportfor 
making* 



^ Woifcshop Obi«ellVM 

!• ConpnhMd At pnicMs of iomicdoMl 




2. Dia|MW« 
iawiUi«.« 



dUgaoris of • ghrMMdifait 



3. Soloct coofwco ol^|^cdyo(i) for m 



4 Plni 

in wikiiig, • five phoM eonfennct pUn. 
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SCRIPT-TAPING 



^ PurpoM of SuptrvMon 




Aoodmli Iks pfofesiioiHl oC Aoi8 
who tvi lupwiMd. 



^ 8ci1pt*Tapliio 




nte tAifeit wiy to Mioiify ipodllc bikivlon 
it fay obtwukn of • ponoo't pidbmMBet.'* 



"Scrift-lapifli U pvobdbly At oiriMi way to 

|MOvMs • Moid of tMcUflf P 3 



^ WhyScrlpt-Tapt 




BottorthaoattdkiUpt-ciimtlovitwand 



OivotyoMa 
Donthmio 



tottt. 



^ EMtntlals Of Growth 




1. 



10 pioilictiKi psifonmow of 



1 iMvopoiMlklloiMffm with 
pfotfttcdvt pcffotoMOOt* 




^ Rationalt for Scrlpl-Tapino 

o fliptvviion ■MHi DO MM w pivviao ipoauB 
Jtodbickt dMjf Mi4 10 bt I 
bilMvioiiIiiiliiiioiihw 

AitapbciwckliiliiMi« 



^ Scrlpl-Tapino 

Ite pwpoM «f • Mripl-upt it to haw • 




balHoninoriwtot 



Ito 



3. ham Mw mliMi for im !■ i 
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SCRIPT-TAPING 




1 Voylhadbb. 

3* Miy piovh h icoufin iccp uw ii 

4. UoUMtdaidaooHfilBwIimidoMOomcdy. 



^ 8crtpl«Taplng 






« TtatbaooMoomdwiyloccga 


silt • 










Badi cbMW dtvdopt Aiif own f 












1« Cfl i tfft ppinpltlt fwnphi i 
1 Write fait 

3. UMibbnvUdoM. 

4. RMl-tekMp«y«oaaua-dan\jMl HMn. 
3. Oct other fanpfuiiou of ifatkuoii. 



^ Scrlpt«Taplng ^^^H 




hfcripi'Upins.yoaMtdllOiailMr^MGifie ' 




A* Moons 0^)o)n 




B. TMis 




C Hudwoik 







^ WtMn Scripting 






LAft Column 


RIf III Column 




WhatofTtMhlno 






; TTO,CLO,II/A 


PHnolplM of toonilfiQ 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



PfocMs Of Inttnidional 
Suptrvltlon 



^ Conf^ranct QuIcMIiim 



(cont) 

Uf tptcilk cxampiei from iht Imon in 
Staff iod cad with potiiive 
link UiB amoym of infoniiMkm 




• bviitlliiiniliiiciortoheaaacdvtpMkipM 

• Mak«smdMhstniciortiadmiMdsirii«bb^ 



^ Diagnosis 



L AiktBacherforimtnaodoiialobiieGUvc 

Z Sciipi -la|»dMiMcidi«cpiiode. 

3» LibddMdMiiitMmsortheEkmenuor 
Bffecdvhttnicttat 




^ Confsrsncs Guidelines 

• AikabouiinfUuaorconcefmitpfdmijidM 




• SclMimpoitti«,Moppoiedioinsiiidfic«it, 
mu 10 fecQt M in dit confomoi. 

• Be pmiied with akemadvu when 
orprobkniiidealifind. 

• SuMMilURiadvM 10 dedfioniwiiicli worked 
ddi doM but mi|hi not wofk odw lioMi. 

• UmkditkngihoriliooonfeiviM 10 10-30 



^ Confeience Guidelines 



(cont.) 




Moniior and AdjBtt in dM confefHrn* jttit 
•I imuiicion If* 10 nonilor »d ndjuii in 
in dMir diinoon M di^ iomIl 



^ Diagnosis (cont.) 




4. Udngipidllc iy ppo nlv dMafaomdit 
Kripl-iipt, dMN fiMioni: 

A. DiddMlttdwlMditodie<Aj6cdvtT 

B. WaidMobMvuMdMcofiMlmlor 
dUncnkyforthtkamtKt)? 

C Did dMlMchor monitor die rtodcnu' 
and odjM dm mddf^ in mlidon to dM 
rtudanu^pfogmti? 

D. Wudmmaflocdvt use or wu diem abuse of 
die principles of learning? 



ERIC 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Sftocting ttM Conf trance 



Objactlvtt 



1. UiiiaitfnGlksiildcilblhalpnmMtedvid 
imtff trad with kifning 




Pwmo i pd iaamlBg; 



Imeifcitd with hmifig: 



S«ltctlng th» Conftranct 
Obiactlvot(cont.) 



& Wriit tm f9lm§mtwmmi otjecrivt wd th» 
immdto— I dbjictivi for fUt confl 




laitAictioiialobitclivt: 



Stltd Cofiftrtne* 
Obi«cllvM 



• Donttiyaidfijiihaktionl 



TMCh for the ftiUirt • nouhe patt 



Tteiuttt ii^howoHiwtlMipleaciimio 
grow and Iraprof t lo i 




Ctltci^O tht Conf trance 
ObJtcllvtt(cont.) 



1 Raok <io i ltmml i thM in o m olo d kamlagt tfw 
llm bdng dio OM ihM WM moit iMtiuRMnlal 
lo pioffott towaid dio Itsndng* 

3. IUakdiodimonudiMinpididlBifniBg.die 
fim bdng dio 000 diM men inieffoiod widi 
piogfiM lowaid d» UtnriBg. 

4. CoMidflrdMaliiliiyordiilBadiortoreckve 




3. CtaniidarytNifBdfandyoMrilNlitytotMdidie 
inMiuolkMio dlyctivCt 



Stltd Oonf tranct 
Obitctlvtt(cont.) 



Don\ pidc die dijocdvo 10 rainf oito. 
bMod on dM Kript-taH 




^ Ptan tht Oonftranct 



1. huodttdDcy Phm 
1 DtegnoiiBg Phue 

3. RddbroiaMOlPliue 

4. hiMuoUoMl Phase 
3. FoOow-ttp Phase 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Introductory Phase 



1. Toestibliihphyiiciloomfoctmdt 
plMMM f 0elkig tone* 

1 ToMabliihaiiiaiulMllowafdthe 
oonttntm prooess* 




3. ToestaUiihlhepiofesiiciMltoneofihe 
oonfcfcncs. 



^ Diagnosing Phase 




1. TogdadditioiMliiifofmMioniteuidie 
katon and dM iMcWi pmpcdivt to 

1 ToaOowlfatiMdierllMoppOftiiniqfto 

3. ToMifOWtefooMof Iheieachcrtodie 
confefvnoa objocii vc i ■ 



^ Diagnosis Phase (cont.) 



8ldiliNMM;(€oiit) 

4 IMiiiafMitionditlwiB 
f oona of iMdm to tht i 
lUD to te uoglK in dM cooli 

1 Monitor dMleacbef^impoQiMi 
•dJonaiipiNQpriatA* 




^ Introductory Phase 



SkMltNMdtd: 

1. Plan a lUtemem for f mtinf tfio 




I PlanapkatantftelingHone 



3. Plan to itview die 



^ Diagnosis Phase 



SkMaNaadtd: 

1. Design an 




allow tba toacber an onpofinnky 
mdiUBidiaipn 



oadieinftnidknal 
Warning. 

1 Design a qneslion dial win ^vadia 
an opponnnky to leflaci on 
sidlb wUch wen not as «fleodi« in 



3. Designa 
of die toachar to 
ninf oioad in die oonfd 



dMi wOl namiw the foons 



^ Reinforcement Phase 




To identify and lalnfovee an faisMcdonal 
iUll so dMi die toachsr wiU I 
Qsif^ thai skill 
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PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 



^ Rtlnforc«m«fit Phase 



t WrtetheobjeaivefociheiidDiobe 

1 MaikintiitaneodoialrMocdfpecifk 
•xamplts of ihe inmucdonal skill being 
fiinfoiCBd* 

3* Plan how iheM specific examples wiU be 
sbared with the teacher. 




^ Instructional Phase 




To develop or reline an inttnictional skill 
SUito Needed: 

1. WiiledieoliMvvfortheinstnictionalskiU 
beii« devohmd or idtaed (see Seleod^ 
Conferanoe ObjeedvesV 



2. Develop a lesson plan to 'Wh*' the aUB. 



^ FollowHjp Phase 




1. To aDow die opportunity for growth. 



X To hold both dMieecher and die sifeiviaor 
acooonuMefordie iropfovemeotof the 
faistiuciiond sUIL 

3. To pravidasuppoft for die teecher^s efforts 
in iraprovoRienc 



^ Reinforcement Phase 



SUHa Needed; (ooot). 

4, Design a statement to it c omm en d oontimied 




nse of dds kistnictkNial skifl. 



5. Design a steiemamio explain how Uiis 
hstnicdonal skiU assistt studenu in 
leeming. 

6. Plan t procodunl closure. 



^ Instructional Phase (cont) 

Devdop a lesaen plan (coot) 
Wrtfcewie)ini'i"l^^ 




Oiiii<|iiniM. 



^ Follow-up Phase 



SkHa Needed: 

1. Plan 10 essiitdiateecher in deciding the 
amount of time needed by d» teedher for 
practice befon dM foDow-up observntkn. 

2. Establish a date and dme for die next 




3. PIm a siatemeni of support for die teacher^s 
efforttin 



temeni of sinport for die tea 
instructional unprcMfemcnt 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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CONFERENCING 



TMChtrs* Confirtnct 
Goal: 




''My goti f or a oonf ciwiot is lo be ibit to lock 
fofwaid 10 mdm boauiK I luiow T win luni 
and grow, aid il will be • rewaidii^ 
oxpcficDOB.** 



SomtOonfftninct 
QuldtlinM(oont) 



•fWbrnallM jron 




1* ToiclMfi Mid tins lo develop Ml 
tofdiekironMiion 



X Hm Bove iflf onnedon pieicnied* die ksi 
Hkiljr teockeif wiU pfoeen il andAir 
iMdak 

)• LWidManmberof teedMrooafefmoe 
I $uifo€ giuwih needi to one* 



Contartficing GukJellnes 

(com.) 



wOBeGK UBDOvWK \Mlt OPDOeeO VD BHI^BIBlCsOU 

eraMiofboieoBiiia 




abAavlorwua 



Make gewetilUninm whkh win twufer lo 
olhir teaaoM ndwr dum a qieeifk for od|jr 



GuMtllnM 



Siait and end a oonfoienca with poaiiive 
comnicnia* 

b win cfoeie a feeUng which fadlkaiei 
produciivdy fay having the pa rtidpant 
nvolved ■! die oonfenuioa» 





Sorm Conf tnnct 
GuifMlnts (cont) 



Provide For Active Fartkipetloa In The 
Cenfertnct 

• Find oat wheiedMleiaon flu. 

- Find out how dMy decided what to teeck« 

- Adc what diey feel went peitkakfly well 

• Aik if there wen any niipiisei. 



^ Conftrancing QuMalines 
^ (com.) 



Sqggeit ahemativei which might wofk 
whh some atudenu but might Mt wofk 
whhothen. 

Be pnpered with ahomativei when yon 
have identified a concern or qoeitien. 

Uae ipedfic exanplei from the lesion. 
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CONFERENCING 



^ Typt A Conf ertnc* 



Affifnibg BffMlivtToclniqucs 

1. Manriiy aadlifadgMormoitthmaBUof 
iMUiicricn tint At H iclMf luu nyliwl 

2. Bxpbin how k wu OM 4fid why k 

WOlfcldi 

3. Objective is to bring the behavior lo the 
oonsdoMi level 




^ Typt C Conf«r»nc« 



QUqykig by the Teacher 

1. The teacher it aiked 10 celhct and 
ttif^ivehiaie nortteni of their leiien* 

X Siipeivitorandltecberpiovidet pottiUe 




3. ObJtcdvtUioMtadiyiolMdMHwMi 
poiemlal fa^ ^ h t^ f fm^ "^'Mitftfitny 
(Of Aeletton. 



^ Typt E Conf trtnct 



Bnwnif^ghiQ RjiooUenoe 

• riwVMie ipecBie leeooecK ano leoogninon 
lot 




A* So teacher knowt that they tie exuUtnt« 
B. SocQOlimMdgiowtbcaiibeaioonrajiad. 



2. TTie objective it 10 ha^tteachtn I 
nextnepfai UiAerfHofettional growth. 



^ Typt B ConftrtFict 




Broadcnini the Behavior Repettoiie 

1. AikthtteacheriotMflkof tkcmativt wayof 
dealkig whh a particular tkuaiion in the lataon. 

2. Sopervitorakoprovidttakcinative 
eiamplct. 

3. Otiiective it to stimulate the development 

of a itpcftoiie of effective teadting letpontet. 



^ Typt D Conferanct 



Developing Altemtitvet to an Ineffective 
Technique 

1. S^mvitorfooogniaet and labels 
intflecdve pieciicet whidi weie not 
obvious to the teacher. 




Z luparvttor tecomfr tnrW techniyes which 
fk fano the particular leecUng tQflt, 

3. Olijaotiva it for the teacher 10 tebct from 
akemativtt genented he/rfie mighi ute. 



^ YourFollow*Up 



1. Review your notes and boohs (distributed 
1 Ditaitt what you teamed with other hifonned 




3. Diagnc^N youfielf. 

4. Select one ama for your flrstconoemration. 

5. Detign a lesson to teach a gfoip of students. 

6. Invite a trtmedpeer^upefvisor to observe. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 




P yo o ti InMbllftd Byi 



1. UckoTadiiliiol-wldepodtioa. 

MioiAdilMfMr. 
3« Admlnhifiriw mkusim lowirt lUff aad tt» 

pfOOiii ilMV • 

1 CooMontiioAtAfferambttwMi 
pirf omiinoi apprtliil (cvabaiioo) aod 



BmimIs of hiilmcMoii (MiMT^ 




Bommlo of iMtruoiM (Miif 4 



40MMji 




^ Prolloloiiey Uvoto 

01 No PirtvioM KiMwMlWBs^^ 

02 DmmmMM KoowMii of 
03Coiyilnwli HkmwMi, 
04A|fittin—wHioi 
OS C^iMt of Coadifaig « TMcbhg 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



^ CmidoiM 



1. ToeM«eli.TeoSeM* 




1 
3. 
4 

1 BBfaittdfAMdbyollwrpioiitiwMd 



Loilw flip Li¥tit of OowpKiMW 




A 
A 



Staff DwilopiMIlt 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



^1. Mvtlop Your Skills 
and Undtrttandino of 
Conttnt 




1 

4. 
1 
4 



^111. Shaft Your 

Knowtodgt and SklHa 



. l,titiaMiniHMiy»il^hyiifMig— >^ 




IL DovtlopYourSkIN 
and Undaraiandlno 




^ IV.DovalopSkllMn 

luai — 



instructional Confaranc!nfl 
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ATTACHMENT F 
Certificate of Completion 
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Instructional Supervision VTAE Workshop 

Certificate of Completion 

This is to certify that 



Participated in 18 hours of Instruction March 5-7, 1990, Wisconsin Rapids 




ATTACHMENT G 
Rating Scales and Participant Comments 
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EVALUATION FORM 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION WORKSHOP 
March 5 - 7, 1990 MEAD INN • Wisconsin Rapids 



Please rate the following and comment in your own wor1(s). 
1 . Qaiity and appropriateness of wcricshop objectives • 
Comments: 



Eqql 



OK Great 



2. Applicability of Woikshop Content 
Comments: 



3. Delivery of Informadon/Modeling- 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 5 



4. Relevance of Activities 
Comments: 



1 2 :i 4 5 



5. Attention to Your Efforts 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 3 



6. Use of Principles of Learning - 
Comments: 



1 2 3 4 5 



7. What is die most significant thing you learned from die ^txkshop? 



8 . Should we consider offering tius workshop again? 

Why? 

9. Your personal comments, suggestions and/or concerns: 
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DZSAP, Version 2.0, VAX-11 BASIC. Program: DESlOl 

C«nt«r for Vocational Technical and Adult Education 

Group nuflibara baaed on the PRIMARY group for this analysis 

Analysis on 15-Mar-90 at 10:44 AM. ?ata from file: INSUPBR_89 

Survey analysis of response to 6 questions, by 20 people 



Page : 1 



Question: 1 



Group Mean ---- 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.65 4.65 



Stand Dev Number Quartile 

Omit No Omit People Checks First Median Third IQR 
0.49 0.49 20 20 4.21 4.73 5.12 0.90 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.35 0.65 People 
0 0 0 0 7 13 



Question: 2 

Group Mean 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.60 4.60 



■ — Stand Dev 

Omit No Omit 
0.60 0.60 



Number - — Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.17 4.73 5.12 0.95 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.05 0.30 0.65 People 
0 0 0 1 6 13 



Question: 3 

Group Mean ---- 

Omit No Omit 
0 4.85 4.85 



Stand Dev --■ 

Omit No Omit 
0.37 0.37 



Number Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.15 0.85 People 
0 0 0 0 3 17 



Question : 4 

Group — -- Mean ---- 
Omit No Omit 
0 4.70 4.70 



Stand Dev --■ 

Omit No Omit 
0.57 0.57 



Number Quartile 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.50 4.83 5.17 0.67 



Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.C5 0.20 0.75 People 
0 0 0 1 4 15 



Question: 5 



Group Meaui ---- 

Omit No Omit 



— Stand Dev 

Omit No Omit 



0 


4. 


85 


4.85 


0.37 


0.37 


Omit 
0.00 
0 


1 

0.00 
0 


2 

0.00 
0 


3 

0.00 
0 


4 5 
0.15 0.85 
3 17 


People 



Number --- Quartile ------ 

People Checks First Median Third IQR 
20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 
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D3SAP, Version 2.0, VAX-11 BASIC. Program: DBSlOl Page: 2 

C«nt«r for Vocational Tachnlcal and Adult Education 

Group nunbara baaad on tha PRIMARY group for thla analysis 

Analysis on 15-Mar-90 at 10:44 AM. Data from flla: INSUPBR_89 

Survay analysis of rasponsa to 6 questions, by 20 people 

Question: € 

Group Mean Stand Dev Number - — Quart lie 

Omit Ho Omit Omit No Omit People Checlcs First Median Third IQR 

0 4.85 4.85 0.37 0.37 20 20 4.62 4.91 5.21 0.59 

Omit 1 2 3 4 5 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.15 0.85 People 
0 0 0 C 3 17 
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Instructional Supervision 
Evaluation Form 
March 5 • 7. 1990 



Comments for Question #1 • Clarity and appropriateness of workshop 
objectives 

Every ot^ective written and spolten appropriate for both instructors and supervisors. 
Very dear. 

Good to start with summary of Elements and putting it together on the wall • it helped me 
see the "Qestairi 

Use of overtays - pass out and reinforce at beginning and end of dass. 

Finally we got to see the Gestalt of Hunter's Model - it made everything dearer - 1 would 
liked to have seen it at the very beginning of the 1st seminar. 

The ot^edive was dear and was strived to be taught to. 

Right on • stayed with workshop objectives. 

Comment for Question #2 • Applicability of Workshop Content 

Though there isn't Distrid support, yet. 

Just concerned what 'can do' back at the distrid. 

Right on target. 

Both workshops for supervisors - first workshop for instructors. 
Relevant. 

Great presentation with modeling, role playing, etc. - effective enough to transfer the 
majority of material to "back-at-schoor situations. 

Although concept was great the length of time to be fully operational is a hindrance. 

For me, this is very applicable and timely. 

Still struggling with implementing certain parts in our system. 

Information is great/okay, however, time limitation and local District emphasis woukj 
hinder. 
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Page II 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 

Comments for Question #3 - Delivery of Information/Modeling 

Wonderful organization and materials. Thanksl 

Great wHh your role playing and copies - transparencies in workbook. 

Especially well done. 

Excellent role playing. 

Great job role playing • showing us the right direction. 

Bill and Howard dkJ a lot of modeling to reinforce information shared and with overlays. 
Information blended well with practk^al application - conscious competencel 
Very timely and good content. 
Good job - enjoyed varied AP (7) . 

Outstanding - instructors worked hard at it • good job at role playing - was helpful. 
Certainly a strength. 

Comments for Question «4 - Relevance of Activities 

WouM have liked at least one more opportunity "to do" a conference. The first one really 
scared me too much. 

For me, doing the 5 step conference role play with Howard gave me feedback to see if I 
was on track. 

Great. 

More gukJed practice, more on implerranting, more peer coaching. 
The conferencing was excellent • (writers' cramp). 

I feel smaller groups for the conferencing woukl have been nrrare productive and more 
practice. 

Activities were coherent and congruent with the objective of the day. 
The activities made the infbrmatton understandable and real. 
One of the few conferences where there was not "fluff." 
Need to work this into evaluatton. 
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Page III 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 

All directly related. Stayed on time/schedule. Group work was fitting. 

Comments for Question #5 • Attention to Your Efforts. 

Very good role modeling t}y both Bill and Howard regarding effective teaching. 

I fiave a lot of work to do In tfie next five years. 

Excellent listening to each participant's kieas. 

Howard and Bill always took time to answer our questions and made comments if we did 
goodort)ad. 

Both of you are excellent at reading your audience and structuring your activities 
accordingly. 

Awesome gukJance - right on. I would have liked a little nuiCft con-ection (instructional 
supervision) - something to be able to con-ect my errors on know if there acfi_errors. 

Helpful - patient in explanations yet able to maintain interest in the rest of the class. 

I felt great about the personal ooncem both Bill and Howard demonstrated. 

ConsMerable efforts to keep us on task. 

No problem - always called upon/allowed to speak/ask questions. 

Comment for Question #6 - Use of Principles of Learning. 

Very good role modeling by both Bill and Howard regarding effective teaching, (used this 
same answer in Questions #5) 

Excellent active participatk)n and good transfer from the previous workshop. 
Excellent. 

I liked it when you used the principles and noted aloud that you had just used It. You 
were good at manipulating the nfK)tivatk>nal variable to keep the interest level high. 

You practk» what you preach. 

Right on base - special attempts appeared to have been made to do this. 
Super role models. 
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Page IV 

Instructional Supervision-Evaluation Form 



Comments for Question #7 - What is the most significant thing you 
learned from the workshop? 

Ill tM a more effective supervisor. Reinforcement and clarity on Elements of 
Instruction. 

The positive effort - to improve instruction techniques to be an advocate for the 
instructor. 

The intention behind conferendng and the elements that make it. 
1. How to conduct a conference. 2. The elements of instruction. 
Elements of learningAeaching/and supervision. 
This method of dealing with instruction is much better than chedc lists. 
How to script-tape and conference. 

A better understanding of the elements. Better understanding of conferencing 

Bill. I mu5^t admit that I really was not foolting forward to participating in the role 
playing, but you can read the situation well and I came away from the conference feeling 
good and confident. 

I received information, saw it In action and got to put it in action that will help me be a 
better instructor. 

Peer conferencing. 

How to plan and deliver a conference after all the information is gathered - practical 
applicstionl 

I learned more about the elements plus the value of having someone else help you access 
your use of the elements. 

How to effectively use different elements of instruction. 
The script-taping with and concerning peer coaching. 
The model. 
Hunter model. 

The model - script-taping and the conference. 

Is this difficult to answer. Clinical supervision - coaching. The dignity of the 
instructor is paramount. I need to and what to study the elements of instruction in more 
depth. 
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PaoeV 

instructional Supervision- Evaiuation Form 

Comments for Question #8 - Siiould we consider offering this worlcsliop 
again? 

Yes. 

Yes • need for otiiers to receive tiie training form exceiient ieaders. 

I'd ratiier iiave you offer one tiiafs an extension of tiiese two, to iieip stretcii me some 
more. 

Yes - valuable • especially for instructors and for supervisors. 
Yes • on campus at each technical college • more on peer coaching. 
Yes - to all supervisor to make them aware. 

Yes • if you want to implement "Hunter" into Wisconsin VTAE and IHunter related 
conferences. 

Yes. until every VTAE faculty member in Wisconsin has this down pat. This should/must 
replace existing certification courses. 

Yes • what instructors can learn and share • we need supervisors that have the 
supervision skilisi 

Very definitely - because it does cause growth. 

Yes - with cost of putting it all together and "need" of Wisconsin vocattonal and techntoal 
staff. 

Yes - worthwhile information for both instructional and supervision. 

Yes - 1 may need reinforcement, the more people that know Hunter's model and 
vernacular, the better the conferencing will work universally. 

Yes - because it is a model that is very constructive. 

Yes - if it is to be the language of teaching - if it is to be familiar to aii teachers - they 
must be taught. 

Yes - iTiore instructors and supervisors shoukJ be exposed to this as an alternative to and 
leading to evaluatfon. 

Definitely - a must in our system. 

Yes - 1 would like to recommend it to others within our organizatfon. 
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Yes • all districts need to Icnow this model. If it is the model tor VTAE system, ail 
districts should have it. 

Definitely. I hope we can offer similar workshops and inservicing in our district. 



Comments for Question #9 - Your personal comments, tuao«*tions and/or 
concerns. 

Thanit you very muchi You tx}th did a superb Job. 

An idea: to put some conferencing segments on video tape to show the different phases - 
as another modeling technique. These could be optional. An Idea to even break It down 
further: to stop vUeo at the time It moves into the different phases • to analyze what has 
gone on. eto. 

I'd encourage a handout similar to the "wall activity." 

I'm not sure I will have any opportunity as an instructor ut use the things I learned 
about supervision. However, I will certainly put the elements of instruction into 
consctous practice. 

Implementatton at a technical college. 

You were both very professtonal and aware of the students ? feelings. UW-Stout has two 
excellent people presenting this program. Thank you tor the learning experience. 

Questtonabie activity tor line teachers, but a must tor supervisors. Advantage of 
teachers at workshop is to make proponents to this "Hunter theory where they probably 
won't be doing conferences but will understand them and "pass the word" to the rest of 
the faculty. 

Please don't insist on every person get involved in role playing. I tor one am very 
unoomtortable as a participant. 

I woukJ like to see things taken one more step. Another seminary after things fall into 
place in our heads. More practice. 

I think you need to tocus your efforts to groups of teachers and groups of supervisors in 
the same school so that a large portton of the faculty and administration is aware of this 
model and technkiue. I realize that this effort is to at least get it into many districts. It 
would be interesting to. with « vQiuntear. take the role playing into a slightly less 
cooperative situatton (keeping it in tocus). I know that Bill and Howard couto probably 
make that wori(. I think this wouto probably bring out some tactful methods of 
questtoning which might In time break down some barriers. 

It was a great experience to meet and share intormatton from so many levels and areas. 



o 

ERIC 
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Session #1 should be prerequisite for session #2. 

Have the workshop last 4 days • specifically for more active participation. 

I doni have as high a level of understanding of the elements of instruction and 
conferencing as many others in the group but I may have learned more given my starting 
point. Thanks Diane Weberg. 

Do not do role playing in such large groups - not as interesting to see it 16 times as 8 
times - too "scary." Why not have rotatton • like last time and have Bill and Howard go 
back and forth and observe. rK>t be the partteipant? We shoukJ be timed loo • like last 
time (at least a limit) (i.e., however many steps we could get done in 10 or less 
minutes)l Give some examples of really poor Instructton so that we have to look hard to 
find good points. 

Thanks. 

At times reached burnout. May have been too much encompassed into the short time 
frame. 

Thanks for putting the workshop on and for your fine effort k> make it a success. Also - 
real plus was to get to know supervisors/instructors from other districts. Great group 
of folks. 

Keep up the great work. You dedicatk>n to quality instructton is admirable. 
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